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MR. GLADSTONE. 


From time to time in the course of every century the death of some 
well-known man or woman provokes an outburst of national sorrow 
as genuine as it is spontaneous, and altogether different from the 
conventional demonstrations of regret which habitually accompany 
the disappearance from the world’s stage of those who have played a 
prominent part upon it. 

The pathetic circumstances attending the death of Princess 
Charlotte, and the universal sympathy felt for the Queen in her 
widowhood, excited feelings throughout the country akin to those 
experienced by a family at the loss of one of its members. When 
Lord Nelson perished at Trafalgar a sense of the services which he 
might still have rendered to the country, combined with the recogni- 
tion of those already performed by him, made grief for his loss both 
general and sincere. When the Duke of Wellington was borne in 
stately pomp to St. Paul’s Cathedral, it is in no way wonderful that 
the recollection of the great deeds he had done, and of his devotion 
through the whole of his long life to the call of duty, should have 
moved in so marked a manner as they did the heart of the nation. 
And within the last few years we have seen the death of Tennyson 
mourned wherever the language which he has adorned is spoken. 

From the nature of the case, a statesman occupies a very different 
position in the public eye from that filled by a victorious hero, a royal 
personage, or a great poet. He may be viewed with enthusiastic 
admiration by one party in the State, but that very fact ensures his 
being regarded at somewhat less than his proper value by another. 
It hence arises that it will be but seldom that anything which can be 
called a really national recognition will be given to the services of a 
man who has followed a political career. That which has gained 
him the applause of one portion of the people will have alienated 
from him the sympathies of the remainder. 

Nevertheless it may be safely said that three times during the 
present century—once at its commencement, once in the very middle 
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2 MR. GLADSTONE. 


of its course, and once at its close—the death of an English statesman 
has elicited a manifestation of truly national sorrow and respect. 

The moment has not yet arrived for a cool and impartial analysis of 
Mr. Gladstone’s political career. It is only after the lapse of time, 
and that not an inconsiderable period of time, that it will be possible 
to assign to him his true place asa statesman and aruler. It may 
be that all the anticipations now expressed will be realised, and his 
claim to the foremost rank in each capacity may be admitted by 
acclamation, or it may be that, as in the cases of Pitt and Peel, some 
deduction will be made from an estimate the acceptance of which has 
been confidently predicted under the influence of enthusiasm aroused 
by the feelings of the moment. 

But whatever may be the ultimate judgment passed upon his 
public career, I venture to believe that the verdict which has been 
instinctively pronounced by the whole country as to the reverence 
due to his personal character will never be changed or modified. As 
more and more is known of the details of his life, and as the thoughts 
of his heart are more or less revealed to us, the magnanimity and 
true greatness of the man cannot but become more and more apparent ; 
and while abstaining from the discussion of his political action, it is 
worth while to enquire how it came about that a man who, till he 
was well over fifty, was among the least understood and _ least 
trusted of English statesmen, should have died a popular idol. 

We have for so long a time been accustomed to regard his 
enormous popularity as a matter of course, that the present genera- 
tion hears with wonder, strongly tinged with incredulity, that there 
was ever a time when that popularity was not enjoyed by him, 
And yet those whose memories go back so far well know that 
between 1850 and 1865 he had hardly any personal following in 
Parliament, and that while his abilities and eloquence were recognized 
and admired, it would be hard to say on which side of the House of 
Commons, or by which political party in the country, he was least 
cordially regarded. Some of this unpopularity he shared with those 
with whom he generally acted; that is to say, the other members of 
the Peelite party. By the old Conservative party they were regarded 
as deserters, and viewed with much of the rancour which had pursued 
Sir Robert Peel. Their courageous though hopeless opposition in 
1851 to the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill had exasperated the bigotry 
which still pervaded the nation. Their steady advocacy of the cause 
of peace was equally distasteful to the public at large. And in both 
these cases the largest share of unpopularity fell to Mr. Gladstone. 
Lord Aberdeen and Sir James Graham had, like Mr. Gladstone, 
opposed the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and had incurred odium accord- 
ingly ; but no one suspected, or could suspect, them of any leaning 
towards the tenets of the Church of Rome. It was otherwise with 
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MR. GLADSTONE. 3 


Mr. Gladstone. He was known to entertain views on Church 
questions then regarded with a suspicion and intolerance which we 
have happily now to a great degree outlived. He was considered to 
be, however unconsciously, a practical ally—and a valuable ally—of 
the Church of Rome: some were even foolish enough to believe, or 
te, affect to believe, that he was already a concealed Roman Catholic. 

The last forty years have seen a remarkable advance of toleration 
in public opinion, but, at the time of which I speak, the taint of 
“Puseyism” was believed, not only by the opposite party in the 
Church (then numerically very far the strongest), but also by those 
who had no prejudice against High Church doctrines, and even by 
those who held them, to be an insuperable bar to the attainment 
of a position which places at the disposal of its holder the highest 
preferments of the Church of England. 

Again, though all members of what was styled the Peace Party 
were regarded with suspicion and dislike, it was upon Mr. Gladstone 
that the chief weight of public displeasure fell, as being, with the 
possible exception of Mr. Bright, the most, eloquent, the most active, 
and the most vehement of those who denounced the policy of Lord 
Palmerston and deprecated the prolongation of the war with Russia 
and the initiation of other quarrels. Even after Mr. Gladstone had 
become Chancellor of the Exchequer under Lord Palmerston, his 
known opposition to any increase in the Naval and Military Estimates 
and to the schemes of fortification pressed forward by the Prince 
Consort, the Prime Minister, and Mr. Sidney Herbert, told strongly 
against him with the public. The references to “ Mr. Finespun ” in 
Anthony Trollope’s popular novels of that day, reflect accurately 
the view taken of him by middle-class opinion, then certainly, and 
perhaps now also, the most important factor in determining the 
general popularity or unpopularity of a man in public life. 

But besides those grounds of unpopularity which he shared to a 
greater or less degree with others, there were some peculiar to himself 
which caused him to be coldly regarded by the public. Average 
stupidity always resents and distrusts a superiority which it does not 
understand. And Mr. Gladstone in those days was not always easy 
to be understood. Clear and forcible as his eloquence often was, he 
loved subtle distinctions and complicated reasonings, which sometimes 
bewildered rather than convinced his hearers. His written style was 
then more involved and obscure than it subsequently became. He was 
not understood, and men resented their own inability to understand 
him. His very virtues told against him. In some quarters, not 
excluding some of great importance, there were those who doubted, 
or seemed to doubt, whether the purity and simplicity of his character 
were genuine or but the mask of hypocrisy. No such doubt ever 
crossed the mind of any who had the privilege of familar intercourse 
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4 MR. GLADSTONE. 


with him, and knew, as they did, the intensely earnest reality of 
the man’s nature. But that such suspicions existed, and had some 
effect, cannot be doubted. 

There was, moreover, about him, at that time, a certain ignorance 
of men and of the world and its ways, never wholly shaken off, but, 
of course, far more marked in the earlier years of his career, than 
when he had long dealt with great affairs. This want of practical 
knowledge of men, and of their management, led even his closest 
friends—such men as Sidney Herbert, Bishop Wilberforce, Sir James 
Graham, and others—to conclude, as their correspondence shows, that 
however distinguished in other respects he might be, his gifts were 
not those of a practical politician, and that he was disqualified for 
the lead of men or for the highest post in political life. 

“T look on Gladstone as lost—as a splendid example of what might 
have been,” wrote one. ‘Something he clearly lacks which must, I 
fear, prevent his ever taking that place to which his abilities might 
otherwise entitle him,” sighed another. A third laments that “ He 
has no personal following, and with all his eloquence I do not suppose 
that a dozen men in the House are really influenced by him” ; whilst, 
in yet another quarter, judgment is pronounced that “ No man can 
make head against such general aversion.”” These are the utterances 
in 1856 and 1857, not of his enemies, but of friends who knew 
and loved him. 

How is it, then, that a man so estimated by highly competent judges 
at a time when he was already nearly fifty years of age, yet lived to 
be four times Prime Minister, and died the object of popular idolatry ? 

[ believe the truth to be that the nation—with that curious 
instinct which, though liable from time to time to temporary aber- 
rations of the strangest character, is in the long run rarely at fault— 
gradually learned to recognise the essential greatness and nobleness 
of his character. The homage paid to him has been to no small 
extent a tribute of admiration of the rare personality of the man 
rather than a mark of approval of his public acts, or of the measures 
with which his name has been connected, and which are heartily 
detested by thousands of those who have taken part in doing homage 
to his memory. 

I am especially desirous to give prominence to the fact that whilst 
his opinions on many public questions underwent a process of continual 
change, the features of his moral and personal character, thus justly 
honoured, never varied, but were essentially the same at the end of 
his public life as in its earlier years. 

I cannot remember the time when I did not know Mr. Gladstone, 
but I well remember how, as I grew from boy to man, our former 
relations passed into those of close friendship, marked by something 
like passionate devotion on my part, and by uninterrupted kindness 
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and confidence upon his. For the six years between 1853-59 we 
were in almost daily intercourse by speech or letter. Of the political 
views he then held he abandoned many before his death, but those 
features of his character which exercised, and rightly exercised, so 
strong a fascination over those who then knew him and called forth 
their respect and admiration, remained all but unaltered to the end. 

I did not at that time attempt critically to analyse the qualities by 
which I was so powerfully attracted, but I experienced no difficulty 
in subsequently recalling them. 

The perfect simplicity and transparent openness of his moral 
character were such as to rouse the enthusiastic admiration of those 
younger than himself, and possessed all the greater charm from the 
strong contrast they afforded to the singularly complex and subtle 
working of his intellect, and they were combined with a certain 
unworldliness and ignorance of life (which time and experience did 
not very materially alter), to me singularly attractive, but by which 
not a few were irritated and repelled. 

His undaunted courage, which never failed him, made on those 
brought into touch with him an early and a strong impression. His 
deliberate preference to be misjudged rather than lose an opportunity 
of doing good to others, and his utter indifference to odium and 
abuse when incurred in any cause which he thought just, carried with 
them lessons of the utmost value. 

Without any consciousness of so doing, he impressed on all those 
about him a sense of his absolute unselfishness and disinterestedness, 
which placed him as high above the level of ordinary politicians as 
the flawless purity and sincerity of life, thought, and intention, mani- 
fest in all intercourse with him, raised him above the ordinary mass 
of men. His devotion to duty was as keen as that of the Great Duke 
himself. During the whole of the long period for which I knew him, 
I have never known him neglect anything he thought a duty, no 
matter how apparently trivial, or how great the inducement to 
disregard it. 

Another characteristic, known only to comparatively few, was his 
magnificent generosity, a generosity so unostentatious as to be gener- 
ally unsuspected. I do not think there can now be any objection to 
saying that, even at a time when he was a comparatively poor man, 
he belonged (as did some other persons of distinction) to a private 
association, the bond of which was the pledge of each member to 
devote a considerable part of his annual income to works of public 
charity and personal benevolence. The names of the members of this 
association were never published, or even made known to the associa- 
tion generally, while the amounts they gave were, I believe, known 
to the treasurer only. 

Above all, dominating every thought and action, was the intense 
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earnestness of his Christian faith, which admitted no doubt, and with a 
constant reference to which every detail of life was regulated. 

The possession of great qualities is compatible with a preoccupied 
mind, and an unprepossessing exterior, but they were, in his case, 
rendered all the more attractive by great personal advantages; by 
the charm of a most musical and winning voice, and by the mobility 
of features never at rest, and over the expression of which every 
emotion felt by him might be seen to play and speak. I have never 
seen a man in public life (and but very rarely anyone outside its 
circle) whose face so plainly expressed the thoughts within. 

There was great charm, too, in his gracious and unfailing courtesy, 
natural and spontaneous, but cast into a special mould by the Eton 
and Oxford stamp. Nor were the passion and vehemence with which 
he advocated any cause, small or great, which interested him, other- 
wise than attractive to his younger friends, though they were dis- 
tasteful to elder men, and to those who saw, in such eagerness, some lack 
of good taste, and of the restraints imposed by the unwritten canons 
of social life. 

Some forty years later it occurred to me carefully to compare Mr. 
Gladstone as he then was with the man as I had first known him. 
As a politician he had greatly changed; in all that concerned the 
character and personality of the man there was scarcely any change 
whatsoever. 

In three things only did I perceive any appreciable alteration 
affecting character :— 

1. A long career of official life had made him a better judge of 
men and of their comparative capacity. But, to the last, Lord 
Houghton’s witty remark that he knew man, but not men, remained 
essentially true of him. 

2. His Christian faith was as firm and its influence on him as 
strong as ever, but he took a more tolerant view of what he was wont 
to call the “potential Christianity ” of those beyond its pale, and 
while steadfast in his adherence and attachment to the Church of 
England, it was plain that his sympathy with other Christian bodies 
and Churches had largely increased. 

3. The incense of continual adulation had probably less effect upon 
him than it would have had upon most other men; but it was 
not habitually inhaled with entire impunity. In writing in May, 
1877, to a friend absent from England, and to whom he was 
describing the agitation roused with regard to the “ Bulgarian 
atrocities,” he remarked that: “. . . No small portion of the excitement 
finds its way to me personally in the shape of a kind of idolising 
sentiment among the people such as I never before experienced.” 
He seemed to be startled, and to a certain degree shocked, by this 
novel development. 
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A few years later he had become well accustomed to it, and was, I 
think, led by it to miscaleulate his power and influence and to 
anticipate from those who acted with him an acceptance of his word 
as law, which they were not always prepared to give, and which at an 
earlier period he would not have sought to exact. He had become 
less patient than before of any difference of opinion, nor did it always 
seem easy for him to recognise that respectful silence did not neces- 
sarily mean unhesitating agreement. 

But with these exceptions, his character at eighty presented no 
difference, as regards those points which I have noted, from what it 
was at forty. 

There was the same lofty disinterestedness, the same righteous in- 
dignation at, and the same vehement denunciation of, whatever was 
impure, mean, or cruel: the same eager impetuousness as to what- 
ever at the time interested him: the same love of all things good and 
beautiful: the same reference of all things to a religious test: the 
same faith in divine help and guidance: the same ever present con- 
sciousness of the presence of God and of working in His sight. The 
sense of duty was as keen, indeed keener, than ever, and showed itself 
in ways sometimes almost fantastic.’ And, in spite of all the friction 
of a long life, much remained of the old simplicity and openness of 
expression.” His conversational powers, always great, were more 
remarkable than ever. 

I have called attention to the contrast between the fixity of his 
moral and personal character, and the great change in his attitude 
towards many questions and principles of public policy, but great 
though the changes of opinion he passed through unquestionably were, 
I think their extent has, in some degree, been exaggerated. 

Of course, it is not attempted to deny that these changes were 
grave and numerous. When, in 1856, a friend with whom he was 
intimate spoke and voted for the Ballot, Mr. Gladstone expressed 
grave annoyance at his having given his adhesion to so “ pernicious ” 
a measure. And when in the following year the same friend lost his 


(1) A friend once ventured to expostulate with him as to the innumerable post-cards 
issued by him in reply to officious correspondents. He took the remonstrance in good 
part, and admitted that ninety-nine per cent. of his correspondents had no right to an 
answer, and were guilty of impertinent intrusion ; but, he added, there might be one 
who was really seeking for help and might listen to his counsel, and that he should not 
think he did his duty if, for the sake of his own ease, he denied help which might be 
sincerely sought for, and which it was in his power to give. 

(2) On the fall of Lord Beaconsfield’s government in 1880 a friend (not the writer) 
who wished to spare Mr. Gladstone (who had not yet any private secretary available) 
some of the trouble of writing notes and sending messages, asked if he could in any 
way help him. The answer was, “ Pray” ; a most characteristic reply, showing the 
feeling deepest in Mr. Gladstone’s mind, the simplicity with which he gave utterance 
to the dominant thought of the moment, and the unworldliness which failed to see the 
incongruity, not indeed between the question and the reply, but between the tone in 
which it was asked and that in which it was answered. 
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seat in the House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone expressed a strong 
hope that during a period of exclusion from Parliament he would 
reconsider, and on further enquiry abandon, the opinions he had 
formed in favour of an extension of the suffrage and the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church. The measures thus condemned all 
subsequently became law on the motion of the man who then 
condemned them. 

Though no doubt there were many subjects with regard to which 
his opinions were in 1894 entirely opposite to those held in 1854, it 
should not be forgotten that these instances of real change have a 
strong tendency to make people overlook the fact that in many other 
important points his views were at the time of his death much what 
they had been fifty years earlier. 

Men have been so struck by obvious changes and inconsistencies 
that they have failed to note how in many ways he was the same, or 
how tendencies only partially disclosed, and of which he was prob- 
ably himself to a great degree unaware, were operating in silence. 
The underlying principles of action remained much the same, though 
the direction of the action taken may have been altogether different. 

His advocacy of a thorough free trade policy never varied. His 
detestation of war, and his dislike to large military and naval estab- 
lishments, were pronounced at a very early period. The principles 
of finance enunciated in his first budget were never abandoned. His 
inclination to espouse the cause of the weak against the strong, and 
his desire, without regard to consequences, to aid those whom he 
thought oppressed, were as clearly displayed in the Neapolitan letters 
of 1851, as in his denunciation at Liverpool of Armenian misgovern- 
ment, in the last public speech ever delivered by him—nearly half a 
century later. The principles which dictated many of his later utter- 
ances may in their germ be detected in the speeches of an earlier 
period, as, for instance, in those on the New Zealand Constitution in 
1852. He was always impatient of exceptional privileges, and his 
trust in the capacity of the people for self-government was always 
strong. 

Probably the explanation of the reluctance to admit his true value 
is to be found in the fact that the superiority of the man, and his 
unlikeness to those round him, jarred upon the conventionalities and 
unrealities of the environment in which both he and they lived. A 
man who was always desperately in earnest wearied and irritated 
those who were seldom really in earnest about anything at all. And 
some minor causes were not inoperative in a similar direction. Oxford 
had given him a certain semi-ecclesiastical tone which was not 
generally relished. The courtesy which was naturally his, had also 
something of a clerical type. The repose of manner and of mind, and 
calm evenness of speech, exacted by the conventions of society, were 
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impossible to one whose restless vehemence in regard to any matter, 
small or great, which interested him, was irrepressible. But, above 
all, society was impatient of a man better, nobler, simpler, and more 
earnest than itself, and found satisfaction accordingly in the expres- 
sion of dislike and the practice of detraction. 

I have pointed out that there was a strong Tory prejudice against 
him in Parliament, and that up to 1864 no sufficiently strong Liberal 
feeling existed in his favour to counteract it. 

The popularity of a public man outside the House of Commons 
must be either the reflection and extension of popularity within it, or 
the result of direct addresses to the people and free communication 
with them. The first, Mr. Gladstone did not possess between 1850 
and 1865; on the latter course he had not embarked till about the 
middle of the sixties. 

When he had thoroughly identified himself with Liberalism of a 
progressive type, and had turned his great oratorical powers to direct 
communication with the masses, not only was his political power 
assured, but those whom he addressed began to conceive dimly what 
manner of man he really was. 

Of the great career which followed it is not my purpose here to 
speak. Suffice to say that had his fame rested on it alone, and the 
honours accorded to his memory been measured strictly by his action 
as a statesman, even then the enthusiastic reverence of half the 
people, and the respectful homage of the remainder, would have 
followed him to the grave. 

I have said that he became a popular idol. It is the fate of all 
idols to have attributes assigned to them which they do not possess, 
and to be regarded by their worshippers as the special patrons of 
their own views and wishes. I have no doubt that in some quarters 
Mr. Gladstone is honoured as the apostle of doctrines he did not 
hold and of causes with which he had no sympathy. 

But neither irrational idolatry, nor the loyalty of a party, nor the 
sober respect of political foes, nor any combination of them, would 
have been sufficient to stir the nation as it was stirred by the news of 
Mr. Gladstone’s death. The accidents of his life had been great, but 
it was felt that the man himself was greater. 

Other men have done great things before him, others have deserved 
national gratitude and honour, others have displayed in public life 
most of the virtues which he possessed, but of no other who has filled 
so large a space in the public eye can it be said that through all the 
toils and temptations of a long life he has been swayed throughout 
by none but the loftiest and the purest motives, and has escaped all 
taint of selfishness, insincerity, or cowardice. 

Of course the brightest picture has its shadows. I have not indicated 
and I shall not indicate them. To say that Mr. Gladstone had some 
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weaknesses and even some faults of character is only to say that he 
was human. But it is not when the echoes of the funeral service are 
barely hushed within the Abbey walls that they should be recalled to 
mind, nor in any case is mine the pen by which they should be 
recorded. 

1 have referred to the popular feeling on the death of Mr. Pitt. 
It is curious to speculate what, other things being the same, would 
have been the comparative estimate of the two men had Mr. Glad- 
stone died at the age of Mr. Pitt, or Mr. Pitt lived to the age of Mr. 
Gladstone. In each case it would have been a very different place from 
that now assigned them. In the latter case, judging from the inferi- 
ority of the men who filled his place for twenty years after his death, 
Pitt, whether in office or opposition, must have been the foremost man 
in Parliament, and would have guided its deliberations, certainly 
till the accession of William IV., and possibly till the beginning of the 
present reign. A Roman Catholic Relief Bill and a Parliamentary 
Reform Act would probably have been passed soon after the close of 
the great war; the Irish Viceroyalty would have been abolished ; 
the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland would have received State aid, 
and it is possible Ireland itself might have become a contented 
portion of the British Empire. Mr. Pitt would then have been 
remembered not as a reactionary Tory, but as the great Liberal 
minister of the century. On the other hand, it may be doubted 
whether under Mr. Pitt’s auspices England would have taken that 
conspicuous and successful part in the contest with Napoleon, which 
gained for her so commanding an influence in Europe up to the time 
of the Crimean War. 

Had Mr. Gladstone died at the age of forty-six, his name would 
probably have been handed down to posterity as that of a man of great 
oratorical power, of much ingenuity and subtlety of thought, of culti- 
vated intellect and irreproachable character, but an impracticable 
politician, a theorist and a dreamer wholly unfit to deal with the 
business of real life. 

The estimate would have been strangely false, but perhaps many of 
our accepted characters of those who have died in middle life are not 
much more just. 

SraNMORE, 
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For most of us old letters possess a subtle charm which varies only in 
degree with the position and intelligence of their author. At the 
bottom of the scale we may place those written by ordinary individuals 
to their peers—records of home or country life, of family events, of 
petty gossip, and the like. These, as a rule, do not appeal largely to 
the general reader; but they have a fascination of their own, never- 
theless. ‘The seeker after knowledge, for example, mindful of the 
dictum that the commonplaces of one generation develop into the 
traditions of those that succeed it, makes diligent search among them 
for the pearls that lie hidden here and there, and not infrequently 
reaps his reward in the discovery of the origin of some quaint expres- 
sion, or of an apparently meaningless custom which has survived the 
circumstances to which it owed its birth. The lucubrations of the 
cultivated man of the world, or of the trained observer, in turn appeal 
to a proportionately wider circle; while the supremest interest 
naturally centres round the written thoughts or expressions of opinion 
of those who have, in their time, themselves played great or noble 
parts. 

A place in the third category may justly be claimed for the 
letters which I have the honour of presenting to my readers. They 
were written by Mr. W. E. Gladstone to Mr. Henry Raikes, of 
Llwynegrin—the father of the late Postmaster-General—and form 
the scanty remnant of a tolerably extensive correspondence. Of the 
fourteen in my possession (which range from 1841 to 1863) six are 
merely acknowledgments, or relate to private matters. The remain- 
ing eight will, I venture to think, repay perusal. 

It may be said, by way of preface, that Mr. Raikes was a man of 
considerable erudition and ability; and further that, although he 
twice contested Derby as a Tory, his interest in politics was mainly 
academic. He was, however, an ardent Free Trader, and when 
Peel fell in the forties, his sympathies went out to those who, in the 
hour of the great Minister’s defeat, announced that they would stand 
by the principles which he had vindicated. Amongst them was Mr. 
Gladstone, and him Mr. Raikes fondly regarded as the probable 
future leader of a new and enlightened Party. 

Divers matters are dealt with in the correspondence, and I think 
that it will be best merely to set out the letters in chronological 
order without any laborious attempt at explanation. 

By virtue of his position as Registrar of the Diocese of Chester (a 
post which then brought in an income approaching that enjoyed by a 
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Lord Chancellor of the present day), Mr. Raikes was an authority on 
all matters pertaining to Ecclesiastical Law, and his distinguished 
correspondent was, it would seem, always ready to give due weight 
to any suggestion made by him in the direction of improvement or 
reform. For instance, in 1842 Mr. Gladstone wrote :— 


“ Whitehall, January 4th, 1842. 
“My Dear Sir,— 

‘*Upon receipt of your letter relating to the Ecclesiastical Courts, and the 
accompanying suggestions, I thought the best measure I could take for securing 
to them the weight and consideration to which they are justly entitled, was to 
forward them to Sir Robert Peel,! with whom, and with Sir James Graham, I 
apprehend it would chiefly rest to mature the details of any measure relating to 
that subject. I need not tell you that it is remote from my official department, 
and I am hardly justified with respect to a subject on which I am so partially 
informed, in doing more than thus forwarding to the proper quarter the testi- 
monies of competent witnesses, with suitable recommendations of them to notice. 

I thought that I had given directions for a letter to acquaint you of this, and I 
regret that, owing toa great pressure of business connected with another matter, 
it should have been omitted. 

“T remain, my dear Sir, 
“ Faithfully yours, 
“W. E. GLapsToNE.” 


The next letter, which deals with the Ministerial crisis of 1845, is 
of more general interest :— 


“ Private. 
** London, December 19th, ’45. 
‘*My Dear Sir, 

“On arriving in town Jate last night, whither I have been called by business 
of a private nature, I found your letter, and I must not delay thanking you for 
the indulgence with which you judge of my principles and conduct, an indulgence 
which I am fully sensible that they require. 

“T am fearful of speaking on the subject of the late Ministerial crisis—I say 
the late one, as Lord J. Russell has now, it appears, definitely undertaken to 
form a Government. Up to this moment I am entirely in the dark as to the 
specific nature of the causes which produced that crisis, and I feel that there must 
be much to be known hereafter, beyond what appears on the surface; therefore, 
that if we judge now, we must judge partially, and are in danger of judging 
falsely. 

‘*T heartily wish I could say to you, with respect to matters of higher and 
deeper import than the Corn Laws, that I thought we had now reached a position 
stable, defined, and consistent, the legitimate and adequate result of what we 
have done already, not to be abandoned, or further modified, without serious 
reflection. But, in fact, my impressions on these subjects are not so full of com- 
fort. I feel that many matters of vital interest have been opened and not closed, 
and opened in such a way that they will not close of themselves. How adjust- 
ments are to be obtained with respect to these in sucha way as to reconcile, in 


(1) Sir Robert Peel was then Prime Minister ; Sir James Graham, Home Secretary ; 
and Mr. Gladstone, Master of the Mint ani Vice-President of the Board of Trade. 
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some tolerable degree, the spirit of our ancient institutions with the present state 
of the materials of Government, by which I mean the ideas, desires, and principles 
current in the country, is a problem of extreme intricacy. 

“T only hope we may be driven by all these vicissitudes, by the disturbance of 
the firmest combinations, and the overthrow of the greatest powers almost with- 
out a cause, to rely less on ourselves, and more upon the Almighty Arm, and the 
Heart of love which guides it. 

‘“*In the course of a few days, I hope to return to Hawarden, where I have left 
my wife and children. 

“T remain, my dear Sir, 
* Faithfully yours, 
‘“*H, RArkEs, Esa. ‘“W. E, GLADSTONE. 


“T ought not to have left it to a postscript to say how glad I should be to see 
you among us, and in the character you profess. Strange to say, I was prevented 
from sending this note last night, and to-day Lord John is out again !’’ 


So far as Mr. Gladstone himself was concerned, the crisis resulted 
in his return to office after an absence of several months, and the 
loss of his seat at Newark. 

His next letter is evidently a reply to a suggestion on Mr. Raikes’s 
part that,in view of the impending General Election, he should take 
steps to secure his return by acquiring a borough which was, probably, 
literally in the market. 


“13, C. H. Terrace, April 23rd, ’46. 
* My Dear Sir,— 

“Tam very much obliged by your kind and considerate note, but I do not 
think I can ask you to entertain the subject of it with reference tome. First, 
because, until I have made some arrangement for what remains of this Parliament, 
I think it would be altogether premature for me to consider plans relating to a 
future one. Secondly, because I doubt whether a proprietary connection with a 
borough is one suitable either to my means, my station, or my feelings. Such con- 
nection, if not sustained by residence and its genial influences, should be somewhat 
extensive in order to be effective ; and Ilook uponit generally as adapted either 
to persons of landed possessions or of great money fortune. But the temporary 
consideration is the one which, with regard to a negotiation now pending, ought 
to be regarded as conclusive. 

“ Believe me, my dear Sir, 
“ Very faithfully yours, 
“W. E. GLADSTONE. 


‘“‘T have not overlooked the suggestion at the close of your letter ; my reason 
for not taking more definite notice of it is, that I am but little in a condition to 
supply your desideratum, a basis of reunion. 


“ Henry Rarkes, Esq.” 


Mr. Gladstone did not succeed in finding a resting-place until 
1847, when he became member for Oxford University. At that 
time Lord John Russell, who had succeeded Sir Robert Peel, was 
in power. The sudden death of the latter, on July 2nd, 1850, 
which resulted from a fall from his horse, carried dismay into the 
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hearts of his followers. On July 6th, Mr. Gladstone wrote as 
follows :— 


“6, Carlton Gardens, July 6th, 50. 
‘*My Dear Sir,— 

*«T sincerely regret both that I have been prevented by the pressure of business 
from acknowledging your letter on its arrival, and that I can say little at the 
present moment by way of reply. It is, indeed, easy to predict that the death 
of the great statesman who has been so suddenly snatched away from us, will 
produce great political effects: the presence that restrained many elements of 
strife being removed they will begin to work with fresh vigour. But what those 
effects will be no man is in a condition to judge. ‘The disintegration of all party, 
of the whole habit of community of action beyond the limits of the body called 
Protectionists, is complete. No one can say when or how it will be organized 
anew ; but, in all probability, it will work out for itself a way towards this end in 
no very long time, though fewer men can now discern it. 

“One of the most obvious suppositions is that, as the Government have now lost 
their great Conservative prop, the Radicals will henceforward require them to 
pay a higher price for support from that quarter. But the disposition to exact 
that price will in time be checked by the apprehension, lest, by fixing it too high, 
they should stimulate any latent tendencies in the fractions of Conservatism 
towards reunion. 

“*T remain, 
“Very faithfully yours, 
‘6H. Rarkes, Esq.” <W. E. GLADSTONE.” 


The next letter is dated five years later, and deals with personal 
rather than private matters. In the interval Lord John Russell’s 
administration had come to an end, and the Coalition Ministry had 
run its span. Palmerston was in power; but it would seem that 
Mr. Gladstone had little faith in the stability of his Government, 
which, however, in the result, succeeded in holding its own until 
early in 1858. 

‘*‘ Hawarden, November Sth, ’55. 
“My Dear Sir,— 

“T postponed thanking you for the Memoir of Chancellor Raikes until, by 
perusal, I should have qualified myself to do it with a good conscience. I am now 
in this condition, and I beg you to accept of my thanks for so very interesting a 
paper. My knogvledge of your father was remote, but I have heard of his high 
character as a judge, and I shared the pleasant impressions which his remarkable 
aspect must have made on all who saw him ; and I now feel you have improved 
my acquaintance with him, and helped me to look back on his character and 
career with the respect which his piety, even more than his talents and accom- 
plishments commands. 

“Tt appears to me that you have, in a most becoming manner, harmonised the 
duties of a son with those of a biographer. 

** 1 did not faii to hand the other copy of the memoir to Mr. R. Phillimore. 

‘At any time you may rely on any information or suggestion that I can offer 
with respect to Dissolution. For the present I do not much expect it ; but the 
life of the Parliament, from the time when it meets, will probably be ricketty. 
Yet in the early part of a session a Minister is commonly more or less controlled 
by his financial necessities, and the want of a Mutiny Act. 

* Most faithfully yours, 

“H. RarkEs, Esq.” “ W. E, GLADSTONE.” 
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In *57 Mr. Gladstone wrote to encourage his friend’s halting 
Parliamentary ambitions :— 


“11, Carlton H. Terrace, March 7th, ’57. 
“My DEAR Sir,— 


‘*T shall be ready to give my best attention to the question of the Renewal 
Bill ; but from your description of the case, I should suppose it to be one in 
which you would have no difficulty with the Government. 

“It would have been very agreeable to me to learn that the approaching Dis- 
solution had set you in motion, and that you were likely to be numbered among 
the members of the new Parliament. If you would wish to hear of any oppor- 
tunity that might offer, not being already engaged, perhaps you would let me 
know any particulars you might think fit to be mentioned. 

“You will have learned, I dare say, that there is a requisition for a County 
Meeting in Flintshire about the China War ; and I hope this measure may have 
had your approval. I propose to go down and attend any meeting which may be 
held upon that subject. 

‘“* It will, I hope, also be found practicable to rectify the representation of the 
county. 

; “ Believe me, my dear Sir, 
“Very faithfully yours, 
‘W. E, GLADSTONE. 

“HH. RarkEs, Esq., 


“T know well, from our frequent meetings on the Chester road, the nature of 
your vincula.” 


The explanation of the postscript lies in the fact that when Mr. 
Raikes rode into Chester he was usually accompanied, for a portion 
of the way, by one or more of his sons and daughters. 

The attempt to “rectify the representation of the County” of 
Flint, failed to meet with success; and the Mostyns then, as on 
many previous occasions, held their own. Their opponents had to 
pay up and look pleasant; and the following letter deals with that 
portion of the proceedings :— 


“11, Carlton H. Terrace, May 28th, ’57. 
“My DEAR Sir, 

“ Understanding from my brother-in-law, Mr. Glynne, that you have applied 
to everyone for assistance towards the expenditure of the Flintshire Election, who 
could be suggested as in any manner fit to be made the subject of such an application, 
unless Sir Watkin Wynn might be considered an exception, I certainly shall make 
no difficulty on account of that particular case, and I lose no time in sending you 
the draft for one hundred and fifty pounds which you have desired; tho’ I 
have to add that I by no means wish to stand upon the terms of my original 
engagement, and shall be quite willing, if others have subscribed upon an under- 
standing (though erroneous) that I had unconditionally promised five hundred 
pounds, to pay up the remainder and stand on a footing of equality with others 
as to any limited percentage which may be returnable. In short, in this matter I 
am most ready to do what you and Mr, Ffoulkes, aware of the facts, may think 
just, without raising any question whatever. My object in pressing, perhaps 
pertinaciously, that all who may be called Anti-Mostyn should be asked to con- 
tribute, was to establish what I thought the true character of the struggle as one 
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on behalf of the county, and not on behalf of the candidate, or his family, or 
connections. 
“T remain, 
‘“* Very faithfully yours, 
“Henry Rakes, Esgq., “ W. E. GLADSTONE, 
“ Registry, Chester.’’ 


The last of the budget is dated 1863, and was written when 
Henry Raikes was lying on his death-bed. Although he suffered great 
pain, a fatal termination of his illness was not at first anticipated ; 
and it is evident that, though Mr. Gladstone must have gathered 
that the attack was serious, he did not regard it as being of a 
dangerous nature. 

“Hawarden, August 31st, 63. 
“My DEAR Sir, 

“T heard a few days ago, with deep concern, of your sufferings, and I write 
to express my regret that the pitiless rain has prevented me from employing this 
afternoon in coming over to your residence to enquire for you. I know it is 





little that the expression of sympathy can do, and that even among human aids 
you have what are far superior in your own high spirit and resolution ; but I 
could not refrain, for my own satisfaction, from troubling you with a line, which 
pray allow to remain unacknowledged. Hoping we may soon have improved 
accounts, and 

“With kind regards from all here, I remain 

“Very faithfully yours, 
“'W. E. GLADSTONE. 
“We are on the eve of setting out for Penmaenmawr. 


“H. Raikes, Esq.’’ 


Although this small collection of letters (for it cannot be called a 
series) is manifestly incomplete, it is, I venture to think, in itself 
of considerable interest, apart from the references to public events 
which it contains. There has never been any tendency to cast a 
doubt upon the simple piety which was one of Mr. Gladstone’s most 
marked characteristics, or upon his native tenderness of disposition ; 
and it is therefore unnecessary to dwell upon the evidence bearing 
on the possession of those attributes contained in these letters. On 
the other hand, an impression is extant that the great leader lacked 
somewhat in the saving grace of humour; and this, no doubt, is largely 
true as far as his public utterances are concerned. The correspondence, 
nevertheless, tends to show that he could unbend in private when 
occasion offered. The delicate touch contained in the sentence “ you 
have in a most becoming manner harmonised the duties of a son with 
those of a biographer,” and the more obvious hit when he describes 
the difficulties of a Minister early in the Session, readily occur to 
one as examples. This is but one of the sidelights cast by these 
letters. Others in plenty are to be found by those who have the 
skill to read between the lines, and the grace to appreciate a noble 
character. 

Henry Sr. Jonn Rakes. 
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Two generations have passed away since Giacomo Leopardi was laid 
to rest, June 15th, 1857, in the little Neapolitan church of San 
Vitale. His troubled, meteoric career aroused the wonder and sym- 
pathy of his contemporaries, many of whom saw in him “the 
evening star of great Italian poetry” and not the least daring 
speculative intellect of that daring time. On the Continent his 
history has been regarded with curious interest; his work is ren- 
dered into many languages, and the stream of views and reviews. 
of his opinions and personality still flows. M. Bourget tells us in 
his Sensations d’ Italie, that much of his poetry is as familiar to. 
Frenchmen as the most renowned soliloquies of Lamartine and De 
Musset; while in Germany the spread of thought congenial with 
Leopardi’s own has made him a familiar name. The Italy of the 
hour has other oracles, yet to-day she does official homage to this 
“spiritual brother of Dante,” and the new poets refrain from laying 
hands on their father Parmenides. 

In England almost alone Leopardi’s life and writings have excited 
but little interest. It is strange that it should be so. Mr, Gladstone 
long since introduced him to English readers;' Matthew Arnold 
spoke of him as a master of language “worthy to be named with 
Milton and Dante” ;* Mr. Symonds, in those remarkable essays of 
1890, illustrated “classical Italian in its perfection” solely from 
Leopardi’s poems and prose. Vehemently opposed at all points 
to Leopardi’s teaching, Mr. Gladstone sees in him “ one of the most 
extraordinary men whom this century has produced, ... . one 
who in almost every branch of mental exertion had the capacity for 
attaining the very highest excellence, stamping upon his work, like 
other masters, a type that defies all counterfeit.”” Certainly you shall 
not find here, in Sainte-Beuve’s “ noblest, calmest, most austere of 
poets,” the unconvincing emphasis, the suspicion of theatricality 
which to northern ears must often detract from the music and 
precision of the Latin languages. 


I. 


Count Giacomo Leopardi was born just a hundred years ago 
at Recanati, in the marches south of Ancona, where his family had 
been settled for many generations. His relations with his parents 

(1) Quarterly Review, 1850, reprinted ‘‘ Gleanings,”’ vol. ii. An elaborate estimate ; 
since which, however, fresh material throws further light on Leopardi. 

(2) Address on Milton. 

VOL, LXIV. N.S. c 
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have been the topic of much controversy. His father Count Monaldo, 
was a gentilhomme de province of the eighteenth-century school, with 
literary tastes, but of narrow and intolerant temper, a man altogether 
of odd pedantic formalisms. The last person in Italy to wear a 
sword, he dressed habitually in black, with the economic object of 
evading expense, and with the moral one of inspiring respect. His 
mother, the real seat of authority, was of a somewhat hard and prac- 
tical cast of mind, preoccupied with the administration of her hus- 
band’s much-encumbered property. Her rule was of iron, the economy 
which tied Giacomo to Recanati ill-directed, and it can hardly be 
denied that she allowed her position as business agent to eclipse that 
of mother of her children. The Casa Leopardi was made more 
sombre still by the Contessa’s melancholy conception of religious life : 
a frigid devotional rule was enforced, together with, or rather as part 
of, an antiquated family etiquette, which stood like a barrier between 
the elder and younger generations. Without sympathy or affection 
in infancy, except for the companionship of his brother and sister ; sur- 
rounded in youth by an uncongenial and illiterate society, the home 
of his ancestors became to him what Asti had been to Alfieri, and 
Grenoble to his bourgeois contemporary Stendhal. Yet bitterly as he 
learned to hate Recanati, the ergo selvaggio of many outbursts, it 
was there, strangely enough, that his greatest work was written, and 
the country between the Adriatic and the Apennines, with its wide 
stretches of sea and sky, is everywhere the background of his poems, 
just as a not dissimilar landscape is the setting of the earlier work of 
Tennyson. 

Driven thus back upon himself, wandering in his solitude there 
through the palazzo with its great scholastic library, he began to 
throw himself, at first perhaps out of sheer ennui, into the visionary 
life of books. His early education, like that of many other famous 
heretics, had been committed to the tutorship of priests. But he 
soon outpaced their ecclesiastical Latinity, and entered alone on that 
intellectual development which had rarely been paralleled even in 
the great age of Italian learning. Without encouragement or sugges- 
tion he had, when sixteen, prepared an edition of Porphyrius’s Life 
of Plotinus, which was afterwards consulted with profit by Creuzer, 
who had spent thirty years on the study of the Alexandrians. At 
seventeen years of age those who knew of him counted him one of 
the first philologists living, and he had then, in addition to other 
work, written seven volumes on matters of classical scholarship. He 
attained such a mastery of language that he was able to impose 
compositions of his own on the learned world as genuine relics of 
classical Greek, and he practised a similar mystification on Italian 
scholars by perfectly reproducing the style of the fourteenth century, 
the golden age of language in Tuscany. He corresponded with Mai, 
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the discoverer of Cicero’s Republic, and was splendidly praised in a 
preface of Niebuhr’s as Italie sue jam nune conspicuum ornamentum. 
He wrote Latin and French as consummately as Greek or Italian, 
he read almost every language of Western Europe, and even with 
Hebrew he must have had more than a passing acquaintance, for we find 
him adventuring himself, with the rashness of youth, in an acrimonious 
discussion with the rabbis of the synagogue at Ancona! In a corre- 
spondence lately published, Stella, the Milanese bookseller, urges the 
translation of a series of elegant extracts from Crabbe’s Corough 
(sic '), the Poetical Works of Miss Anna Seward, and those of a 
certain Mr. Robert Burns, in order to give Italy “an interesting idea ” 
of English literature. I cannot discover that he attempted to solve 
the literary equation. 

But in this substitution of books for life his physical development 
had been fatally sacrificed. His constitutional weakness, and even 
actual deformity, became such that the life of his body, as truly as 
of Pope’s, was a “ long disease.’’ A victim of complex and mysterious 
ailments, the remedy for one aggravated another. Cold paralyzed 
him, heat brought on an internal malady. In winter he could not 
bear a fire, so remained in bed, or wrote immersed in a huge sack of 
feathers up to the waist. For long periods, once for a whole year 
together, weakness of the eyes made it impossible to read or write, 
or even to stir during daylight from a darkened room. Like Pope 
also, and his contemporary Byron, he was in an extreme degree 
sensible of physical imperfections. Nature, who can take away with 
one hand what she gives with another, fretted him mentally and 
physically by a strange want of correspondence with his surroundings ; 
his brief life was but a prolonged dying, its chief condition the defini- 
tion of death. 

The reader of Leopardi’s correspondence, especially that with 
Giordani, a man famous in those days, enters intimately into his early 
years. He lived everything he wrote, but to these outpourings 
applies in a peculiar degree his brother Carlo’s saying, that “ whoever 
is his friend recognises in his writings the whole man.” Mr. Glad- 
stone compares the Epistolario with the letters of Cowper, Italians 
compare it, as indeed Leopardi’s whole career, with that of Tasso. 
Certainly these Letters, if they have Tasso’s learning, his dignity of 
thought, his eloquence, are not inferior to Cowper’s in grace and 
tenderness. ‘T'o the Letters should be added the Ricordanze, a poem of 
untranslateable beauty, and the Primo Amore, where he describes his 
intellectual isolation,— 

“ Solo il mio cor piaceami, e col mio core 
In un perenne ragionar sepolto, 
Alla guardiar seder del mio dolore.’ 


> 





(1) Costa: Lettere Inedite, 1888, p. 70. This was in 1816. 
c2 
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Here, too, we come upon that ardent patriotic emotion which was to 
make him famous as a poet among men who knew nothing of him as 
a scholar. The moment was one of bitter political disillusion. For 
three centuries the fortunes of Italy had been, in the tragic phrase of 
Sismondi, “ episodes in the history of other nations.” The French 
Revolution came, sweeping away, there as elsewhere, that old cor- 
rupted order, and idealists like Giordani had seen in Napoleon at one 
moment, in Joachim Murat at another, the forerunner of Italian 
unity. But the Congress of Vienna, with its ignoble dynastic re- 
arrangement, rudely shook their dreams, and once more Italy became, 
according to the epigram of Metternich, a “ geographical expression.” 
The misfortunes of his country are the burden of these early odes. 
Gia Ju grande, Or WON e quella I He sees the - friendless bodies of 
unburied men,” compatriots dead in the Moscow campaign: Di lor 
querel il boreal deserto, E  conscie fur le sthilanti selve. France is 
her betrayer, the France of Charles VIII., through whom her first 
ruin came, and now France had finished her evil work by deluding 
and expatriating the Italian youth, slain fighting, not for their 
‘country, but for their country’s enemies. Moriam per quella gente 
che ? uceide ! 
“ Taccio gli altii nemici e l’altra doglie 
Ma non la Francia scelerata e nera.”’ 


In the generation of Leopardi, as in that of Chateaubriand, political 
disenchantments were assuredly among the origins of a more arbitrary 
melancholy. 

These celebrated poems have been very variously judged. It is 
strange—or is it strange ?—that French critics have denied the sin- 
cerity of this patriotic inspiration. No one who carefully notes the 
Correspondence, to say nothing of internal evidence, will incline to 
their view."_ The poems are productions of early youth, the first and 
most famous, 7o Italy, is Petrarchian in style, and on the whole they 
hardly have the disciplined imagination, the consummate mastery 
which he afterwards attained. But their power is still extraordinary : 
even the J¢alia seems to have left a deep impression on Sainte-Beuve. 
Their influence on the future of his country survived his hopes, and 
De Sanctis has left on record the thrill and glamour they had for 
the next generation.? “ With Manzoni to church—with Leopardi to 
the battle-field!”’ cried the soldiers of Italian unity. Their reminis- 
cence of the great Italian writers is certainly in part premeditated ; 
for it was Leopardi’s object to awake the great traditions of Italian 
literature. From Dante to Alfieri the patriotic sentiment had been 

(1) And in a letter published since these attacks we find Giacomo actually quarrelling 
with his brother because of his unpatriotic preference for French and English literature. 
It is sad to think he was led astray by the warmth and glamour of the Jetical Works of 
Miss Anra Seward. 

(2) Saggi Critici, and his Studio su G. Leopardi, p. 109. Naples, 1894. 
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the very breath upon the summits of the national imagination. To 
Dante Italy had been “ the hostelry of sorrow;” to Petrarch, a Latin 
Rachel weeping for her children; in Machiavelli her fate seemed mir- 
rored in a profound and obscure irony. It had troubled the serenity 
of art, and from Michael Angelo the sorrows of his country received, 
in colour and marble, their most intense expression. It was Italy 
also that gazed through the symbols and visions of the Sistine chapel, 
borrowed from that de profundis of patriotism, the writings of the 
Jewish prophets; it was Italy that brooded above the tombs of the 
Medici at San Lorenzo, in the “ Sleeper,” the ‘ Pensoso,” and the 
“Dawn.” Filicaja had summed up her history, “ per servir sempre, 
© vincitrice o vinta’’—conquering or conquered, evermore a slave ; 
and to Foscolo, the fieriest spirit of Leopardi’s own day, she appeared 
a valley of dry bones, awaiting the breath of inspiration in vain. That 
was the tradition, so eloquent to his countrymen, which Leopardi 
invoked, and therefore we find him now recalling Petrarch, now 
declaiming to the shade of Dante, just as we find him reconstructing 
Simonides to apply the lessons of Thermopylae to his own time. He 
had not yet, assuredly, convinced himself of the vanity of effort, nor 
of the futility of these moral aims. 

We may pass quickly over Leopardi’s remaining years ; his life, 
like that of most poets, is not rich in highly-coloured or dramatic 
incident. When twenty-four he escaped from his “ living tomb ” at 
Recanati, and went to Rome. He was not drawn by the love of 
city distractions, which Browning has wittily parodied in the average 
Italian of quality, nor did his restlessness as yet find expression in 
that thirst of travel and movement, which, since Rousseau, Alfieri, 
and Byron, has laid hold on the modern mind. Besides an employ- 
ment which should make him independent of his family, he hoped to 
find in Rome that large intellectual life to which he had so eagerly 
looked forward. His project, however, failed ; the exertions even of 
Niebuhr and Bunsen could effect nothing for one who refused to 
harness his intellect to the Church. The Roman scholars, after all, 
were pedants; the populace, swarming in the great piazzas which had 
staged so many histories, seemed, in his eyes, a nation of pigmies. 
“The eternal streets of this ‘ Eternal capital’ ’”’—he speaks of the 
Leonine city as a Londoner might of the Cromwell Road. It was his 
first experience of a large town, and his letters show him sensitive in 
a high degree to that apparent impotence and insignificance of the 
individual in centres of population, which is certainly among the 
causes of the “maladie du siécle présent.” Still more was he appalled 
by the sordid pressure, the waste and stress inseparate from our huge 
competitive societies ; a sentiment expressed with deep intensity by a 
spirit akin to his in our own literature.t. Rome herself became 


(1) See especially Clough’s Jacod. 
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deciduous to him, with his vast but specially classical culture: he 
seemed to be seeking the renewal of youth in the burying-ground of 
antiquity. He returned to Recanati, and from Recanati he soon 
wandered again. For the next ten years we find him now at Milan 
or Bologna, now at Pisa or Florence, hurrying from city to city of 
Italy, with /’orrenda notte, the inexorable night of Recanati for back- 
ground, like destiny in a Greek drama. At Bologna he was earliest 
famous; in Tuscany he was familiar with the liberal Florentine 
group, which included Niccolini, Colletta, and Gino Capponi. There 
too he knew Beyle, like him detached among the intellectual schools 
of his time; like him a master of that searching analysis which 
little in our relative existence is fitted to resist. For Pisa, like 
Shelley and his fellow-countryman Giusti, he had an enthusiasm, and 
it was there, as Signor Antona-Traversi has recently shown, that he 
wrote the charming Pisoryimento, the most buoyant of his poems. 
But the winter of 1833—4 reduced him to so low an ebb that it was 
evidently the opinion of his doctors that he could not live much 
longer. At this moment a young Neapolitan appears on the scene, 
Antonio Ranieri, whose friendship for Leopardi recalls the ideal of 
antiquity. He went with him to Naples, which had been suggested 
as a last chance of prolonging his life, and for four years there he and 
his sister Paulina watched over the unfortunate man of genius. 
Ranieri speaks of these years as his own Vita Nuova.’ For nothing 
is better attested than that Leopardi, with all his impotence for life, 
left the deepest impression on those who knew him. Nor does this 
surprise anyone acquainted with his writings. He is not the elegiac 
young man of every literature. Giordani “seemed to converse with 
a demi-god”’; Niebuhr, after his first visit, in those Roman days, to 
Leopardi’s “wretched lodging,” rushed into Bunsen’s study to tell 
him that he had at last seen a Roman worthy of the classical republic. 
And now the devotion of Ranieri finds an echo in the Bavarian poet, 
Platen, who had come southwards with the true German enthusiasm 
for Naples. He, too, had voiced the do/ore mondiale, the Weiltschmerz 
of his time, and had taken refuge also in the proud isolation of classical 
culture. But in 1836 the cholera appeared: Platen fled before the 
scourge, and died at Syracuse. His death deeply agitated Leopardi, 
“er hatte wohl gern seine iibrigen Tage fiir den Freund hingegeben,” 
says Herr Schulz, their companion. The respite would have been a 
short one. He died, in the end somewhat suddenly, on the 14th of 
June, 1837. His last words were, “I can see you no longer ; open 
the window yonder, let me see the light!’ words uttered at Weimar 
just five years before. 

We do not speak of him as we speak of the great poets, painters, 
musicians, in whose graves, as in that of his contemporary Schubert, 


(1) Sette Anni di Sodalizio con G. Leopardi. Naples, 1880. 
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“yet greater hopes are buried.” He is not among the inheritors of 
unfulfilled renown. His last letter welcomes his approaching end, 
his last dialogue, in which he takes a friendly farewell of that doctrine 
of progress which he had assailed with such merciless irony, shows 
that he looked upon his work as done. He died in physical and 
intellectual old age at thirty-nine, the age of his friend Platen, 
of the great Pascal, like him a sufferer in body and mind. He lies 
buried in the church of San Vitale, on the road to Pozzuoli, not 
far from the tomb of Virgil, which overlooks that beautiful land and 
sea. On his tomb might be inscribed the epitaph he composed for 
Sannazzaro :— 


“ Da sacro cineri flores : hic ille Maroni 
Sincerus Musa proximus ut tumulo,”’ 


II. 


The style of Leopardi has the sweep and vastness of his native 
prospects of sea and sky.’ Take for example the following little blank 
verse poem, somewhat vaguer than his wont, but with a studied and 
essential vagueness :— 


“ This lonely hill was always dear to me, 
This hedgerow, that defends the wandering eye 
From sight of far horizons. Yet when here 
Seated in contemplation, when the mind 
Imagines space on space, boundless, beyond, 
Their sovran silences, abysmal calm, 
The heart is stilled with awe. And while the wind 
Moans in the leaves, its voices side by side 
Challenge that vast afar. So I recall 
Time everlasting, all past seasons dead, 
The murmur of living hours, their voice, their sound : 
Then the mind sinks in shoreless oceans merged, 
Yet makes sweet shipwreck upon those calm seas.” 


It is hardly possible to read his poetry and remain unmoved by its 
classical directness, its beauty of diction, its felicity of phrase and 
rhythm, and the splendid and orderly architecture of its thought. 
The structure of his verse is as subtle as Milton’s; his later poems, 
which rely almost entirely on rhymeless cadence, are almost as severe 
as Samson Agonistes. Its very strength of framework, its so/ida 
ossatura, is the secret of a certain winning persuasion, which in 
modern English has an analogue in Newman’s prose. His peculiar 
power of language, with its union of stateliness and simplicity, of 


(1) The formative influence of these surroundings has already been observed. But 
the criticism of the milieu, which across the Channel has been pushed to such mysterious 
subtleties, seems to derive his classical quality from the (Renascence) architecture of 


the family palazzo ! 
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austerity and sweetness, recalls Arnold before any other English 
writer ; but, unlike Arnold, he is so evenly supreme that nearly every 
one of his poems has been singled out, by native critics, as the best, 
or among the best, of his collection. He commands the scale of 
Italian vowel sound with the skill of a Tennyson, but a Tennyson 
whose piano has become an organ. It is not easy, I know it, to state 
the facts about Leopardi without becoming suspect; but the facts 
remain. There is imaginative beauty in his work as all-penetrating, 
b it of greater sanity, than Shelley’s, and there is in it the compelling 
force which both he and Shelley admired in Byron. And where 
Byron and Shelley are poor, Leopardi is rich. The force of Byron is 
too often like rush, a “tale of little meaning, tho’ the words are 
strong,’ while with Shelley, too, we sigh at times for some of that 
“fundamental brainwork ” which a poet both of Leopardi’s nation 
and ours desired in all great art. Arnold, in his essay on Byron, has 
contrasted Leopardi’s “grave fulness of knowledge, his insight 
into the real bearings of the questions which, as a sceptical poet, he 
raises, his power of seizing the real point,’ with the want of philo- 
sophical lucidity in the author of Cain. In truth, the secret of 
Leopardi is this, that while his philosophy is, in his own mind, 
the first thing, while his poetry is remarkable above all for its intel- 
lectual strength and earnest conviction, it is nevertheless of such 
technical perfection as to fascinate readers who care nothing whatever 
about his theory of the universe. ‘They read him as men read 
Paradise Lost, to whom its politico-theological conception is utterly 
dead; as men read the Jnferno, who care nothing for the pains and 
circles of Dante’s hell; as we read the sermons of Taylor or even the 
soliloquies of a Sir Thomas Browne. Nothing is rarer in literature, 
after the very greatest names, than an equal union of high intel- 
lectual with high poetic power. In nearly all ancient and modern 
philosophic poetry, for example, the thinker overshadows the artist ; 
there is in it ‘more wisdom than grace,” as Cicero says of Simonides, 
“less art than strength,” as he could say even of Lucretius. Again, 
the number is legion whose technical power, like that of Leopardi’s 
friend, Platen, far exceeds their inspiration; who have, indeed, 
mastered the subtle art of expression, but seem, after all, to have little 
or nothing to propose. We have mentioned Lucretius, and of Lucre- 
tius Leopardi reminds us a hundred times. He says himself that he 
had made, not only his language, but the very texture of his mind 
Hellenic. Yet his genius is essentially Latin, so far as we can use 
the convenient short-hand of these racial terms. His vocabulary, his 
diction, are penetrated with Italian influences—with those of Horace, 
Dante, Petrarch most of all. He is one of the writers least absent 
from the past, as learned as, Milton, or Tennyson, or Dante. And in 


Italian literature his relation with Lucretius is similar to that of 
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Tasso with Virgil. I do not know that he ever mentions that great 
man, but he is most surely his intellectual descendant. Tel fut ton 
chaste amour pour Vdpre vérité! cries de Musset to him in words 
which might be applied to either. The striking poem addressed to 
Count Pepoli is singularly Lucretian, and it contains a passage 
imitated from those wonderful lines on the tedium vite in the third 
book of the De Rerun Natura, which have inspired many another 
poet and orator. Each opposed a philosophy of the unconscious to 
the anthropomorphic theology of his day with the same tragic con- 
viction, the same fierce earnestness; both, of temper ascetic and 
austere, detached from the trivial objects of common will, are 
examples of a stern disinterestedness, a high unsullied purity of soul, 
which lives, surely, and leavens the spirit of anation. A shadow is on 
their brows; spectators of existence, looking before and after, there is 
the sense in them of tragedy in things, a touch of night on the uncer- 
tainties of the universe. Nevertheless, the Roman is an enthusiast 
for the future; Leopardi is spurred by a passionate desire to unmask 
the supposed injustice of the world :— 


“ T, acerbo vero, i ciechi 
Destini investigar delle mortali 
E dell’ eterne cose... . 
Con quali ordini e leggi, a che si volva 
Questo arcano universo ... 
. che conosciuto, ancor che tristo, 
Ha suoi diletto il vero.’’ 


That is the passion for truth, come what may, whether or no it 
shall whisper pleasant things, expressed after his own manner by 
Clough, and caught from Leopardi by an English disciple, /ongo tamen 
intervallo! the poet of the “ City of Dreadful Night.” “Tl n’y a de 
consolation,” Pascal had said long before, “ qu’en la vérité seule.” 

Nature in Leopardi is not so much described as felt. There is no 
attempt to catalogue the observations which may be made on canvas 
or in a pocket-book before natural scenery. In his letters written 
during travel, there is not a single passage of descriptive painting. 
Unlike most poets, he is unconcerned with merely decorative effects, 
and perhaps felt that a succession of phrases in time does not convey 
an instantaneous effect in space. But the intensity of his imaginative 
presentment of natural beauty or impressiveness as an atmosphere in 
which the object is steeped, or as a background to his lyrical reflec- 
tions, can hardly be surpassed. The relation between his rare pictures 

(1) In a letter to Count Monaldo, Appendice all’ Epistolario, 1878, Puccinotti mention 
a portion of a didactic poem in the Lucretian manner among other MSS. of his early 
years. Leopardi's editor, however, and his brother Carlo declare this probably a mis- 
take. Yet general internal evidence suggests that Puccinotti’s recollection was exact. 
The point is rather interesting. 
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and the sympathetic nature-painting of our Poet Laureate is precisely 
analogous to the relation between a landscape by Corot and, say, the 
justly popular work of Mr. Leader. In Leopardi, as in Corot’s more 
concrete medium, you have the large and simple touch, the sacrifice 
of detail, the slurring of the irrelevant towards the essential spaces, 
the richness of mystery and suggestion. In the Laureate, on the 
other hand, as in Mr. Leader, you have a most clear and accurate 
account of the obvious separate objects which were successively 
observed by a lover of nature at his leisure. Yet Leopardi’s indif- 
ference to detail is not really the outcome of any deliberate «esthetic 
system, such as that of Diderot. For if the world is fortuitous, there is 
no sublime universal implicate in the particular; the flower in the 
crannied wall, the primrose by the river’s brim, have no ineffable sig- 
nification. Nothing, however, characterises his method more than 
his power of producing the greatest impression with the slenderest of 
means. A line is more eloquent than many pages ; he can awe, move 
his readers with a word :— 


“Veggo dall’ alto fiameggiar le stelle 
Cui di lontan fa specchio 
Tl mare, e tutte le scintille in giro 
Per lo voto seren brillare il mondo.” 


“ Di taciturne piante incoronato.”’ 


“la secreta 
Nelle profonde selve ira de’ venti.” 


‘* Dolce e chiara ? la notte e senza vento, 
E queta sovra i tetti e in mezzo agli orti 
Posa la luna, e di lontan rivela 
Serena ogni montagna.” 


*« Parlo al mio core il fonte 
Meco favella il mar.” 


“*o che serena 
Dominatrice del etereo campo 
Questa flebil riguardi umana sede.” 


Or take his reflective mood ; but here the poet suffers even more by 
uprooting him from his context :— 


‘* ove tende 
Questo vagar mio breve, 
Il tuo corse immortale !”’ 


** Cagciono i regni intanto, 
Passan genti e linguaggi : ella nol vede ; 
>» 


El!’ uom d’ eternita s’arroga il vanto ! 


* Del tacito infinito andar del tempo.” 
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‘altro che giuoco 
Son 1’ opre de’ mortali, ed ¢ men vano 
Della menzogna il vero ?”’ 


’ 


* T’ infinita vanitd del tutto.’ 


He will come after the great masters of thought, and his intense 
personal sentiment will strike on us with the suddenness of new con- 
viction :— 

“ Che fa |’ aria infinita, e quel profondo 

Infinito seren? Che vuol dir questa 
Solitudine immensa ! ed io che sono ?”’ 
Has Lucretius surpassed that, with his “ severa silentia ” ? or Pascal, 
or Kant, with their solemn words? His passion and imagination can 
transform a trite grievance into a sublime sorrow :— 
“ You, O ye hills and shores, 

When the pale splendour on the veil of Night 

Falls from its western height, 

Ye shall not long live orphaned of the light ! 

Soon on another sky the Dawn restores 

Auroral glories, soon the sequent sun 

Returns, and soon with might 

Scattereth shafts ethereal, and anon 

Lucent shall flood with flame your floors ! 

But on mortality, the glory past 

That lit its youth, ah, never once again 

Lightens an orb, nor dawn renews its years: 

Unto the end bereaved it shall remain, 

And on the night, at last, 

That lowers upon its ages overcast 

The Gods have set death’s ending, ere it wane.” 
That may not be remarkable by its thought, but it is remarkable, 
even at this disadvantage, by its power. 

A certain fastidious reserve, which is more than a rejection of the 
equivalent, has often, in men of poetic gift, been noticeably allied 
with wide learning. So it is with Leopardi, as it is with Gray ; yet 
for Leopardi’s reserve we find a more intimate cause. As with his 
poetic method, the thinker underlies the poet; that rational analysis 
of his was not to be reconciled with a sustained poetic creation. To 
the philosopher thought, art, action, became vanity, as we see in 
Tristram and Copernicus, his latest dialogues. But the very essence 
of poetry, as Emerson observes, and as Flaubert writes to George 
Sand, is ‘“ expansiveness”’; only the buoyant nature, his correspon- 
dent Giordani would remind him, can do great things. How true is 
the saying of Millet, ?art ne vit que de passion, et on ne peut pas s¢ 
passionner pour rien. No one, of course, knew this better than 
Leopardi himself. Conte mio, he observes in a letter more lately 
printed, fu detto con verita che quegli che non é stato infelice non sa nulla : 
ma e parimente vero che T infelice non pud nulla—words otherwise inter- 
esting to us as the only reference, perhaps, to Goethe in his writings. 
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III. 


“Well!” the reader may justly exclaim, “if this Italian is all 
that you say, if he really is a master of language, ‘worthy to be 
named with Dante and Milton,’ why then do we know so little of 
him ? why does he not rank in the end with those great names ¥”’ The 
answer must be sought in the inadequacy of his ideas, as a whole, to 
the facts of life. The world of literature is a democracy, and to the 
majority the sad wisdom of Leopardi will remain foolishness : men go 
to him, and will go, for the beauty of his interpretation ; few only will 
go to him to be calmed, or comforted, or sustained. He himself, with 
his entire freedom from illusions, knew that this was so. His sceptical 
theory is already forming in letters and patriotic poems, and later 
develops as an irrevocable conviction. The causes of his melancholy 
have been sought in political disillusion, in the influence of Giordani, 
in hereditary predisposition, and so on.’ They are chiefly two. The 
first is mental; the dissatisfaction of his imagination with conclusions 
of science accepted by his intellect, that ‘ discomfiture of the absolute” 
announced as the keynote of modern thought, which is also the source 
of the despondency of men like Clough and Lenau. Of deeply reli- 
gious temperament, he awoke to find the winds beating and the floods 
descending, and the house of his cherished beliefs built upon the sand. 
A crisis of that kind comes to most men, and most men soon learn to 
camp out in this inhospitable existence with tolerable comfort. But 
he was of the few who are not so easily consoled: ho bisoguno 
Pamore; i mondo non mi par fatto per me. There is a witty remark of 
Renan’s, about the pessimist having a keener appreciation than any 
one of the good things in life. Leopardi is an exception. His was 
a somewhat bana/ sincerity ; he was one of those who, with pardonable 
want of subtlety, refuse to be the druggists of other men’s souls. 
Unlike Schopenhauer he had no personal reserves ; his philosophy was 
his life, not a thing in a book, and Bier-Materialismus offered him 
none of its refined consolations. The second cause is physical : ill 
health, poverty, and the external circumstances of his life. He 
protests indignantly in advance against the persuasion that his con- 
clusions are founded on aught else than abstract reasoning. But (his 
shade will pardon us!) it cannot be that a man’s experience shall not 
influence his theory of his situation in things, and with Leopardi, as 
with Schopenhauer, the autobiographical note runs through what 
professes to be the most impersonal chain of argument. For, as 


(1) To me it seems clear, from comparison of dates, and from other indications of 
the Epistolario, that the influence of Giordani has been much exaggerated. Vatrizi, 
Lombroso, and more recently Sergi, in the Nuova Antologia, April, 1898, have con- 
sidered Leopardi from the ‘‘ physiologico-psychological ’’ point of view. 
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Empedocles says, each man is convinced of what alone he has chanced 
upon as he ts hurried to and fro, and idly fancies he has found the whole. 

The “ philosophy ” of Leopardi is no great thing. He ridicules 
the ignorance of Metaphysics in Italy, yet it would be difficult to show 
that he had paid considerable attention to any modern philosophy but 
his own. His work, I think, is influenced by certain of the scientific 
* philosophes”’ of the eighteenth century ; the most famous page, for 
example, of his greatest poem, cited at all times, as by Arnold and 
Symonds, for its union of philosophic with literary power, seems a 
brilliant paraphrase of one of the more noticeable passages in 
Holbach’s Systeme. But Leopardi is a sceptie of the sceptics; he 
believes in no doctrine of Being, and scoffs at the controversies of 
ontological lecture-rooms. Knowledge is impossible, and man’s 
unhappiness the one certainty in the midst of darkness. Arcano ¢ 
tutto fuor che il nostro dolor! The universe is hostile or indifferent ; 
man, who dreamt himself the lord of all-—a species of Ephemera 
inhabiting a cinder in space. Nature’s ceaseless game of abolition 
and reproduction, is like a child’s castles in the sand, a task of 
effacement and dissolution, since it is death only to which the process 
tends. She neither with equal mind sees all her sons at play, nor is 
wisely improvident of type and life; ‘ man is no more to her than the 
ant.” 

“ La natura crudel, fanciullo invitto, 
I] suo capriccio adempie, e senza posa 
Distruggendo e formando si trastulla.” 

Death is the only reality, and everything else is vanity. All men 
are resolute optimists, but inevitably unhappy, for the being of man 
is essentially unrest; man alone desires the infinite, and has alone the 
consciousness of his nothingness. ‘That consciousness is the tedium 
vite, the “ noia immortale,” which presses upon the intellect in exact 
proportion to its lucidity, which will not suffer it to be the dupe of 
pleasant illusions—wom saggio (as Simonides had said) e sciolto dal 
comune errore. There is no justice in the world, which is a caprice 
without relevance; ‘the nothingness of things” becomes for him 
“the only thing which exists”; thought and aspiration are therefore 
vain. These two or three ideas are recurrent, yet expressed by the 
poet with incomparable beauty, variety and power. What Schopenhauer 
said of his work as a whole is true at least of his poems, that the 
thought never wearies or becomes stale. Divorced from this poetry, 
where they are implicate rather than formally set forth, and if the 
attention be centred on them alone, they are unattractive enough ; 
but who would gain a just idea, even of the Puryatorio, or of Paradise 
Lost, by inspecting an abstract of the argument? The oft-quoted 
verses Jo JZimself express this last poetic phase with unrivalled 
intensity. 
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**O weary heart, near draws thy long repose ! 
Thy last illusion, even this is fled ; 
This, too, is dead ; 
And its mortality the spirit knows. 
And I, I too, I feel 
With hope illusive, dies in us desire. 
Sleep and be still, thou who art strange to rest, 
Thou, in whose struggles vain 
Is no reward of pain... 
.... But thou! henceforth be calm! 
For the last time, despair. One gift of balm 
Fate doles the race of man, to die. 
Thyself henceforth disdain : 
Nature, that dark abhorrent Power which brings 
The universal rule of pain, 
And all the infinite void of things.” 

Henceforth, then, he becomes calm, with the calmness of despair. 
Non so, he had said, se i/ riso o la pictd prevale. Towards the close, as 
with Heine and Byron, it is the satirist, the master of irony, that 
prevails. His satirical verse has had perhaps less than justice in 
Italy, owing to its bitter ridicule of those very political aspirations 
which he had himself in earlier days so ardently kindled. His 
brilliant Pa/inode is the best known. We observe in it a Heinesque 
reference to England, the England of steam engines and substantial 
blessedness, admiringly pictured in such works as “Self-Help,” and 
“John Halifax ”’—magnas inter opes inops, rich in material things, 
poor in things spiritual—uttered before the reproaches of her own 
famous sons. The Paradipomeni della Batracomiomachia is a masterly 
satire in eight cantos on the leading ideas of his time. It is charged 
with obscurity, which arises, at least in part, from the efforts of Italian 
critics to tack it to the incidents of this or that revolutionary move- 
ment. These revolutions, as that of 1821, readily afforded matter for 
burlesque, and Leopardi’s treatment recalls Milton’s contempt for 
certain passages in our own history, as the scuffling of choughs and 
crows. ‘The combats of the frogs and mice are the struggles of Italy; 
their ludicrous sensations and opinions are the comic illusions of 
modern “ progress.” ‘Take this stanza on the ambitious philosophies 
of Fichte, Schelling, and the rest :— 

‘* Che non provan sistemi e congetture 
E teorie dell’ alemanna gente ! 
Per lor, non tanto nelle cose oscure 
L’ un di tutto sapiam, |’ altro niente, 
Ma nelle chiare ancor dubbi e paure 
E caligin si crea continuamente : 
Pur manifesto si conosce in tutto 
Che di seme tedesco il mondo é frutto.”’ 

That is as clear as the satire of Don Juan, as intellectual in quality 

as the satire of Voltaire, or of Heine in the days when he had “ lett 
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eating the swine-husks of Hegelianism.” Leopardi’s prose writings, 
on the other hand, to which Manzoni had been one of the first to 
draw attention, have assuredly had their due.’ They were remarkable 
among the florid compositions of his day, and are in sharper contrast 
still with the cumbrous and often barbaric Italian of our own. In its 
reserve and massiveness this prose differs absolutely from the impas- 
sioned eloquence of the Jetters. Like that of Machiavelli, it is 
modelled on classical authors, but if it has Machiavelli’s naked 
austerity and strength, it has a subtle art also for which you search 
Machiavelli’s prose in vain. It impresses in his soliloquies and 
reflective pieces; but this statuesque or monumental manner is ill 
adapted to dialogue, in which point, verve, flexibility, are required 
above all things. He has none of Lucian’s humour, and is as devoid 
of dramatic quality as Landor. Still, in truth, essentially lyrical, he 
observes himself only, and his own relations with things. How 
much is added to this style by a little colour and movement is seen 
in the one or two passages, such as the Song of the Wild Cock, and 
the conclusion of the History of the Human Race, where the constraint 
is broken, the man reasserts himself, and irony gives way to subdued 
emotion. Yet his irony has not been surpassed: it is cold, precise, 
terrible, and whatever it touches it scathes like fire. 

His philosophic dialogues, which Mr. Gladstone ranks, for style, 
with Hume and Berkeley, and which but reiterate, with a more 
impassive formality, the ideas of his verse, have little true intellec- 
tual play. In an air of unreality they seem to beat the air. With 
all his would-be impersonal aloofness, Leopardi is incapable of stating 
a problem in dry light; and in this differs widely from the philo- 
sophie masters of the form. His own point of view alone has ample 
exposition, yet that poor battered, inadequate antagonist had some- 
thing in point—we can see it !—which he would have addressed to our 
philosopher and poet. Our sympathies go out to him. Jmpar con- 
gressus Achill, he is never really articulate, yet perhaps we may read 
him thus: “ Your theory of Do/ore is disproved by general experience, 
for it is certain that, with however little reason, the majority of 
mankind is content with itself and the universe; and since happiness 
is subjective, if a man asserts his possession of it you cannot insist the 
contrary. Love, action, art, you say, are illusions, but they are not 
therefore of no account; recollect the language of St. Augustine, 
‘ Fallor, ergo sum.’ The actual justice and order of the world has this 
incomparable advantage over the world of your aspiration, that it exists, 
whereas your ideal order and justice do not exist. You may demand 
love in the world, or what you call ‘justice,’ but the nature of things 

(1) The Operette Morali, including the Dialogues, have been twice, at least, translated 


into English, by Mr. Edwardes, in 1882, and more recently by General Maxwell, in the 
‘Scott Library.’’ - 
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does not demand it. What is Justice ?—whatever is, is right ; 
nothing else, certainly, is right, since it does not happen to be at all. 
It isa thin little tragedy, this want of harmony with the law of things. 
There is nothing truly wise or just or holy but the will and wisdom 
of the universe, and your opponent will becomes purely destructive, 
not creative. Poets, philosophers, mystics, not less than the asceties 
end theologians, all announce with your great poet, ‘in la sua volun- 
tade é nostra pace.’ Your diverse will must do violence to itself, as 
the mediwval dreamer said, it must re-enter the eternal order, must 
strive to join the whole. It is written, ‘Abu Yezid heard a voice 
that said, Thy Thou is still with thee; if thou wilt attain unto Me, 
quit thyself and come!’ Your aspiration, you answer, also exists ; 
it has its right to realisation; it finds its counterpart in nothing. 
Better then by far that it should take refuge in that nothing, and give 
place to a new being, who scorns to become the only rebel in the 
universe, that has learnt sacrifice and abnegation, has abandoned the 
heresy of personality, and is of one substance with the will of the 
eternal.” 

It was, perhaps, something of that kind—we must not now scrutinise 
it closely—that his critic had to say to this dolore mondiale, of which 
Leopardi is the great exponent: Leopardi, who had something in him 
of the philosopher, among the artists ; Schopenhauer, who had a great 
deal of the artist, among the philosophers. The whole complexion, and 
often the precise expression, of the thought in Leopardi is curiously 
similar to the more powerful reasoning of his great contemporary. 
Schopenhauer, the crumbs of whose wisdom are more sustaining than 
the loaf itself, a literary critic of the highest order, has recorded how 
deeply the Italian poet afterwards impressed his mind. For both, in 
touch, as they believed, with human experience, were bitterly opposed 
to the dominant philosophy of their day, the most abstract, and not 
the least confident the world had seen. To Leopardi the want of 
intelligence, of sympathy in the mysterious forces of “* Nature,” is the 
root of the evil, the cause of his universalised In/clicitd. Schopen- 
hauer, as we know, insists on a blind “ Will”’ behind all that we feel 
and see. In nearly the same words they satirised the assumptions 
underlying our belief in the destinies of the race; they spoke of pro- 
gress as an unsatisfying illusion, of effort as a phase of pain, of history 
as an incoherent dream. The origin of evil, says Schopenhauer, 
which no philosophy, no religion can explain, is the incurable disease, 
ever breaking out anew; the keystone of Leopardi’s thought, the 
problem which enfolds all others, is the mystery of pain. Both, 
like Voltaire, declare pleasure negative, pain alone positive and real, 
and death the only true object of this endless succession of vain 
phenomena. 
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««Umana 
Prole cara agli eterni !—assai felice 
Se respirar ti lice 
D’ alcun dolor ; beata 
Se te @ogni dolor morte risana ! ”’ 


Jeauty, love, hope defeated but ever renewed! they were conditiones 
sine quibus non, baits and lures of “ Nature,” stimulating the desire to 
live, creating the capacity to suffer—/ieti inganni, “ cloudless passages 
in the tale of grief,” like the green islands of which Shelley sang. 

Yet the poet in Leopardi is at war with the philosopher; he is 
human, and, therefore, at first sight, a chaos of antinomies and con- 
tradiction. No one has pictured these very illusions with greater 
charm and loveliness: the despiser of action was an inspiration to 
Italy ; the satirist is the author of idylls immortal as the tongue in 
which they are written ; the sculptor of that coldly chiselled prose, 
the man of irony inaccessible to emotion, was one played upon by the 
pathos of the simplest things, the same who writes almost hysterically 
to his brother and sister, “Give me your love, my dear ones. I have not 
It is his pro- 
foundly felt, if not profoundly reasoned, criticism of life that makes 
Leopardi what Count Tolstoi found Schopenhauer, the keenest intel- 
lectual pleasure and stimulus. Explain it as you will, it isso. The 
heart rules us, as Vauvenargues said. Poetry ardently desires to escape 
from the A//tdylichkeit, the parochial dialect of our daily necessities, to 
the universal language of unselfish emotion, and, like the masters, Leo- 
pardi abounds in that great language. You may find him a Nihilist in 
the sphere of reason, you will not find him an egoist or acynic. There 
is nothing here resembling the tale of those who, “drugged with 
pleasure,” Byron tells us, “ almost long for woe.” He and his kin— 
analysts like Amiel, dreamers such as Obermann, agonists of thought 
like Lenau, like Clough, like Madame Ackermann, like Graf in the 
Italy of to-day, have little to do with the de Mussets, the Byrons, 
the Foscolos of this world. “ Weltschmerzesdichter,” says the critical 
slang, ticketing them indiscriminately singers of what is miscalled 
the “maladie du siécle présent.”” But with the de Mussets the 
ennui of the hedonist is first, and the plaint of humanity after- 
wards. In the former is the sadness of thought, in these last the 
sadness of satiety. Leopardi’s Philip Ottonieri is of another world 
than the world of Ro//a, of Lava and Jacopo Ortis. These men have 
lived like the beasts that perish, but as we read in Childe Harold: “in 
a more splendid trough, a wider sty.” Now the sadness of Leopardi 
is a spiritual sadness, known in all ages among men, whether as the 
psalmist’s ‘“ thirst for God,” the “strange yearning” of Plato, the 
passion for union of the mystics. “A fi/osofia é necessario amore,” the 
greatest thinker of Italy had said, who knew well what we name the 
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any need of fame, but I have need of love, love, love.” 
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soif de Pinfini, the hunger for eternity, that passion for the unattainable 
which the Greeks held a disease. ‘ Parimente,” as Leopardi exclaims 
of himself, “ incapace e cupido dell infinito,” he remains the idealist, 
whose eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor his ear filled with hearing ; 
the ardent spirit épris des hauteurs of Pascal, according to whom the 
“malady ” of the pagan proverb is the natural being of the pure and 
aspiring soul. The sorrows of humanity, had they not loomed forth 
to him, even in those dim, early years, within the four walls 
where he had wandered out his eager yet stricken youth; were 
they not the cloud upon the summits of every literature? ‘ Dreams 
of a shadow,” “ walking in a vain shadow,” “ shadows of a dream ” 
—quid sumus et quidnam victuri gignimur ? The void in the soul, 
the sense of nothingness, the discord of “sin,” the sadness of 
unrest, on those shelves so mute they had their thousand tongues. 
There echoed the soul’s complaint, since the very dawn of thought ; 
from east to west, by the Jew and by the Greek, the trouble of the 
saint, the perplexity of the philosopher, the strident theme of psalmist 
and preacher, a solemn undertone in his Hellenic poets, deep-sounding 
in the equable Sophocles himself, who saw life, men said, so steadily 
and whole! Yes! it was known to the Fathers of the Church on 
whom he had flung himself once so ardently ; and among his strenuous 
scholars of the Middle Age one would cast his learning from him in 
an access of despair, fZeu vitam perdidi, operose nihil agendo ! 

Ceur chrétien, téte paienne! it is the complaint we know; we, 
on the record of whose generation should be written, “ J’ai essayé 
d’étre chrétien, je ne l’ai pas pu.” Thus appears the genius of this 
extraordinary man, admittedly among the greatest intellects of our 
century, so tragically “ convinced of what he had chanced upon” ; 
whose ear, like the sleeper’s in Lenau,' had been attuned to a note 
struck in a dream, and who awoke to find that the god was gone. He 
has an interest for us all; yes, though we can throw up our hands 
over him, though he left behind him, on the threshold of life, that 
hope which the greatest singer of Italy would only abandon at the 
doors of hell. Were the themes of his song utterly dead, men would 
still go to him and find, as on the laurelled mountain of Apollo, 
“beauty, and gravity, and awe, and a path as from one world to 
another.” But the themes of his song are not dead. Among all the 
“sceptical ”’ poetry of our age—poetry which, free from illusions, is the 
voice of its deep unrest, this shines conspicuous, not less by its 
insight and lucidity than by its power and charm. This is by 


(1) ‘* Kine Flite klang mir in Schlaf zuweilen 
Wie ein Gesang der Urwelt Sehnsucht weckend, 
Dass ich siiss erschiittert erwacht’ in Thriinen . . . 
Ist sie ein Ast des Walds, durch-haucht vom Gotte ? 
Hort’ ich im Traum des heiligen Pan Syringe? ’’—Gedichte, p. 270 
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many degrees the most complete expression in art, if that of Schubert 
and Beethoven is the most poignant, of a habit of mind in itself 
curious to the student of ideas. <A habit, it may even be, which will 
gather force for a time, as the imagination becomes disillusioned with 
the “ interpretation ” of science, while men are dissatisfied with their 
social relations, while thinkers are uneasily analysing moral concep- 
tions, such as “ progress” and “duty,” that have inspired the past ; 
so long as the spirit of man feels itself erring between two worlds, 
while “tout ce qui était n’est plus, et tout ce qui sera n’est pas 
encore.” 

Rien ne satisfait ces dmes complexes! They will not come to terms, 
nor accept the “second best” of life, with its inevitable renounce- 
ments. They will not parley with the trusting philosophies, the 
traditional apologetics, which satisfy us all; the very pride of the 
Stoic is branded by them as a “ cowardly resignation.” ‘ Ride ai lor 
casi il mondo,” the prudent world smiles at their foolishness, spirits 
irreconcileable, who neither affect “‘the wise indifference of the wise,” 
nor sit contentedly, and “ eat their pot of honey on the grave.” 


“© Me certo troverai 
Erta la fronte, armato, 
E renitente al fato!.... 
Ogni vana speranza onde consola 
Se coi fanciulli il mondo 
Ogni conforto stolto 
Gittar dame!.... 


” 


So he passes into gloom, a great and weary soul, proud and 
unhappy as some creation of Dante’s, like Dante’s Farinata, cone 
avesse lo’nferno in gran dispitto. And yet, after all, it is the submissive 
Christian Pascal who comes before us, I know not by what profound 
intellectual kinship: Nous bdridons du désir dapprofondir tout, ct 
Védifier une tour qui séleve jusqwd Pinfini. Mais tout nostre édific 
craque, et la terre sourre jusqwaux abysmes. 

W. Knox Jounson. 
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BEING RECOLLECTIONS OF WEI HAI WEI, WITH SUGGESTIONS 
FOR A DEFINITE POLICY IN THE FAR EAST. 


Tit writer had an opportunity some years since of staying a short 
time at Wei Hai Wei, and also of visiting Chusan. Lis impressions, 
being founded on personal observation, may have some interest at the 
present time. 

Wei Hai Wei is situated about thirty miles west of the north-east 
Shantung Promontory. The shape of the bay is very nearly that of 
a note of interrogation laid on its back with its tail towards the East. 
Imagine a fair-sized blot more or less triangular in shape near the 
head of the hook, but rather wide of the shank ; remove the dot from 
the foot of the ? and place it between the blot and the shank, and 
you will have a very good idea of Wei Hai Wei harbour. The blot 
represents the island of Li Kung, and the misplaced dot a tiny 
islet or rock. The main entrance is west of Li Kung Tao, and 
faces nearly due north; its width may be some 700 yards. The 
other entrance is very much wider, about two miles across. The 
writer was told that with a north-easterly wind (common in the 
spring), a nasty sea rolled in through this entrance, and that the 
Chinese Naval authorities proposed building a breakwater at the 
small islet mentioned above ; the work was, however, not carried out. 
During the summer, the bulk of the Pei Yang Squadron lay off the 
south-west side of Li Kung Tao, and this is no doubt the best 
summer anchorage ; vessels wintering in the port would probably lie 
further to the west, to get shelter from the north-west gales which 
blow with great fury on this coast. In the bend, and along the south 
side of the bay generally, the water appeared shallow for a long way 
from shore ; indeed the harbour would probably not take in a fleet of 
any considerable numbers. Steep, almost precipitous, hills overlook the 
bend of the bay, and a spur runs down to the rocky spit terminating 
the hook of the? and immediately opposite to Li Kung Tao. 
Passing round the bay to the east the line of hills gradually recedes 
from the shore; anda short distance to the south-east they either 
turn sharp to the south or run down to the level. The highest ridge 
is along the west side of the bay, and is, as nearly as could be judged, 
some 500 or 700 feet above the sea. Where sheltered from the 
north-west, the hill-sides were covered with small pine trees; there 
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were one or two small hamlets along the west shore, and the south 
slope of Li Kung Tao was covered with houses; the latter were 
almost entirely inhabited by the families of the officers and men of 
the squadron. Li Kung Tao was of course fortified, and there were 
forts on the south shore also, as well as on the spit. The writer 
cannot, however, remember noticing any works on the hills over- 
looking the bay, and his impression is that attack from the seaward 
alone had been provided against.’ 

The view from the slope of Li Kung Tao was certainly very strik- 
ing, the dark green of the pines contrasting strongly with the red 
peaks of the hills, and the deep blue of the bay. Close to the island, 
in beautifully regular lines, lay the ill-fated Pei Yang Squadron. 
Very formidable the squadron looked and indeed was; for at that 
time it was at the zenith of its efficiency under Captain Lang, R.N. 
So smart had it become that the writer remembers well how one of 
Li Hung Chang’s military advisers (a foreign officer), insisted 
strongly that the need for the employment of British naval officers: 
as instructors had passed away, and that the Chinese officers were: 
perfectly qualified to run their own navy unaided. He knows 
better now. It is quite possible that it may have been this opinion 
(at least in part) which led the Viceroy Li into that gross breach ot 
faith which resulted in Captain Lang’s resignation of his post as 
Chinese admiral, and in the withdrawal by our Government of alt. 
British officers from the Chinese service. The story is too weil 
known to need repetition here ; but one may note in passing, on what 
apparently insignificant events the fates of nations hinge. It may be 
doubted whether Captain Lang is a born leader of men of Gordon’s 
type, but he is an energetic and capable officer, and doubtless (what 
was above all necessary in a Chinese fleet) an honest administrator : 
and, setting aside the improvement that four years more of careful 
training would have wrought, it is tolerably certain that, under Lang’s 
régime, the fleet would have gone into the decisive fight off the Yalu 
with clean bottoms, good coal, and a sufficient supply of shell (loaded 
with powder, not charcoal) for the big guns. How much turned on 
this point alone the published accounts of the action show.’ Probably, 
had the efficiency of the Pei Yang Squadron been maintained, the 
Japanese would not have picked a quarrel with China; at any rate, 
as things have turned out, the Viceroy Li’s ill-faith towards the 
British officer has had no small share in bringing about the present 
disastrous state of the Middle Kingdom. 

(1) The fact that the first Japanese attack was made from the land side tends to 
corroborate this recollection, though doubtless the speed with which the Chinese land 
forces evacuated the forts on the shore at the appearance of the Japanese troops, in this 
case (as in that of Port Arthur previously) suggests gross treachery. 

(2) Perhaps the best of these appeared in Blackwood for November, 1895. 
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To return to Wei Hai Wei, the main questions of interest for us 
appear to be :— 

(1). Can we hold it (¢.c.), at reasonable cost of men and money ? 

(2). What do we require the place for, and will it answer our 
purpose ? 

As to the first query, our nearest naval base (Hong Kong) is, roughly, 
1,300 miles distant, so that clearly Wei Hai Wei must be able to 
stand on its own bottom, #.c., must be capable of resisting prolonged 
attack without assistance. With regard to attack from the seaward 
the question presents but little difficulty ; the reconstruction and re- 
arming of the forts made by the German officers would be the chief 
thing required, and probably some of those works might be dispensed 
with. The defence of the post on the land side, however, is a much 
graver matter. The writer did not go to the top of the hills over- 
looking the western and part of the southern shores of the bay, and 
cannot say what the immediate hinterland is like; but taking the 
best possibility, namely, that the ridges overlooking the bay command 
the country behind, a by no means inconsiderable amount of works 
will be necessary to make the ridges (as they must be made) abso- 
lutely secure, and a good-sized garrison * will be required to hold both 
these and the seaward forts. This is taking the most favourable view 
of the position. On the other hand a telegram received a few days since 
stated that the Japanese occupation extended inland ten miles from 
Wei Hai Wei harbour. This report is probably accurate. Now the 
country round about Wei Hai Wei is practically worthless, so that the 
Japanese would have no reason for pushing their troops further inland 
than is necessary to secure the safety of the post. If this view is 
correct, there is a serious prospect before us, for the arc that we have 
to fortify and garrison increases rapidly with every furlong that we 
go inland from the harbour. 

Add to the above the expenditure that will be necessary for 
dredging, for a dock, for storehouses and fitting-shops and the 
hundred and one other requisites of a “ naval base ” (the sole purpose 
for which we are acquiring Wei Hai Wei), and it will hardly be 
denied that the British taxpayer has taken up a very serious addition 
to his responsibilities. 

But it may be argued (and this covers our second query as to the 
use of Wei Hai Wei to us), granted that the place will be expensive 
to fit up, to fortify, and to maintain, still we need it to preserve the 
balance of power in the Gulf of Pechili, and to prevent “ undue influ- 
ence” on the part of the Russians on the Peking Government (ride 
Mr. Balfour’s statement). 

Let us examine the relative merits of the two positions :— 


(1) The number is estimated by military experts at 20,000 men. Vide Standard, 
April 19, 1898. 
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Port ARTHUR. 


1. The bay is almost land-locked, 
and entirely protected from the furious 
N. and N.W. gales in winter. 

2. “Can be made absolutely impreg- 
nable.”! There is a fine dock, con- 
structed by French engineers a few 
years back. 

3. Is about one-third of the total 


<listance nearer to Taku and Peking. 


4. Is on flank of squadron approach- 
ing Taku from Wei Hai Wei. 


Wer Har WEI. 


1. Wide entrance, open to E. and 
N.E. Best part of saaibenns exposed 
to N. gales. 

2. “Much money will have to be 
spent for dredging purposes, for the 
harbours, and fortitications.’”?! No 
dock. Breakwater said to be needed. 


3. Is about one-third further from 
Peking. 

4. Is on flank of squadron entering 
Port Arthur from the east, but the 
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gulf is wide here. 


5. Can draw troops and supplies by 5. Nearest support is Hong Kong. 


land from Siberian Russia, with which 
rail connection will soon be made. The 
rail connection with Peking is com- 
pleted for more than half the distance. 


But this “odorous” comparison can really be summed up in a 
couple of sentences ; at the close of the Chino-Japanese war, an alli- 
ance of Russia, France, and Germany compelled the Japanese to 
restore Port Arthur, because (to quote Mr. Balfour) “ the occupation 
of Port Arthur was a constant menace to the capital of China.’ 
Japan was, however, permitted to continue her occupation of Wei Hai 
Wei. The inference is obvious. And if, when Port Arthur was 
still in the nerveless hands of China, the occupation of Wei Hai Wei 
was no menace to Peking, d fortiori, with Port Arthur made impreg- 
nable and in Russian possession, it is absurd to suppose the occu- 
pation of Wei Hai Wei will enable us to prevent the predominance of 
Russian influence at Peking. 

It is of no use attempting to shirk distasteful facts; and the facts 
in this case are that, compared to Port Arthur, Wei Hai Wei is no 
counterpoise wherewith to restore diplomatic equilibrium at Peking 
that Russia has attained a position which will, in the near future, 
become one of complete mastery at the Chinese capital ; and that, short 
of war, we have no means of preventing its accomplishment. Just 
for the moment certainly it is doubtful how far that mastery extends. 
The very cession of Port Arthur, the unique privileges? granted to 
M. Pavloff when presenting the Tsar’s telegram of thanks, and the 
almost pathetic abjectness of the Chinese Emperor’s reply, and, most 
of all, the pressure successfully applied to induce the Chinese to refuse 
(most unwillingly) the loan offered on extremely advantageous terms 
by Great Britain, all these would lead one to suppose that Russia 


(1) Vide Reuter’s report of ‘‘ Interview with British Naval Expert.’’ (Daily Papers 
of April 7, 1898.) 

(2) A special solemn audience was held, and the Russian Chargé d’Affaires was 
allowed to ascend the steps of the throne (ominous sign !), to present the message and 
receive the Emperor’s reply with his own hand. In a nation attaching so great 
importance to ceremonial observances as the Chinese, this meant much. 
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already holds the Peking Government in the hollow of her hand.' 
Per contra Russia seems to have been unable to prevent the avowedly 
hostile counter-stroke on our part, viz.,the occupation of Wei Hai 
Wei, or the non-alienation concessions to us with regard to the 
Yangtze Valley. Probably, the actual state of the case is this: Russia 
is already in a position to compel the Peking Government to obey her 
orders in all respects, but until she has thoroughly assimilated her new 
possession (7.¢., secured herself in Port Arthur and completed her 
communications with Siberia and Peking), she must use her powers 
very warily. Thus, Japan and England having obviously come to an 
agreement over Wei Hai Wei, Russia could not prevent the occupa- 
tion, and wisely did not try to do so; probably, also, she recognised 
its futility against her own plans. A loan direct from the British to 
the Chinese Government, however, was quite another matter, as this 
would have given the former a fair claim to exercise some control over 
the borrowing Government. Consequently Russia, having no mind 
to a condominium (and perhaps remembering the fate of that in 
Egypt), put forth her strength, and succeeded in vetoing the plan. 

The different fates of these, our last two efforts, may perhaps point 
out the line that our policy ought to follow under present circum- 
stances. It is hardly possible to avoid the conclusion that the days 
of China, as an independent and integral power, are numbered. Now 
our main interests in China are the preservation and extension of our 
trade, and inasmuch as our rivals are all protectionist powers, the 
trade of any portions of the Empire that are not at any rate included 
in our “sphere of influence,” will undoubtedly, sooner or later, be 
closed to us; it is merely a question of time, never mind assurances 
“twenty fathoms long.” It admits of still less doubt that our sphere 
of influence cannot extend over the whole of China. Our Government 
have, therefore, acted wisely in pegging out as our claim the richest 
belt of the Chinese Empire, viz., the Yangtze Valley. The present 
trade of that valley probably equals or exceeds that of all the rest of 
China put together, and, under decent government, is capable of great 
development. But a declaration of non-alienation, though good in 
itself, is insufficient ; we still need a naval base close to our sphere to 
enable us to anticipate or eject any intruding forces. That base should 
be Chusan. Reuter’s Naval Expert quoted above, after criticising 
Chusan, allows that “if we meditated taking Shanghai, Chusan would 

(1) Private letters lately received state that the Chinese Emperor, the Empress 
Dowager, and the Tsung Li Yamen, have all taken the side of Russia, and that among 
the leading mandarins Chang Chih-tung alone, the Viceroy of the Hu-Kwang, 
advocates an understanding or alliance with England as the only means for avoiding 
the loss of independence. Open threats and the pressure of troops massed on the 
frontier have doubtless had their influence on opinion at Peking; it is also said that 
enormous cheques have lately been cashed by the Russian Bank in China, and a censor 
has accused the Tsung Li Yamen of being in Russian pay, and Li Hung Chang (wkose 
character is by no means that of Cesar’s wife) of himself accepting a bribe of 
Tis. 1,5( 0,000. 
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become to us a necessity.” Now, Shanghai is the chief port in the 
Yangtze Valley. No doubt Chusan is not an ideally perfect situation, 
but it covers Hangchow and Ningpo as well as the Yangtze estuary, 
and it has at least one magnificent harbour, ‘ The Bay of Ten Gates,” 
as the natives call it. As regards its alleged unhealthiness, there is 
little doabt that the island has been unjustly aspersed. Our troops 
1 42 suffered severely ; but then they appear to have encamped in 
a low-lying tract on the west side of the island, where malaria 
played havoc with them. Also, crude theories of sanitation contributed 
largely to the mortality. The writer was informed that at least one 
commanding officer insisted, strongly against the advice of the natives, 
on the water being drawn off from the paddy-fields near his camp in 
July ; naturally the results were disastrous. Cantonments placed on 
the top, and to the east side (facing the open sea) of the great hog’s- 
back ridge which runs up the centre of Chusan, ought to be perfectly 
healthy, infinitely more so than the barracks at Hong Kong, or even 
than Shanghai itself. The ridge in question, as far as could be 
judged from the deck of a small sailing vessel, is some 600 to 900 feet 
high, and occupies by far the larger part of the island. This being 
so, it reads curiously to find a usually well-informed daily paper 
stigmatising Chusan as a “damp, low-lying island, where British 
troops would be certain to suffer greatly.” Our first step, then, should 
be to occupy and make a firm naval base of Chusan, so as to be on 
hand if and when our reversion of the Yangtze Valley falls in. 
Next we should take a similar step with regard to Port Hamilton. 
teuter’s Expert takes a contrary view here, describing Port Hamilton 
as ‘ utterly worthless.” When we gave up Port Hamilton to China 
in return for a verbal Russian guarantee (to which the same criticism 
might perhaps be applied with greater justice), two reasons were 
assigned, viz.: (1) That one or more of the three islands forming the 
sides of the port were so small and low that vessels lying in the 
harbour were exposed to fire from an enemy passing outside. (2) That 
the entrances to the port are so wide as to render the anchorage 
unsafe. As to these objections, it will be seen from what has been 
written above that really both of them apply as well to Wei Hai Wei 
as to Port Hamilton, and in either case the defects can probably be 
cured or considerably modified by judicious expenditure on harbour 
and fortification works. The heavy permanent expense of a large 
garrison, however, which would be necessary at Wei Hai Wei, would 
be almost entirely avoided at Port Hamilton. As to situation, there is 
no comparison between the two harbours. "Wei Hai Wei is of use to 
us, as far as it is of any use, purely as a counterpoise to Port Arthur ; 
and the time during which it can fulfil even that limited function is 
fast drawing to a close. Port Hamilton, on the other hand, occupies 
a unique position. It lies at the junction of the Yellow, Eastern, and 
Japan seas, and is, roughly speaking, 300 miles distant from Shanghai, 
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Wei Hai Wei, and Chusan, and rather under 200 miles from the 
straits of Shimonoseki, in Japan. A more suitable position for a 
terminus base in these waters can hardly be imagined,. and, provided 
that the drawbacks just mentioned can be remedied, we certainly 
ought to resume possession. Opposition is not to be expected from 
China, and we have warned Russia that, in consequence of her occu- 
pation of Port Arthur, we hold ourselves free to take whatever steps 
our interests demand. With this resumption Russia is unlikely, under 
present circumstances, to interfere. No doubt Port Hamilton again 
has defects, but there are reasons for believing that they can be for 
the most part obviated. If so, the necessary funds should be expended 
without hesitation and without delay ; otherwise the nearest suitable 
Corean Port, an island-port if possible, should be occupied (on lease 
of course). There should be little difficulty in arranging terms with 
Corea. 

England has no wish to acquire territory in the Far East, and has 
in the last few years given many proofs of the sincerity of her desire 
to avoid war. Our interests, be it repeated, are peaceful and com- 
mercial, but they are of such magnitude as to make it essential for us 
to place ourselves in such a position that more reasonable consideration 
for our views and wishes will be shown by other nations than has 
been the case of late. Now the apex of Corea is what Yorkshiremen 
call the “ four lane-ends” of Eastern waters, and a strong naval 
base at that point will secure consideration in a way that no other 
measure can. <A powerful fleet acting from that base might indeed 
not inaptly be compared to the flaming sword that turned every way. 

Wei Hai Wei should not be returned to China, but should be 
“made a Cyprus of,” that is to say ignored, and as little expense as 
possible incurred there. The writer has high authority for stating 
that incalculable damage was done to our prestige by the last abandon- 
ment of Port Hamilton. We know what excellent terms we obtained 
in the Russian assurance mentioned above; but the Chinese (and no 
doubt the Japanese and Coreans also) put our retirement down to 
weakness and fear of Russia alone; “ nor am I confident they erred.” 

The limits north and south of our sphere in the Yangtze Valley 
ought to be agreed upon at once with the Chinese, and announced 
publicly ; otherwise trouble is sure to ensue. If possible, some 
arrangement should be made with France modifying the rash con- 
vention of 1896 agreeing to equal rights in Yunnan and Szechuan. 
Unquestionably, whatever be the fate of the open-door policy, beloved 
of our Government, we must at all costs keep one door open, and that 
is the back door into China, ria Burmah and Yunnan. 

Another consideration which seems to have been overlooked is, 
do we desire to have Russia for our neighbour all down the long 
north-east boundary of India? If so, good. If not, the Chinese 
would probably grant a non-alienation agreement as to Tibet for the 
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asking. The trade of the country would be worth something, 
and there is this to be remembered, that if Russia held Tibet to 
the north, and France Tonking to the south, our road into Central 
China, through Yunnan, might be very easily blocked. Within the 
last few days a new scientific expedition into the borderland of Tibet, 
officered by Danes, but kindly financed by the Tsar and escorted by 
Cossacks, has been announced. 

Finally, whatever course of action our Government decides on 
taking, there is one line which cannot be too strongly deprecated, 
and which seems to be hinted at in the close of Mr. Balfour’s speech 
—that of a joint guarantee by the Powers of the integrity of China. 
Space is wanting to go into the objections to this plan; but surely it 
isenough to say that this is the cowardly and futile policy under 
which Turkey has sunk to her present condition, that of a scandal 
to civilisation and a constant danger to the peace of Europe, and 
which has made her outlying provinces hells upon earth. Galvanis- 
ing M. Hanotaux’s “ yellow corpse” will neither restore life nor 
prevent decomposition. The only reasonable course to pursue is to 
bury the remains and divide up the estate. In the case of a body 
politic, however, it is only fair to admit that the questions of 
which Powers are to act as executors, and still more of the pro- 
portions in which the estate is to be divided, are difficult to settle 
without breach of the peace. 

Time is an important factor in the problem ; at present, and until 
the fortification and garrisoning of Port Arthur have been effected, 
and more or less until the construction of the railway to Man- 
churia and Peking is complete, Russia will be as tender as a 
hermit crab which has newly outgrown its shell and not yet found 
another lodging. The present, therefore, is the time for us to 
make our manifold interests secure in the Far East. If necessary, 
we should play for our own hand, as Russia has done ; it is, how- 
ever, far from impossible that if we advanced a moderate and 
clearly defined policy we might find Russia only too ready to come 
to an agreement with us. 

In fact the successful solution of the China question depends at 
present very much on our own action. None of the European 
nations interested wish to fight, none of them are really prepared 
for a war in those regions. If, therefore, we show moderation and 
foresight in assessing our claims, and promptitude and firmness in 
asserting them, we shall in all probability have little difficulty ; 
the gravity of the case lies in this—that the late records of our 
Foreign Office, both in Africa and Asia, even up to and including 
the occupation of Wei Hai Wei, and under the direction of both 
Parties in turn, hardly justify unlimited confidence that these 
essentials for success will be forthcoming. 


R. S. Yorxe. 








FREE TRADE AND CHEAP SUGAR.' 


“FREE Trade and Cheap Sugar” is a popular cry to-day. 

It is the ery of the consumers, i.c., the British public, who see no 
reason to disturb the present state of things. ‘Sugar is cheap,” 
they say, “what do we want more?” They forget that in getting 
this commodity below the cost of production they are in a fair way 
to kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. ‘They fear that the 
abolition of bounties will be a pecuniary loss to them by increasing 
the price of their sugar. Many go so far as to believe that the help 
now proposed for the starving West Indies is another instance of 
class legislation, not necessary, but done in response to the demands 
of influential interests connected with those colonies. They argue 
that because there are estates in the West Indies which can live at 
present prices, therefore imperial aid is unnecessary. But they over- 
look the fact that there is no reason why foreign countries should 
not double their bounties to-morrow, and thereby cripple even those 
estates which are earning a livelihood now, and that the risk of this has 
precluded the smaller and poorer estates from obtaining the necessary 
capital to enable them to keep pace with the larger ones. However 
they acquiesce in a policy of doles, hoping that it will save the West 
Indies without raising the price of their sugar, and will enable them 
to continue to benefit by the alleged £2,000,000 gain per annum to 
this country. 

Is this oft-quoted gain a reality? There has undoubtedly been a 
gain to the consumer, but not so large as is generally imagined, 
because the price of sugar in this country has not been continuously 
below the cost of production. So that while the German exporter 
receiving a bounty of 25s. per ton for his sugar can afford to sel} 
nearly 25s. below cost to him of production, he has never been 
compelled to sell at a lower price than was necessary to undersell cane 
sugar costing say 10s. to 15s. less per ton to produce than beet, except 
in years when there have been abnormally heavy stocks owing to 
over-production. It is only when beet touches a price nearly 25s. 
below the cost of its production that the whole benefit of the 25 
bounty is gained by the consumer in this country. 

Again, while the consumer has been receiving some benefit in price, 
the country has been suffering to a larger extent. It has been amply 
proved that the loss to the nation from decreased manufacturing 
industries (e.g. sugar-refining, engineering, &c.), loss of employment 
and reduced exports, directly due to the operation of the bounties, 
exceeds £2,000,000 per annum. Against this we must put the 


8. 


(1) This article was originally composed for the June number of the Review, but 
owing to pressure of space its publication had to be delayed.—[Ep. F. R.} 
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increase in the jam, biscuit, and confectionery industries, whic 
lessen the loss considerably; but I shall presently show that they 
would not suffer from the abolition of bounties. 

The effects of bounties on sugar in the past have been :— 


(1.) To depress prices, by stimulating production until the price 
has fallen below the cost of production—a temporary benefit 
to consumers. 

(2.) To hasten in some cases the reduction in the cost of producing 
cane sugar—a permanent benefit to consumers. 

(3.) To hasten and increase reaction whenever prices fell below 
cost of production, resulting in restricted output, and neces- 
sitating increased bounties to keep the beet industry alive 
—a temporary disadvantage to consumers. 

(4.) To check the natural increase in production of all countries 
not giving bounties—a disadvantage to consumers. 

(5.) To abolish free trade in sugar in this country by protect- 
ing beet sugar to the extent of 25s. per ton in our own 
markets. 


The effects of bounties in the future would be :— 


(1.) To destroy much of the cane sugar industry and favour a 
bounty-fed monopoly, tending to cause a rise in the price 
of raw sugars. 

(2.) To destroy the refining industry in this country and lead to 
a rise in the price of refined sugars. 


30th these effects would be lasting injuries to the consumer, and 
the cane industry, if once killed, would with difficulty be revived. 
The effects of the abolition of bounties would be :— 


(1.) To raise the price for the time being possibly 25s. per ton 
from the lowest price touched = 1d. per lb. = Is. per 
annum to each consumer. A temporary disadvantage only, 
because the price of the future will be based on the present 
low cost of production, which will not rise even after the 
abolition of bounties. 

(2.) To remove the greatest impediment to the prosperity of 
cane-growing countries, notably of the West Indies, viz., 
want of credit. Mr. Chamberlain, in his speech at Liverpool 
(18th January, 1898), said: “The effect of these bounties 
is not confined to the direct pecuniary loss. . . . What is 
really serious is the uncertainty into which it throws the 
trade, the utter destruction of confidence and of all credit, 
and the impossibility of finding capital any longer in order 
to make improvements which are necessary in a great 
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industry.” Restoration of confidence would cause a flow 
of capital to all cane-growing countries, resulting a few 
years hence in an increased output of cane sugar, which 
would reduce the price to a normal level little above that 
of to-day, and yet leave a fair margin above the cost of 
production, in other words, “a living wage”’ to the planters, 
Cane sugar can to-day be produced on the best estates in 
the West Indies at a price per ton 10s. to 15s. below that 
of the best beetroot estates on the Continent. Peru could 
quadruple its crop; Manila, Java, Queensland, and Cuba 
are capable of indefinite extension ; the West Indies could 
double their crop without in any way impeding the success 
of the minor industries recommended by the Royal Com- 
mission ; and those islands which have latterly been unable to 
attract the capital required to enable them to manufacture on 
modern lines, would cease to be thus handicapped in the race. 

(3.) To secure to the consumer a natural supply of cheap 
sugar, independent of artificial stimulants, and equal to any 
demands that could be made upon it. 

(4.) To relieve the Imperial Exchequer from the grants in aid 
of the West Indies, which must otherwise be continued 
for some years, unless those colonies are to be abandoned 
to bankruptcy by the Mother Country. 


“ Free Trade and Cheap Sugar,” is the cry of the modern Cobdenites, 
the followers of Lord Farrer, who stigmatise bounties as an abomina- 
tion and a violation of Free Trade, yet refuse to make or to listen to 
any practical suggestion for procuring their abolition. “Solvitur ambu- 
lando,” says Lord Farrer, and this is his only remedy. Surely this 
policy of masterly inactivity has been tried long enough. It is thirty- 
seven years since bounties were first begun, and foreign nations 
far from being convinced that they are losing money by granting 
them, have gone on increasing them in spite of any remonstrances 
from us, till they now amount in France to more than 50 per cent. of 
the price at which their sugar is sold in England. 

In 1860, the year before bounties were inaugurated, the consump- 
tion of this country was 438,600 tons, of which 63 per cent. was 
British, and 30 per cent. Foreign cane sugar = 407,898 tons, the 
balance being beet 6 per cent., and 1 per cent. unenumerated = 
30,702 tons. 

In 1896, our consumption was 1,453,002 tons, of which 10 per 
cent. was British, and 15 per cent. foreign cane sugar = 363,250 tons ; 
the balance being beet 75 per cent. = 1,089,752 tons.’ 


(1) Parliamentary Report on Customs Tariffs of the United Kingdom, 1800 to 1397; 
issued 1898. 
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In 1881, the earliest year given in the statistics published by the 
Royal Commission, our total imports of sugar were 1,072,553 tons, of 
which 56 per cent. = 600,654 tons were cane, 31 per cent. = 
332,719 tons raw beet ; balance 13 per cent. foreign refined. 

In 1896, our total imports were 1,527,377 tons, of which 224 per 
cent. = 344,393 tons were cane, 29 per cent. = 444,068 tons raw 
beet ; balance 484 per cent. = 738,916 tons foreign refined." 

These figures show the effect of beet stimulated by high bounties 
on the cane sugar growing, both British and Foreign, and the British 
sugar refining industries. 

Fifteen years ago, on the best estates in the West Indies, the cost 
of producing a ton of sugar was more than double that of to-day. 
The imports of sugar machinery into British Guiana alone during 
the past twenty-five years exceed £2,000,000 in value. Is any 
further proof required of the efforts made by the West Indian sugar 
planters ? Can any other industry in the world show a greater pro- 
portionate expenditure to cheapen production? But even if they had 
spent twice that amount and reduced the cost still further, they would 
have been in no better position to-day, because foreign governments 
would have increased their bounties to the extent necessary to enable 
their sugar to undersell, in British markets, the produce of British 
colonies. The bounty system has defeated all the capital expenditure 
on improvements not only in the West Indies, but in all the cane- 
growing countries of the world. If this is to go on, planters would 
have done better to have saved their capital while they had it, instead 
of wasting it in fruitless efforts to compete against an industry 
protected in British markets by the exchequers of foreign countries. 
The present cheapness of sugar, so far as it is artificial, represents 
the life-blood of the West Indies, which has been drawn from them 
drop by drop. If they and the other cane-producing countries had 
abandoned the struggle years ago, when the crisis first became acute, 
what would be the price of sugar to-day? and where would the 
bounty system be? Bounties in most countries would have ceased, 
and sugar would be considerably dearer than it will ever be if they 
are now abolished. The present system is what the modern Cobdenite 
calls Free Trade, cheapness, however artificially procured. The 
“ Solvitur ambulando” treatment has failed, and we must try some 
other remedy. 

‘“‘ Free Trade and Cheap Sugar ” is also the cry of the jam, biscuit, 
and confectionery producers. They oppose the abolition of bounties 
though they have admitted that their industries would not be affected 
to any appreciable extent by it. They point out that their success 
has been due to cheap sugar, but they do not attribute this cheapness 


(1) Report of W. I. Roya’ Comm’ssior. Appendix C, vol. i., § 51. 
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to bounties. What grounds, then, have they for opposing their aboli- 
tion? The general public imagine that these industries would be 
ruined if bounties were abolished, and are probably not aware that 
the great prosperity of these trades is due, not primarily to cheap 
sugar, but to the heavy excise duty on sugar in Continental countries, 
which prevents the establishment of such industries abroad at present. 
During the last anti-bounty agitation, in 1888-9, two of the largest jam 
manufacturers wrote, advocating the legislation necessary to secure the 
abolition of bounties, on the ground that prices would not be materially 
raised in the long run, and that “after a short interval this country 
would be supplied with a larger, better, cheaper, and more reliable 
supply of sugar than it had ever had.” They were at that time fight- 
ing with a rise of 50 per cent. in the price of their raw material, due to a 
short crop of beet. The maximum rise to be expected from the abolition 
of bounties now is admitted to be 25s. per ton = 12} per cent. These 
trades should face the question, and decide whether it is more to their 
advantage to advocate the continuation of their industries on the 
present basis, #.c., dependence on the price of sugar being kept arti- 
ficially low by bounties, or the establishment of a natural price for 
their raw material, which would in the future maintain an average 
little above the present price, and greatly below the average of the 
last ten years. If they choose the first alternative, they will have to 
expect in the near future :— 


(1.) A much restricted cane industry, the consequent monopoly 
of beet, and the certainty of higher prices at no distant date, 
because there will no longer be the necessity for foreign 
powers to put their sugar in the British market at the 
present low price. 

(2.) The possible transfer of a portion of the foreign bounties on 
sugar to jam, biscuit, and confectionery industries, because 
the competition of cane being removed, the necessity for 
heavy bounties on the production and export of sugar 
will not exist. Continental nations are not likely to con- 
tinue to buy their confectioneries, Kc., at rates which leaves 
such a large profit to Englishmen. It is estimated that the 
average price received by the confectionery trade for their 
wares is about £40 per ton, the chief ingredient being 
sugar, which costs them about £10 per ton. Within the 
last four months a French firm approached their Govern- 
ment to ask that they might receive the same bounty on the 
sugar they proposed to export in the shape of confectionery, 
as they would if they exported refined or raw. 


If they adopt the second alternative, they may count upon an 
average price of between £11 and £12 per ton, or £2 below the 
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average of the last ten years, which would still leave them a very 
large margin of profit; also the certainty that for many years to 
come they can produce at a lower cost than foreign countries without 
bounties, owing to raw material being cheaper in this country because 
there is no excise or import duty. The amount of sugar used by these 
trades in 1895 (the latest return) was 250,000 tons. If the abolition 
of bounties were to raise the price 25s. per ton, say to £11 5s., it 
would still leave the confectioners £28 15s. for raw material other 
than sugar, for manufacture, and their profit, and we can safely 
assume that a large proportion of that would be clear profit to them. 
Will not prudent men consider well which course to take? It is 
more than ever necessary, in these modern days of keen competition, to 
look far ahead, take a broad view of things, and conduct one’s business 
on sound lines. These trades have enjoyed during the past twenty 
years practically a monopoly, such as belonged to the West Indies 
before the abolition of slavery, but it is scarcely likely that this 
monopoly will last much longer. Let them face the situation boldly 
and make up their minds to conduct their business on a sounder basis 
than heretofore, viz., that of a natural price for their raw material, 
instead of an artificial price dependent on the caprice of foreign 
governments, and be content with smaller profits better secured. 
Lastly, “Free Trade and Cheap Sugar” is the cry of the West 
Indies and other cane-growing countries, and the British sugar 
refiners. They are not Protectionists; they know the benefits of 
ree Trade to our Colonies and ourselves, and would not exchange 
them for any form of protection, because they believe that any benefit 
therefrom would be but temporary, while a permanent injury would 
be inflicted. There are two reasons why they do not ask for dear 


sugar :— 


(1.) They know that they will never again see high prices, 
except temporarily, because competition has reduced the 
cost of production to a minimum, from which it will not 
rise even when bounties are abolished, and this will govern 
the selling price of the future. 

(2.) Cheap sugar means increased consumption, and therefore a 
great increase in the output of cane-growing countries when 
bounties are abolished. 


But they do want the selling price of sugar not to be below the 
cost of production, as it has been lately. It is unnatural, unjust, 
and bad economy to attempt to keep prices at that level by any 
means. 

We arrive then at the following conclusions regarding the abolition 
of bounties :— 

VOL. LXIV. N.S. E 
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(a.) That the rise in price to the consumer therefrom would be 
inconsiderable, because the price of the future will be based 
on the present low cost of production. 

(4.) That Free Trade requires it. 

That the danger to the jam, biscuit, and confectionery 

industries is imaginary. 

(d.) That the abolition of bounties is the only remedy for the 
present distress in the West Indies, and our other sugar- 
growing colonies, and in the British refining industry. 

(c.) That practically all parties are unanimous in desiring Free 
Trade properly defined and cheap sugar. 


— 
~ 


So far I have endeavoured to examine and answer some of the 
main objections raised by those who, while desiring that bounties 
should be abolished, oppose the legislation necessary to secure that 
end. 

But there is another way of looking at this matter, perhaps a 
sounder and more important way. ‘This country must consider the 
practical question of foreign interference in our home markets. Are 
we going to permit it, and if so to what extent? It rests with our 
Legislature to decide whether they will deal with it now in the case 
of sugar, or postpone doing so. Whatever they decide, the question 
will come up sooner or later, if not in sugar, in some other industry. 

The question is not merely, as some appear to think, one of relief 
for the suffering West Indies or the sugar refiners in this country, 
it is a broad question of policy. If we permit foreign nations to 
interfere with the course of trade in our home markets we are not 
only guilty of great inconsistency, but we do a grave injustice to our 
own industries, home and colonial; we open the door to innumerable 
attacks upon our commerce, and we violate the first principles of Free 
Trade, because we thereby assist foreign nations to establish artificial, 
instead of natural, prices in a free market. Lord Charles Beresford, 
writing to the Times on 29th March, says of our navy: “The fleet 
is to protect our commerce. Naval supremacy is for the safeguarding 
of commerce and to encourage its extension.”” What are the dangers 
against which our commerce is to be safeguarded? Can they not 
be summed up in two words, “foreign interference”? Does not 
this prove the absurdity of the argument that legislation to secure 
free competition (i.c., freedom from foreign interference) in our own 
markets is contrary to Free Trade and to our “settled policy” ? 
How can we justify the annual expenditure on our navy to keep 
open to our commerce foreign markets, whilst we ‘allow foreign 
countries to protect their trade in our own markets, thereby closing 
them to our own trade? ‘Would it not be better economy, if we are 
to permit our trade to be shut out of certain markets, to choose those 
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furthest from us, which cost more to keep open, rather than those 
at home ? 

We talk of interposing to prevent Russia and Germany shutting us 
out of Chinese markets, but if instead they choose to shut our produce 
out of the London market, and our cotton manufactures out of our 
Manchester and Indian markets, and so ruin a large portion of our 
population by protecting their own produce and manufactures in those 
markets, are we to fold our hands and welcome such action as bene- 
fiting the country at large because it benefits the consumer, and hail 
it as Free Trade ? 

Would the great apostles of Free Trade have tolerated this perver- 
sion of its true principles? Would the nation have approved of a 
proposal which was to close our own markets to our own manufactures, 
and to ruin our labouring population by offering greater facilities to 
foreigners than to our own people ? 

Our opponents will doubtless say that the same arguments were 
used by Protectionists when they opposed the repeal of the Corn 
Laws in 1846. But the circumstances are different. Then, the 
Protectionists wanted to maintain an artificially high price for English 
corn when corn could be grown and imported more cheaply from 
abroad. Now, the opponents of anti-bounty legislation want to 
maintain an artificially low price for sugar, by allowing to foreign 
Protectionist nations preference in our markets for their sugar, which 
cannot compete with ours except by the aid of Government subsidies. 
The price of sugar now is quite as unnatural as that of corn was 
before the repeal of the Corn Laws. Yet the supporters of the 
present system call themselves Free Traders. 

The tendency of Continental Governments at present is to foster 
their home industries, their export trade, and their commerce in 
foreign countries, by State subsidies. In Germany wages are lower, 
hours of labour longer, and cost of living less, because it is more 
simple, than in England. To quote from another source :-— 


‘* Germany feels more and more the need of foreign markets. She has ceased 
to be a pre-eminently agricultural country, and is becoming every year more and 
more an industrial and commercial country. . .. Foreign markets must, therefore, 
be secured abroad for the surplus production of her industry, and, on the other 
hand, food and raw materials must be obtained in increasing quantities from 
abroad.” 1 


On the other hand, the tendency in this country is to rely on our 
ability to compete with those countries in foreign markets by cheap- 
ness of production. But how can we hope to continue successful, 
when, in addition to higher wages, shorter hours and greater luxury, 
our exports have to compete with those of Germany, manufactured by 


(1) Times, 25th Nov., 1897. 
E 2 
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the aid of bounties, and shipped at very low rates by means of State 
subsidies. One of our Consuls in East Africa, in his report for 1897, 
gave striking evidence on this point. He reported that, owing to 
(ferman steam-ship lines being heavily subsidised, they were able to 
carry goods so cheaply that the sale price of the goods in Kast 
Africa was very little higher than that in Germany. Our Consul at 
Samoa also reports that English goods can be imported more cheaply 
by being ordered through a German firm in Sydney, and shipped by 
the North German Lloyd line from England, than if they were 
ordered direct. In fcreign markets we have no power to prevent 
this interference, however detrimental to our export trade, but why 
should we permit it in our home and colonial markets? By doing so 
we court disaster to our trade, and do not carry out the Free Trade 
maxim of supplying our own and our Colonies’ wants “ at the natural 
price of the world’s market.” What we want to maintain is a system 
of Free Trade which will give the maximum of cheapness to our con- 
sumers, consistent with a policy of non-interference by foreign nations 
in our own markets. We want supplies from abroad cheap, but not 
below their natural price. We disapprove of the sweating system in 
this country, but, by allowing the present system of bounties to inter- 
fere with our trade, we are applying it in its most aggravated form 
to our Home and Colonial industries, 

The following extract from a letter, written by Mr. Goulburn to 
Sir Robert Peel in 1847, referring to the admission of slave-grown 
sugar into competition with our Colonial sugar under the same scale 
of duty, will show the views of a former Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on Free Trade. He writes :— 

‘1 deeply regret having, on political grounds, quite independent of colonial 
interests, voted for the equalisation of the duties on British and Foreign sugar. 
It was in itself wrong. It applied to the produce of the West Indies what was not 
applied to the produce of other British Colonies ; and, so far from carrying out a 
principle of Free Trade, was in direct violation of it, so long as the West Indies 
were subject to limitations as to labour from which foreign countries were 
exempt.” 


Ile goes on to suggest the repeal of the Act abolishing differential 
duties, the effect of which would be “to restore confidence and to 
induce those who are now disheartened to go on.”’ This is a capital 
illustration of the present position. The abolition of differential 
duties on slave-grown sugar allowed foreign interference in our home 
markets by the admission of sugar receiving a bounty in the shape of 
slave labour into competition with sugar grown in our own Colonies 
where we had forbidden slave labour. By the efforts of our Govern- 
ment this grievance has now been removed by the abolition of slavery. 
But it has been replaced by a more direct form of foreign inter- 
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since their inception, stimulated by the existence of a so-called Free 
Trade country at their very doors, available as a dumping-ground 
for as much bounty-fed sugar as those countries cared to send. 

Lord Farrer has stated that “ Free Trade means that each Govern- 
ment shall, within the limits of its own jurisdiction, abstain from 
interfering with production or consumption for the purpose of making 
articles dearer or cheaper.” So far good, but ought he not to have 
added: “and prevent foreign Governments from interfering?” This 
is the logical outcome of his statement. The meaning would then be, 
‘“‘ Let other Governments, if they refuse to adopt Free Trade, do as 
they like in their own countries, but do not let them interfere to pro- 
tect their people in our country. We wish ours to be a Free Trade 
market, we mean to have it so, and we shall take steps to prevent 
anyone from interfering with it.” 

The only way of stopping this pernicious system lies in the abolition 
of bounties. It is admitted by all parties that they are contrary to 
Free Trade, but so, it is argued, are duties other than for revenue 
purposes. Why, then, do we seek to induce foreign Governments to 
give up one and not the other? In the interest of Free Trade we 
want them to give up both. The difference is this: we may not be 
able to induce them to adopt Free 'T'rade, but we can force them to 
respect our desire to maintain it in our own markets. We ask no 
more. 

The question has, perhaps unfortunately, been associated entirely 
with the West Indies, and consequently has called down upon those 
unfortunate Colonies a torrent of abuse from interested quarters, 
chiefly censure on their extravagance and want of thrift in the past, 
and accusations of indolence and apathy at the present time. 
Admitted that there was at one time a want of thrift (and what 
industry is there of which the same could not be said ?), that ceased 
many years ago. They have fought a hard fight against the united 
opposition of Continental Government purses, and have not only 
received no assistance, but have even been impeded by the Home Go- 
vernment, who, instead of “ fighting hostile tariffs with free imports,” 
have been fighting free imports with hostile tariffs imposed by foreign 
Governments in our own markets. And this question concerns not 
only the West Indies, but the whole of the cane-producing countries 
of the world and large industries in this country, so that its proper 
solution is a matter of national and imperial moment. 

All parties in this country profess to desire the abolition of boun- 
ties, and so do the Continental countries representing six-sevenths of 
the beet production of the world, but on one condition, viz., that if 
they give up their bounties they shall be secured against the compe- 
tition of bounty-fed produce from any other country. France alone 
opposes. The only means of giving to all the desired immunity from 
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bounty-fed competition is by a general agreement that if any country 
continues, or at any future time recommences bounties, the produce 
of that country shall be prohibited entrance by all the other countries, 
or shall be subjected to an import duty equal to the bounty received 
by it. 

Great Britain is the only market open to Continenial beet (owing 
to America having countervailed all bounty-fed produce), and, there- 
fore, holds the key to the situation. 

The West India Royal Commission has reported that “ if the pro- 
duction of sugar is discontinued or very largely reduced, there is no 
industry or industries that could completely replace it in such islands 
as Barbadoes, Antigua, St. Kitts, and be profitably carried on and supply 
employment for the labouring population. In Jamaica, in Trinidad, 
in British Guiana, in St. Lucia, in St. Vincent, and to some extent 
in Montserrat and Nevis, the sugar industry may in time be replaced 
by other industries, but only after the lapse of a considerable period, 
and at the cost of much displacement of labour and consequent 
suffering.” 

Certain recommendations of the Commission as to Imperial aid are 
being carried out by Her Majesty’s Government at the present time. 
Reciprocal relations have been established between Canada and the 
West Indies, under which the West Indian sugar will be admitted on 
more favourable terms than that of foreign countries. Negotiations 
for a similar arrangement with the United States are nearing com- 
pletion. But all this is temporary, and will be so much good money 
thrown after bad, unless followed by the abolition of bounties. This 
country has been invited to a conference of the Continental Powers 
at Brussels, and has accepted. The course to be pursued by our 
representatives at the conference has yet to be decided, but there is 
only one that can have the desired effect, viz., that England should 
sign an agreement on the lines above mentioned, guaranteeing 
that if bounties are abolished, she will prohibit or countervail the pro- 
duce of any country infringing the agreement by granting bounties. 
Such action would at once effect the abolition of bounties, thereby 
securing Free Trade in our own markets. America has already taken 
action. England must do so at the forthcoming conference if she 
wishes to prevent the question of foreign interference assuming larger 
proportions. It rests with the House of Commons to give Her 
Majesty’s Government the necessary support in taking this course, 
which will save complications in the future, be a furtherance of our 
settled policy of Free Trade, and form one cogent argument for its 
adoption by other Powers. That there are difficulties in the way 
none will deny; but they have been greatly exaggerated, and can 
easily be met. One of the chief dangers is, that it will be made a 

arty question in the country, which would tend to prevent its being 
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decided on its merits. But it may be hoped that not only the 
members of the House of Commons, but also the general public, will 
give their earnest attention to this important question, apart from any 
considerations of private interest or party politics, in order that a 
proper solution of the problem may be found, and that our Free 
Trade policy may be established on a sounder footing than hereto- 
fore; and it can hardly be doubted that, if they look at it in this 
way, as a question of what is the wise and just policy for this country 
to pursue, they will come to a right decision. Nothing has been said 
of the moral responsibility of this country to her West Indian Colo- 
nies, or of the unfair treatment which they have hitherto received 
from us, because it seemed better to deal with the matter as a broad 
question of economic policy affecting the whole future of this country. 
CHaries 8. Parker. 


Since the above article was written, the Spanish-American war has, 
it is believed, suspended or postponed the conclusion of a Reciprocity 
Treaty between the United States and the West Indies, rendering it 
more than ever necessary for these Colonies to be enabled to compete 
on equal terms with foreign countries in British markets. 

The debate on the Colonial Office vote in the House of Commons 
on May 6th, has indicated clearly the determination of Her Majesty’s 
Government to draw closer the bonds of union with our Colonies. It 
may, therefore, be hoped that in future the Free Trade policy of this 
country will not admit, as heretofore, the protection by foreign 
Governments of their industries in our markets; but secure to our 
producers and consumers, home and colonial, the free interchange of 
commodities at the natural price of the world’s market. If the 
Government support this policy at the Brussels conference now sitting, 
its suecess will be assured, bounties will be abolished to the mutual 
benefit of our consumers and producers, and one more nail will be 
put in the coffin of Protection, because it will then be no longer 
possible for countries opposesd to Free Trade to protect their com- 
merce in Free Trade markets. 
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Ix a caricature which appeared not long ago in Vienna a number of 
national types were exhibited and labelled the German, the Magyar, 
the Pole, the Czech, the Ruthenian, the Italian, the Roumanian, 
and so on. Beneath were written the words, “ Where is the true 
Austrian ?”’ It will be my erdeavour to expand and enforce, so far 
as may be possible in a few pages, the terrible significance of this 
rheterical question. Where, indeed, is the true Austrian? From 

}ohemia to Croatia, from the Tyrol to the Bukowina, you will find 
no one—save an occasional official with a fat sinecure and a long 
cigar—who is satisfied with the existing order, and scarcely any who 
regard the boundaries of the Austrian Empire as defining the limits 
or circumscribing the sphere of their patriotism. 

The Jubilee year of the Emperor Francis Joseph is pregnant with 
dangers less striking perhaps to the outsider, but inwardly more 
serious, because less medicable, than the conflagrations of ’48, or the 
disasters of ’66. 

For the time has gone by when your typical German was a “ guter 
Oesterreicher ”’ ; though it is true that German language and trade and 
culture even now form the cement which—though its binding power 
is weakened—still holds the ramshackle and antiquated tenements of 
the House of Austria together. In quiet and peaceful times the 
student of Austrian politics is left to wonder how so clumsy a fraud 
as the Austrian constitution can successfully impose upon the peoples 
for whose benefit it is supposed to exist ; and still more how it could 
have been possible under the most perfect system to maintain for 
imperial purposes unity of administration in an area occupied by 
races, religions, and languages so diversified, and in many instances 
so sharply divided by tradition and instinct. But the last twelve 
months have seen “national” conventions and international riots, 
the fall of two ministries, and the failure of a constitution—tem- 
porary tributes to those standing and permanent conditions which 
make for dissolution and anarchy. 

Karl Marx, in a masterly analysis of the weakness of Austria, 
which appeared in the New York Tribune of the 9th of May, 1855, 
pointed out that her two great dangers were racial and financial. A 
crisis must occur when national bankruptcy (or overwhelmingly op- 
pressive taxation) happens to coincide with some sharp outbreak of 
racial animosity. Of course the causes act and react upon one 
another. The race question always comes up in Austria when some 
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other trouble, religious or economic, has diffused a spirit of discontent. 
But Marx looked at the internal danger from an external point of 
view. He pointed out the ominous circumstance that two' foreign 
powers, whose territories border on Austria, claim kinship with large 
sections of her subjects. In a war with Italy the “unredeemed” 
Italians had to be counted with. In a war with Russia, the un- 
redeemed Slavs—half the total population—would prove a still more 
dangerous element. 

To-day the growth of Slav solidarity within the Empire—witness 
the fraternisation of Czechs and Poles at Prague and Lemburg— 
threatens to act as a solvent without any external movement on the 
part of Russia. And now to Slavonic and Italian Austria must be 
added Roumania Irredenta. 

But what of the Germans, who make up more than a third part of 
the Dual monarchy? Mr. Sidney Whitman and other travellers 
suggest that they are being rapidly denationalised into Magyars or 
Italians or Czechs. In Buda-Pesth perhaps, and in Prague; but I 
see no serious signs of the process in the South Tirol’? or German 
Bohemia. So far as Botzen is concerned, I am convinced by careful 
observation and inquiry that Mr. Whitman is entirely mistaken. 
On the contrary, as education advances the value of the German 
language is becoming more aud more widely recognised. But un- 
fortunately for the Germans they have become political more rapidly 
than the other races,® and instead of the dull, bureaucratic group of 
the two hundred mechanical supporters of the Government who 
called themselves with unconscious irony ‘ Deutsch Liberale ”’ in the 
Reichsrath of 1873-1879, we find in the present parliament still 
indeed a German contingent two hundred strong, but split up into 
Nationals, Progressives, Clericals, and Christian Socialists. The 
causes to which this phenomenon is due are so various that to attempt 
a catalogue would be tedious. For the moment, however, one broad 
consideration is enough—the appearance above the social and political 
horizon of a number of cross divisions which a year ago threatened 
to blurr and even to obliterate the distinctions of race and language. 
The new cross divisions are religious and economic; though it may 
be doubted whether there is any conscious separation of spiritual 
and material prosperity in the mind of the ordinary Austrian voter. 
There, as in some other countries, the religious spirit of the State 
Church is so inextricably interwoven with State revenues that it is 


(1) Four, if we add Germany and Roumania. 

(2) ‘* Even in the south-west, in the Tyrol, the German language is receding before 
the Italian. Count Wolkenstein, a Tyrolese nobleman, lately asked for a railway 
ticket at Roveredo for ‘ Botzen.’ ‘We don’t know the place,’ replied the official; ‘I 
presume you mean ‘ Bolzano.’ ’’—Realm of the Habsburgs, p. 31. 

(3) Always excepting the Magyars, who—though their constitution is behindhand 
—are politically abreast of the Anglo-Saxons. 
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difficult to detect in the pattern where the one begins and the other 
ends, 

Now 19} millions of the population of Austria, or 79 per cent., 
belong to the Roman Catholic or State Church, but only about 9 
millions, or 50 per cent.,in Hungary. Yet strangely enough, it is only 
in Hungary, where the movement for disestablishment is growing in 
strength, that the Roman Catholic Church is politically loyal and 
patriotic. In Austria loyalty is to Rome; and the policy of the 
church is to identify itself with the national aspirations of every race 
except the German. ‘* Alle nicht deutschen Nazionen Oesterreichs 
besitzen eine nazional-gesinnte Priesterschaft,”! as a pamphleteer 
has justly remarked. Here you have at any rate an element in the 
explanation of the gradual disappearance of that old feudal loyalty 
which was once a distinguishing mark even of the Croatian soldiery. 
Your modern Croat prefers a portrait of the Czar to that of the Kaiser ; 
and to-day the ery for Greater Croatia is almost as loud in Hungary 
as is the Czechish demand for an independent kingdom of Bohemia 
in Austria. The Roman Catholic priest who used to mount sentinel 
throughout the Empire for the Hapsburg dynasty, has been driven 
by the Triple Alliance into secret sympathy with Russia. Can 
co-operation with the Greek Church be the permanent policy of the 
Vatican? That is hardly possible. But at any rate we may collect 
the fact that loyalty to the Imperial person is ceasing to be a source 
of imperial unity ; and that among the many contributory causes none 
is more potent than the policy of the Roman Church, whose organiza- 
tion is being vigorously employed, with a pious and priest-ridden 
population, to accentuate the natural dislike of an alliance with the 
regimental agnosticism of the Prussian and Italian Governments. 

Here and there you may still find Andreas Hofers; but the type 
is dying out, and even in the Tirol the sentiment of imperialism has 
been partially undermined by the Vatican. It was a noticeable fact 
that until the agitation against the Sprachen-Verordnungen attained 
really formidable proportions, the Tirolese representatives continued 
their alliance with the young Czechs and Poles.’ It was not until the 
autumn that their chief organ began to blow cold upon the Badeni 
Government, and that the ties of sentiment, custom and language 
proved too strong for priestly discipline and party spirit. <A great 
plot which had for its foreign policy the dissolution of the Triple 
Alliance, and for its home policy the overthrow of non-Catholic 
schools, has for the moment collapsed, because its success involved 
the German clericals in an unpopular support of the young Czechs 
and their pet scheme for driving German officials out of Bohemia. 
But another reason might be given for the late alteration in the 
policy of the German clericals. The Vatican had partially gained 


(1) ** All the non-German nationalities of Austria possess a patriotic priesthood.” 
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its object. The answer of the Italian King to the German Kaiser’s 
toast at Homburg was sufficiently striking; not more remarkable, 
however, than the attitude of the Viennese Press to the Emperor 
William at the time of the mancouvres and during his visit to Buda- 
Pesth. It will be enough for those who are acquainted with the 
esoteric theory of official journalism in Vienna—English ministers 
seldom dictate leading articles—barely to mention that the Hrem- 
den-Blatt, in its long leader on the Kaiser-Manceuvres at Totis, made 
not the smallest allusion to the presence of the German Emperor! 
Tantum relligio potuit suadere. 

But, as has been already indicated, religion is not alone to blame 
for the present discontents. The old half-Roman half-Teutoniec idea 
of unity under a Czesar, which serves for the time being as a working 
hypothesis for the Western, is losing ground in the Kastern empire ; 
not from religious causes only, but also from the growth of new 
social and economic conditions. The industrial population in the 
towns and cities of the north-west is beginning to feel the tendency 
towards the concentration of trade into fewer hands. The small 
employer of labour (the Kleiner Mann, as he is called) has misused 
a political power (which he wields in virtue of a limited franchise, 
and of the readiness of the Gross-grund-besitzer, or great landlord, 
to co-operate in any measure likely to prevent the growth of manu- 
factures, with the consequent emigration from the country districts 
and rise of agricultural wages) to prop up his crumbling business and 
postpone the inevitable ruin by a series of protective measures which 
read like a clumsy imitation of Medizval Trade Laws. The Befia- 
higungs-Nachweisung, or proof of qualification, is an artificial bar- 
rier to prevent the entry of fresh capital and enterprise into any 
trade, the “ proof” that is required being that the new-comer shall 
be able to show that he has actually worked as an apprentice in the 
industry. There isa compulsory association called Gramium in each 
trade, whose main business is to keep the ring and perpetuate in- 
competence at the expense of the consumer. Thus the incapable 
entrepreneur, who ought to sink under healthy industrial conditions, 
is kept above the surface at the expense of the community and to the 
detriment of the whole nation. The administration of these injurious 
laws devolves largely upon the otherwise beneficent Chambers of 
Commerce (Handels-Kammer). 

But there are two types of the Kleiner Mann. He is not only the 
small employer of labour, but also the retail dealer, and the needs of 
his double nature have to be doubly satisfied by law. Hence another 
series of regulations and customs of which the Fleisch Markt in 
Vienna may be taken as typical, where the net result is that the 
farmer gets low prices for his cattle and the poor man pays high 
prices for his meat. These economic conditions are naturally reflected 
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in social and political life. The soundness of the middle classes saved 
England in the days of suffrage reform and Corn Law Repeal ; the 
slackness and corruption of the same classes in Austria make 
reformers despair of effecting a democratic revolution by constitu- 
tional means. At present,a glance at the elements which compose 
the majority in Austrian Town Councils, proves pretty conclusively 
the predominance in the middle, that is the electoral classes, of the 
petty bourgeois ideal, a protected community of small employers and 
retail dealers—this community to be elaborately enabled by law to 
exploit the general public. Such are the economic aims of the 
majority over which Dr. Lueger presides in the Municipal Council of 
Vienna, and of the Christian Socialist section which he leads in the 
Reichsrath. The temporary prominence which recent events have 
given alike to the municipal majority and the parliamentary group 
make it desirable to go at some little length into the municipal aims 
and political aspirations of the dictator of Vienna. We must begin 
by a reference to terminology. The objects of the Christian Socialist 
party, led by Dr. Lueger and Prince Lichtenstein, cannot be guessed 
from its title; for in Austria there are so many class distinctions, 
sectarian animosities and racial enmities, that an association which 
merely existed to advertise to the world that its adherents were 
Christian members of society, would not be likely to achieve important 
success. The presence of thirty Christian Socialists in the Reichsrath 
must therefore be explained on other grounds. In the first place, 
Dr. Lueger, the Burgomeister, is a strong personality, as personalities 
goin Austria. This does not mean merely that he has a command 
of personalities. He has that too— gutter snipe” is one of his 
mildest expressions—but there is also a great fund of moral courage 
and political determination which brought him victoriously through 
his long struggle with the Emperor for the mayoralty of Vienna.’ 
Thoroughly German features, clear blue eyes, and an almost im- 
posing figure, may perhaps account for his extraordinary popularity 
with the women of the middle classes, whose political and social autho- 
rity is evident to anyone who has the slightest acquaintance with the 
life of the Austrian capital. His loud voice—it is one of the few that 
can be heard at even a quiet sitting of the Reichsrath—and his 
political crusades against the Jews and Magyars would make up the 
rest of his political stock-in-trade, were it not that, finding his party 





(1) Dr. Lueger was three times elected with overwhelming majorities by the Muni- 
cipal Council, before the Emperor would give his sanction. It is somewhat amusing, in 
the light of last year’s history, to read that ‘‘a mayor of Vienna is elected for the 
dignity and distinction of his intellect, his unblemished purity of character,’ &c.; and 
that he must be ‘‘a patrician and a well-bred gentleman,”’ seeing that ‘there is 
almost daily something or other in connection with which the loyal Viennese wish to 
approach their beloved Emperor.’”-—Whitman, ealm of the Habsburgs, p. 239. 
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composed of a superstitious middle class, he added two purely oppor- 
tunist items to the programme :— 

(a) An alliance with the clerical and anti-educational forces. 

(1) The championship of the Kleiner Mann, whose economic har- 
monies have already been described. 

It may be doubted, however, whether Dr. Lueger is at heart opposed 
to education. He has probably been compelled by his clerical 
supporters to oppose the University Extension movement and to 
pursue a Diggleite policy so far as popular education in Vienna is 
concerned. ‘The purchase of partisans by the sacrifice of principles 
is a national rather than an individual peculiarity." For there are 
three kinds of compromises, or modes of political conciliation: a first, 
in which no principle is sacrificed ; a second, in which some principle 
is sacrificed ; and a third, in which all principle is sacrificed. The 
first is advocated by Mr. John Morley. The second is characteristic 
of a coalition ministry. The third, or “ Ausgleich,” is an Austrian 
Specialitit.? 

3ut in noting his hostility to education, it is only fair to Dr. 
Lueger to add that he takes the greatest interest in the Science of 
Local Government. He is an admirer of the London County 
Council, and intends to pay a visit to England in the present year, 
with a view to studying English solutions of the problems of City 
Government. But he may revise his plans if the Council should 
no longer be in existence. In the face of vested interests and the 
furious opposition of the entire press, he is setting to work to com- 
plete the municipalisation of the great natural monopolies by taking 
over the gas and the tramways. That his interest in these matters 
is theoretical as well as practical is proved by the munificent gift 
of Viennese civic records and statistics which he presented last 
autumn to the library of the London School of Economics and 
Political Science. When, if ever, English journalists come to realise 
that municipal enterprise and anti-Semitism are almost synonymous 
terms in Vienna, they will begin to modify their strictures on a 
Cleon, whose good qualities are minimised and obscured as carefully 

(1) The Germans did not blame Count Badeni for buying the support of the Czechs, 
but only for paying too high a price for it. 

2) That the young Czech party—though, of course, founded on the bed-rock prin- 
ciples of justice to race and language—is an expert in the practice of Ausgleich, one 
instance will suffice to prove. There is a district, called by the evil name of Walachish- 
Meseritsch, in Bohemia, which contains, according to the last census, 77,224 Czechs, 
1,252 Germans, 46 Poles, and 1 Italian. Now even a German Ultra will admit that, 
for the Civil Service of such a district, a knowledge of Czechish should be compulsory. 
But last summer a certain Baron Klein was appointed chief magistrate of the district. 
Ile was absolutely ignorant of Czechish. What happened? Did not the young Czechs 

muse Bohemia? Nothing of the kind. The party club held a meeting and decided not 
ven to make an interpellation in the Reichsrath. Here is their argument :—We are 
part of Count Badeni’s majority. Baron Gautsch is one of Count Badeni’s ministers, 
ind Baron Klein is stepson to Baron Gautsch. 
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as his vices are magnified and multiplied by a press that is almost 
entirely in the hands of his bitterest opponents. 

Dr. Lueger the Burgomeister is, however, a less formidable person 
than Dr. Lueger the agitator. The voice of Mars and the tongue of 
Juno are more useful to a platform orator and obstructionist than to 
a chairman. The Semitic organs have been enjoining “ one hundred 
thousand good citizens ”’ not to acquiesce in defeat ; and the minority 
on the Viennese Municipal Council (the Gemeinderath) is making 
the most of the failure—so far a rather marked failure—of the anti- 
Semitic majority to redeem its promises and to improvise a municipal 
millennium. The truth seems to be that under the present régime in 
Austria noisy minorities are all-powerful. Plans for giving minori- 
ties representation are quite unnecessary there. Better far if an 
ingenious theorist could be found to suggest a scheme for finding a 
majority and making its voice heard, and thus enable the Reichsrath, 
the Landtag, and the Gemeinderath in Austria at last to embark on 
a policy of “ constructive social reform.” 

It is, however, to be remembered, in criticising their obstructive 
tactics, that the minorities in elective assemblies throughout the dual 
monarchy have often a very much better right to be heard than the 
meagreness of their numbers might suggest ; for this reason, that they 
may represent not only their own constituents, but a large body of 
unenfranchised citizens. Thus, in Bohemia and Moravia, a member 
is sent to the Reichsrath by 40,000 or 50,000 voters of the fifth 
“ Kurie,” by 9,000 peasants, by 3,000 burghers, and by 19 great 
landlords and landed proprietors! 

At a small meeting held last summer in one of the Moravian 
towns a democratic speaker pointed out these facts to his audience, 
and ended with the words: “ Wir alle zusammen ein schén paar 
hundert leute gelten nicht mehr als drei Gross-grund-besitzer.’” 
Little wonder that the windows of booksellers’ shops are crammed 
with pamphlets illustrating the intricate absurdities and complicated 
injustices of the Wahlrecht. An English vistor reads “ Zur Wahl 
Reform,” and finds to his amazement that he is transplanted by a 
journey of thirty-two hours to the pre-Reform Bill days. It is only 
among the Magyars, however, that the constitutional movement for 
Franchise Reform, as for Church Disestablishment, has any real 
strength. But even in Austria there does exist that latent dread 
of the masses which is always present in the mind of the ruling body, 
whether it keeps a mock parliament or not. Hence I am inclined to 
attach somewhat more importance than is usually assigned to the 


(1) In addition to the absurd injustices of the ‘‘ three class’’ system, the electoral 


districts have been carefully gerrymandered in the interests of bureaucracy. Thus the 


electoral districts of Bohemia were admittedly “‘ arranged” to favour the German element. 
(2) ** All of us two hundred electors put together are only equal to three great 
landed proprietors.”’ 


- 
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little group of Social Democrats led by Dr. Adler, whose paper, the 
Arbeiter Zeitung, has a large number of readers among the working 
classes. This party is absolutely opposed to the Christian Socialists ; 
for it is not Christian, and they are not Socialist—unless indeed we 
were to invent a definition of Socialism (as every one who writes 
about it ought to do) for the special purpose of finding some connec- 
tion between Christian Socialism and Social Democracy in Austria. 
In that case it might perhaps be urged that Socialism lives and moves 
and has its being in the class struggle, and that its essential charac- 
teristics, as well as the sources of its strength, consist in accentuating 
and artificially widening the cleavage between labour and capital. 

In that case, there would be three kinds of Socialists. 

1. Large capitalist monopolists—as in America. 

2. Small capitalists, or middlemen monopolists, like those who com- 
pose the Christian Socialist or anti-Semitic party. 

3. Labour monopolists—as the Social Democrats under Dr. Adler. 

There is a certain tinge of cosmopolitanism about the first and third 
class, which is rather lacking in the second. 

But, however that may be, in Austria at the present time the idea 
of nationality is far more intense than the idea of class. 

It may be predicted that the dominant instinct of the working 
classes, if they were enfranchised to-day, would be to choose—as the 
case might be—anti-German or Anti-Czech or anti-Croatian or anti- 
Italian representatives. The German workman is as much enraged with 
the Czech for under-bidding him as with the Jew for financing him. 
How unimportant hitherto has been the part played by socialism in 
Austrian, as compared with French and German politics, may be 
inferred from a single instance. Although Vienna is the stronghold 
of Dr. Adler’s party, there is at the present time not a single Social 
Democrat in the Gemeinderath or Municipal Council; and the same 
is true of the capitals of Moravia and Bohemia. Still it must be 
remembered that nearly 70 per cent. of the citizens are absolutely, 
or to all practical purposes, disfranchised; and on this submerged 
two-thirds the socialist party might expect to draw very largely. 
Indeed, the riots which preceded and followed the resignstion of 
Count Badeni gave conclusive evidence that the Socialists have not 
altogether under-estimated their strength ; for it was noticed that in 
many industrial places in Bohemia, and especially in Prague, during 
the last riots, the workmen’s quarters remained comparatively quiet. 
The doctrines of the Socialists, and the exhortations of their leaders, 
seem really to have availed to keep the majority of Czech and German 
workpeople from flying at each other’s throats. Why then, it may be 
asked, did Dr. Adler and his followers throw in their lot so enthusias- 
tically with the obstructionists? Ought they not, in their pursuit of 
fraternity, to have endeavoured by all the means in their power to 
carry through a measure like the Sprachen-Verordnungen, for putting 
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the Czech language on an equal basis with the German in Bohemia ? 
An affirmative answer to this question might be given on two 
assumptions :— 

1. That the continuance of Count Badeni in office was socialis- 
tically desirable. 

2. That the Sprachen-Verordnungen, or language ordinances, were 
calculated to give political justice and effect a settlement satisfactory 
to both races. 

searing this difficulty in mind, but postponing its consideration, we 
may seek the historical illustration afforded by a late ministerial crisis. 

The fall of Badeni had, of course, been long expected, and if the 
Emperor’s nerve and judgment had not been weakened he could have 
sacrificed his favourite long before. But though the event had been 
discounted by the hopes of the German nationalists and the fears of 
the young Czech patriots, it will be not uninstructive to recall, at the 
risk of repetition, what was the sudden change which affected not 
perhaps the month or even the week, but certainly the day of the 
Polish Count’s dismissal. Right up to the introduction of the 
Sprachen-Verordnungen for Bohemia and Moravia in the spring of 
1897, the Germans had been becoming more and more divided, 
chiefly owing to the action of the Vatican, which, as we saw, has been 
intriguing with considerable success during the last two or three years 
with a view to breaking up the Triple Alliance. Catholic Austria 
(that is almost all the Slav and something more than half of the 
German and Magyar populations) was to be played off against 
Protestant and Agnostic Germany ; and Italy was also to be detached 
from the Northern power. That this plan partially succeeded is 
proved, as has been shown, by the Homburg incident and the coolness 
of the official press in Vienna during the German Kaiser’s “ Reise” 
to Buda-Pesth; and it might have been completely realised had it 
not been for the sheer incompetence of Count Badeni. In Austria it 
is not the majority which makes the Prime Minister, but the Prime 
Minister who makes the majority; and Count Badeni had not the 
vovs to perceive that, by drawing up the language ordinances 
behind the backs of the Germans, and without in any way consulting 
their susceptibilities or interests, he was not only further irritating 
the seventy-seven irreconcileables, but also the German clericals, 
seventy in all.! Now, in the long agitation which has continued since 
last spring, the Roman Catholics and anti-Semites have been forgetting 
their religion in their race. For a time, it is true, the bishops kept 
their representatives on the side of the Ministry ; but they were evi- 
dently growing more and more restive. In the last week of November 
the national German feeling was at length aroused in Vienna. The 
people almost forgot their hatred of the Jew in their fear of the Slav, 

(1) Since, for practical purposes, the Christian Socialists and Anti-Semites may be 
included. 
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and began to sing “ Die Wacht am Rhein,” and occasionally even to 
raise cries of “ Down with Lueger.”” This was too much for the 
Burgomeister, once the idol of the ladies of the lower middle class, 
and the pet of every Viennese café. On Friday, November 26th, he 
called his party together ; and they resolved to go over to the Oppo- 
sition, bringing an accession of vocal power and physical strength 
quite out of proportion to their numbers. Saturday, therefore, saw 
the closing scene of the Reichsrath, a scene which utterly battles 
description. Dr. Lecher, a grave and responsible politician, hurled 
an inkstand at the Speaker. Old men blew whistles; young men 
fought ; and the Professor of Roman Law in the German University 
of Prague was seen and heard blowing a fire-brigade trumpet with 
“storms” and “ signals.” On Sunday morning and afternoon there 
were masses of ten or twenty thousand men demonstrating in the 
Ringstrasse and in the vicinity of the University against Count 
Badeni and “ for our liberty.”” Mob violence was beginning not only 
in Vienna, but in Prague, Gratz, Reichenhberg, and Eger. Austria 
was on the verge of a revolution when, not a moment too soon, Count 
Goluchowski persuaded the Emperor to bend before the storm. Dr. 
Lueger, who possesses all the dramatic impudence of a popular hero, 
got wind of the news, and drove about as a successful Teutonic leader, 
congratulating the crowds upon the resignation of Count Badeni. 

The intense unpopularity of Count Badeni was due even more to 
the spirit of his administration than to the letter of his legislation. 
As Statthalter of Galicia, his function had been to keep the Ruthenian 
peasants degraded, despised, and unorganized in their semi-servile 
state of economic and political subjection to the Polish aristocracy. 
The result even there was not altogether satisfactory. The “ Little 
Russian” is becoming less and less inclined to bless the Polish squire 
and his relations. But if police administration did not succeed in 
Poland, what was to be expected when the method was transferred to 
regions whose inhabitants, though not very capable politically, have 
been accustomed to the idea of social liberty and to the appearance, 
at any rate, of constitutional government ? 

An Austrian always speaks of Poland as if it were a foreign 
country with an inferior civilisation. There is a “Chinese” wall 
between the two, and behind it the Poles do “half Asiatic” things. 
Polnische Schlauheit is one of the pleasantest of the many evil 
qualities which the Count was supposed to share with his countrymen. 
A Polish landlord, however, is apt, even when he becomes Prime 
Minister, to remember that he is still a Polish landlord; and the 
liberal spirit which he manifests towards the nationalities which are 
“unjustly ” subordinated to Germans, does not extend to the Ruthe- 
nian peasants who are “ justly” oppressed by the Poles. It may 
perhaps be stated as a general rule that under any form of govern- 
ment, a territorial class, wherever and whenever it obtains sufficient 
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power, will manipulate the public taxes in its own interests. It may 
further be taken for granted that the name of the Act or Acts by 
which it entitles itself to a public dole, will be suggestive of honour- 
able and productive expenditure, rather than of any such humiliating 
process as Poor Law Relief. The thesis might perhaps be pretty 
amply illustrated without crossing the Channel ; but the Polish land- 
lord Prime Ministers of Austria would certainly take a high place, 
if we were to arrange territorial legislators in an ascending order of 
demerit, by applying this standard of corruption. The chronic 
measure by which Austria knows that Polish landlords (not Ruthe- 
nian peasants) are to benefit is styled a “ Galizische Fluss-Reguli- 
rung!” To the question why Galician streams alone run “turbid 
with gold,” the answer would seem to be that, of all the electoral 
areas in the Austrian half of the Empire, Galicia and Bukowina 
have been the most carefully prepared and cultivated. Roughly 
speaking, of the seven million inhabitants, three millions are Polish 
and three millions Ruthenian (or Little Russian). These populations 
are represented in the present “ Abgeordnetenhaus ” of the Reichsrath 
by 68 Poles and 11 Ruthenians, a distribution of members which so 
flagrantly violates the proportions of the two races that comment is 
superfluous It is in the Bukowina that one of the curiosities of the 
L897 election has been unearthed—a contest in which a notorious 
anti-Semite stood against a Jew and got himself elected for a purely 
Semitic district. He was the official candidate, and commenced his 
campaign by a strong anti-Semitic speech. Knowing, however, that his 
constituents were of the Jewish faith, he explained in a peroration 
that his attacks were directed against the perverts or Christianised 
Jews. For those of the nation who had remained true to their 
original creed he had the liveliest respect and admiration. But pro- 
found as was the gratification awakened in the minds of his audi- 
ence by this announcement, it would hardly have availed one who 
had no positive recommendation, and could not get rid of the absence 
of Semitic ancestry. Accordingly a little government assistance was 
deemed advisable. Six hundred special-tax notices were sent out, on 
the understanding that they would not be exacted in case the govern- 
ment’s candidate was returned. The result was perfectly satisfactory ; 
and the year 1897 saw a Semitic district return an anti-Semite to the 
leichsrath. 

But though the Count could act as he liked in Galicia and the 
Bukowina, it can easily be understood that these methods were not 
appreciated in Vienna. The best illustration that can be given of 
the violent feeling aroused is by an extract from the extraordinary 
scene in the Reichsrath on the 23rd September, when Herr Gregorig 
informed the House of his discovery that sixteen detectives in plain 
clothes had been imported. I borrow the descriptive account given 
by a special correspondent of the Pesther Lloyd. 
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Grecoric: Es ist zu meiner Kenntniss gelangt, dass 16 als Diener maskirte 
Polizisten hier in diesem Hause aufgestellt wurden. (Rufe links: Hort! Hért! 
Ungeheurer Tumult. Die Abgeordneten der Schénerer-Gruppe ballen die Fauste 
gegen die Regierungsbank. Von der Linken erschallen Rufe: Ruhe!) Worauf 
Gregorig seine Rede fortsetzend, sagt : Dieser Vorgang ist gesetzwidrig und ich 
ersuche den Altersprasidenten, diese Angelegenheit aufzuklaren. (Langanhal- 
tender Tumult links. Rufe: Polizeistaat! Wir brauchen keine Polizisten! 
Hinaus mit den verkappten Detektives !) 

Altersprasident ZURKAN: Mir ist davon nichts bekannt. (Zahlreiche Ab- 
geordnete melden sich zum Worte.) Ich kann jetzt Niemandem mehr das Wort 
ertheilen, sondern wir schreiten zur Konstituirung des Hauses, (Lebhafter 
Widerspruch und Larm links.) Nach der Geschaftsordnung haben wir zur Wahl 
des Prasidiums zu schreiten, ich bitte die Stimmzettel abzugeben. (Erneuerter 
heftiger Widerspruch links, andauernder Liirm.) 

Dr. PERGELT: Ich habe das Wort erbeten. 

Alterspriisident ZuRKAN : Ich ertheile Niemandem mehr das Wort. (Heftiger 
Widerspruch links.) 

Wor: Der Badeni soll antworten. 

Dr. PESZLER : Wir wollen wissen, woran wir sind mit der Polizei. Da gibts 
nur ein Ja oder Nein! (Stiirmischer Beifall links und Lirm.) 

Altersprisident ZuRKAN fordert den Schriftfiihrer auf, zur Abgabe der Stimm- 
zettel fiir die Priisidentenwahl die Namen der Abgeordneten zu verlesen. Seine 
Worte bleiben im Hause unverstiindlich, da der betiiubende Liirm fortdauert. 

Dr. PESZLER: Ist hier eine Polizetwachstube oder ein Parlament ? 


Then followed the voting for the President, and the sitting was 
adjourned until the votes were counted. At a quarter to one the 
sitting was re-opened, and Dr. Kathrein declared elected. Then 
followed another scene :— 


Dr. KATHREIN wird von der Rechten mit demonstrativem Beifalle empfangen. 
Die fiinf Schénerianer beginnen sofort, als er zu sprechen anfangen will, zu 
spektakuliren. Sie rufen: “ Czechischer Tiroler! Verrdther! Es ist eine Schmach 
und eine Schande fiir das deutsche Volk, das thdte kein Slave! Ihre Kindeskinder 
werden Sie noch verachten/” An diesem Geschrei betheiligten sich die anderen 
Fraktionen der Opposition nicht. Schinerer ruft ihnen zu: Wo bleibt die 
Obstruktion gegen einen solchen Priisidenten ! 

Dr. KATHREIN halt dann seine Antrittsrede, wird aber von Schénerer und 
Genossen fortwahrend durch Zwischenrufe unterbrochen, so dass er minutenlang 
gar nicht sprechen kann. Er dankt fiir die Wahl, verspricht vollste Objektivitat 
und Wahrung der Geschaftsordnung, sowie dass er der Minoritat vollen Schutz 
gewahren werde. 

Wor: Sie sind nichts als ein Hausknecht des Grafen Badeni! Man solite einen 
Polaken da hinaufsetzen und nicht einen Deutschen. (Andere Rufe bei der 
Schinerer-Gruppe: Ein Czeche soll hinauf !) 

The introduction of these detectives was thoroughly “ Polish.” In 
fact, Badeni was wrong from the outset. He started with an 
erroneous notion that he could govern with the help of his Galician 
experience on the lines of Count Taafe. But Count Taafe had a great 
personality; and, as “K,’’ the brilliant editor of Die Zeit (the 
Spectator of Viennh) pointed out, Badeni had nothing in common 
with Taafe except the official armchair. Taafe kept Parliament in 
subjection for fourteen years; Badeni tried to do the same but failed 
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ignominiously. Nevertheless all through the summer and autumn he 
contrived to keep up a sort of “ Press cutting” popularity ; yet in 
spite of journalists and special correspondents, who saw, or found it 
convenient to see, the strong man and the skilful pilot, Austrian 
publicists and patriots had long felt that his resignation was impera- 
tive in the interests of the Empire. The Badeni cabinet needed 
ending and the language ordinances needed mending. But, of course, 
as soon as the Count’s resignation had been accepted by the Emperor 
in a curt and not very gracious letter, the floodgates of official 
criticism were opened ; and errors which had stood undetected and 
unreproached during a year of office suddenly came into view. The 
critic, therefore, may now exercise his office upon the ordinances and 
their contriver without offence to a sensitive bureaucracy. 

Sut the Czechish problem seems to defy impartial treatment. 
Like the Irish grievance, to which it is so frequently compared, it 
still, after a similar history for a similar number of centuries, blocks 
the way and passes the wit of men and statesmen. But it is only 
the most serious part of a larger and more general difficulty. 
Austria may be compared to a school of languages divided into a 
number of departments in each of which German and, in most, one 
other tongue are taught at the public expense. Broadly speaking, 
these are the conditions; but the tendency is for the antipathy 
against German to increase with the growing “ patriotism ”’ of each 
subordinate nationality. In Hungary the Magyars are deliberately 
trying to unteach German. If a stranger, ignorant of Magyar, wants 
to find his way about Buda-Pesth he will get no help from street 
names or public notices; and of the poorer classes, only the older 
men can answer a German query. The quay at. Pressburg, a 
thoroughly German town, with but a small section of Magyars and 
Magyar-speaking people, has only ‘* Pozsony ”’ for its official designa- 
tion; and you may hear ticket-collectors giving voluble directions 
in the Magyar tongue to bewildered German peasants. In the 
question of languages the Hungarian Magyars are infinitely more 
despotic than the Austrian Germans, with infinitely less justification, 
since the scientific and commercial value of Magyar is small com- 
pared with that of a language which will take you from Hamburg to 
Venice, or from the Rhine to the Black Sea. Certain it is that the 
ease of Pressburg could not be paralleled in the Austrian half of 
the Dual Monarchy. The traveller who passes through Bohemia 
will cross German districts where the railway officials call the name 
of the station in German, Czech districts where they eall it in Czech, 
and bilingual districts where they call it in both languages. ‘The 
injustice from which the Czechs are suffering is therefore one not of 
kind but of degree. ‘There are already Schools for the Czechs as well 
as for the Germans. There are already Czechish as well as German 
government officials. But the Bohmisch-Mihrisch Sprachen- Verord- 
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nungen which were introduced in the spring of last year would, if 
carried into effect, produce two important changes :—In the first 
place, all civil officials, whether imperial or provincial, in all parts of 
Bohemia and Moravia, from the heads of Departments down to post- 
men and street-cleaners, must henceforth qualify in both languages, 
though the present civil service need not show its proficiency until 
the year 1904. A Philobadenian pamphleteer, calling himself an 
Alt Oesterreicher, pointed out that in any Czechish or German news- 
paper which circulated largely in Bohemia and Moravia you will find 
that as a rule the advertisements for clerks inserted by business men 
or lawyers end with the words “ Kenntnis der zweiten Landessprache 
unerliisslich ” ; and he asked : “what individual employers expect and 
demand, has not the State also a right to expect from its servants ?”’ 

But the clerk analogy is peculiarly futile, as it does not carry with 
it unskilled labourers, and does not touch the geographical and 
utilitarian arguments, brought forward by the German opposition. For 
example; there are seventy-two administrative divisions in Bohemia, 
comprising a district as large as the whole of Moravia, and containing 
one and a-half millions of people, in which only about one per cent. of 
the population is Czechish. In Moravia, again, there are ten adminis- 
trative divisions where scarcely a Czech is to be found except for a 
few migratory labourers at harvest time. Why should the German 
postmen in these districts be compelled to read and write a useless 
Slavonic dialect, simply because it happens to be talked in other parts 
of the province? Would a regulation that postmen in Innsbriick 
should learn Italian commend itself to common sense, on the ground 
that Innsbriick is in the Tirol, and that in the South Tirol Italian is 
spoken? And yet on several grounds Italian is, of course, an 
infinitely more valuable acquisition than Czechish. Indeed, the 
young Czech leaders who raise the cry of “ Czechish schools for the 
Czechs,” take very good care to send their own children to Dresden 
to learn German. A Bohemian without German is not a citizen of 
the world. He has only five and a-half millions of people with whom 
he can converse ; and as soon as he leaves his Sprach-Gebeit he finds 
out that he is a helpless and unintelligible foreigner. So uneven and 
undiscriminating is the justice which roughly insists that the German 
ought to learn Czechish, and vice rersd. But there is another grave 
and still more questionable change introduced by these new Sprachen- 
Verordnungen. Every action begun before the local magistrates 
must henceforth be carried through even to the Appeal Courts in the 
language in which it was conducted in the first instance. The same 
applies to all communications between the authorities; and Count 
Badeni’s protest that his ordinances would not affect the “ innere 
Dienst-Sprache ” is empty and worthless. I do not for a moment 
assert that the present system is fair. It is not fair that German 
minority schools should be entirely supported from the public rates, 
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and that the burden of Czech minority schools should have to be 
borne wholly by voluntary agencies. On the other hand, if the 
reverse were the case the unfairness would be infinitely greater. It 
may, however, be worth while to give an illustration of the type of 
injustice which the ordinances would involve; not only to show that 
the German obstructionists have real grievances to combat, but also 
because it affords support to the contention of the publicists that the 
changes contemplated by the Verordnungen could only be legally 
brought about by law (Gesetz). 

The law of the 19th April, 1872, enacts that soldiers who have 
served faithfully for twelve years, including eight years as non-com- 
missioned officers, have a claim to small posts in the civil service 
(kleine Beamten-Posten). Such a man coming from a German 
district in Bohemia would, under the new regulations, be disqualified 
by his ignorance of Czechish. A Czech, however, is unaffected and 
uninjured because, as a non-commissioned officer, he must necessarily 
be acquainted with German. But, it will be objected, you have only 
shown that the root of the injustice strikes deeper—through the civil 
into the military service. And probably most of us would agree that 
the military system, when all its minor advantages have been sub- 
tracted, is the blight of Continental States. But granted the disease, 
every State which desires to prolong its existence must submit to 
vaccination. And efficient military vaccination implies the use of 
one language. Remember the advantage of the Greeks. ‘“ Each 
warrior gave his men the word”’; but the Trojans were less fortu- 
nate—ov yap mavtwv tev duos Opoos ovd’ ta yHpus, aNAa yA@oo’ 
€ueuuKto, ToNVKAYTOL O’Eoav avopes. Nor would Thucydides have 
been able to give that famous eulogy of the discipline of the Spartan 
army when it was surprised at Mantinea if “the word” had been 
polyglot. “ Never within living memory” (I quote from the trans- 
lation of the late master of Balliol) “‘ were the Lacedeemonians more 
dismayed than at that instant; not a moment was to be lost: 
immediately they hurried every man to his place, the king, Agis, 
according to the law, directing their several movements. For when 
the king is in the field nothing is done without him. He in 
person gives orders to the polemarchs, which they convey to the 
commanders of divisions; these again to the commanders of fifties, 
the commanders of fifties to the commanders of enomities, and these 
to the enomity. In like manner any more precise instructions are 
passed down through the army, and quickly reach their destination. 
For almost the whole Lacedemonian army are officers who have 
officers under them, and the responsibility of executing an order 
devolves upon many.” Even as it is, grave difficulties arise in the 
Austrian army through the imperfect acquaintance of many of the 
troops with the German language. 

But any serious attempt to remedy the language grievance in 
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Austria must involve the introduction of the federal form of govern- 
ment. And against this the military objection seems to be decisive. 
But even putting aside the danger of foreign aggression, and looking 
solely at the greatest liberty of the greatest number, it may be 
doubted whether the cause of intellectual freedom and individual in- 
dependence would not be sacrificed to something qualitatively inferior. 
The power and importance of the Slavonic races in Austria is always 
exaggerated by themselves, and at times of unrest—when they appear 
to act in unison—by others. If Fynes Moryson, the Cambridge 
traveller, is to be trusted, the Czechs were as self-confident three 
hundred years ago as they are to-day ; for he tells us that he read in 
the Church of Emmaus, in Prague, the following inscription :— 


“THE TrENOUR OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


“Wee, Alexander the Great, conqueror of the Persians, Meades, &c., and of the 
whole world, from the East to the West, from North to South, Son of great 
Jupiter, &., to you, the noble stock of the Sclavonians, and to your language, 
because you have been to me helpers true in faith and valiant in warre, I confirm 
all this tract from the North to the South parts of Italy, from me and my succes- 
sors to you and your posterity. If any other nation be found there let them be 
your slaves,”’ 

The worst of it is that the inordinate vanity of the Czechs may 
entirely overcome counsels of prudence. ‘They might be strong 
enough to dissolve the present system of government, but Prussian 
scorpions would inevitably be substituted for Austrian whips ? 

But the relation of Austria to the German Empire cannot be 
brought within the limits of the present discussion, from which indeed 
it has been necessary to exclude the half foreign, half domestic, rela- 
tions between the two members of the Dual Monarchy. I can only 
hope that a survey of the internal politics of Austria proper, con- 
fessedly inadequate and incomplete, will not be regarded as illiberal 
or unfair to the smaller nationalities, whose grievances are real, but 
whose expectations are far greater than is the capacity to realise them. 
They are strong enough to endanger the Empire ; not strong enough 
to protect themselves when they have shattered the present structure. 
Loyal supporters of the dynasty must look at the past with regret, 
at the present with dismay, and at the future with an apprehension 
bordering on despair. Nevertheless, there is still a possibility of 
better things, if real Parliamentary Government can be substituted 
for the present sham constitutionalism, and if a reform of the franchise 
should awake in a dormant democracy something like the Liberalism 
which saved England in the thirties and forties. for the moment 
the outlook is gloomy in the extreme. But Austria has so long been 
a laboratory of political experiments that her friends still indulge a 
faint hope that she will not yet awhile be transformed into a museum 
of political failures. 


Francis W. Hirst. 
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3orn the great island possessions—in the West and East Indies 
respectively—which are now the seats of war between Spain and 
the United States, were, for a time during last century, possessions 
of the British Empire. Havannah and Manila were both captured 
by Great Britain in 1762, and Cuba and the Philippines occupied. 
A very rare and interesting Plain Narrative of the capture of 
Manila was published by Rear-Admiral Cornish and Brigadier- 
General Draper in reply to accusations of infringement of the 
Capitulations made against these officers by the Spaniards. Their 
own allegations are sufliciently strong: ‘“ Through the whole of 
the above transactions the Spaniards, by evasions, avoided complying 
with the Capitulations in every one respect, except in bringing the 
money from the Wisericordia and Ordentacara [ships], which it was 
out of their power to secrete. They basefully and ungratefully 
took up arms against us after having their lives given them. 
They preached publicly in their churches rebellion,’ &c. At 
the Peace of Paris, however (1765), which concluded the Seven 
Years’ War, Canada, Louisiana, and various islands in the West 
Indies having been ceded by France, and Florida and Minorca by 
Spain, Great Britain on her part ceded to the latter power Cuba and 
the Philippines. Yet there is still to be seen—or was during my 
residence at Manila—at the mouth of the Pasig, and under the 
ramparts, a dilapidated brick and stucco monument with an in- 
scription celebrating the expulsion of the invading British by the 
noble and patriotic Don Simon de Anda-—-an inscription which 
afforded great amusement to British naval officers visiting the port. 

Few island clusters are so uniformly beautiful as the Philippine 
group, nor among these can any vie with its chief island, Luzon, in 
verdure-clad, cloud-capped mountains, fertile plains and valleys, wide 
freshwater rivers, placid inland lakes, and sparkling waterfalls. 
Discovered by the great Magellan in 1521, and named twenty-one 
years later by Villalobos in honour of Philip II., then Prince of 
Asturia, this archipelago was finally won for the Spanish Crown by 
the intrepid Miguel de Legaspi. First obtaining a footing in Cebu, 
he, in 1564, subdued part of Luzon, and founded Manila, gradually 
extending the Spanish Dominion into the rest of the islands forming 
this group. 

The Philippine islanders comprise many races and tribes, present- 
ing varied characteristics. ‘They may, however, be classed generally 
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into three chief groups: Iocan Malays in the north of the archipelago, 
Tagals in the centre, and Bisayans in the south. In the north more 
particularly there is an infusion of Chinese, I’ormosan, and Japanese 
blood; on the eastern shores are traces of Polynesian or Papuan 
admixture; while part of the population of the large southern 
island of Mindanao resemble the Dyaks of the opposite Bornean coast. 
But though the Philippines have been for over three centuries a 
Spanish possession, it is computed that, at the present day, one-fifth 
of the population of Luzon, and one-fourth of that of the southern 
Bisayas islands are still unsubjected to Spain, while in Mindanao 
only small portions of the coast districts are occupied by the Spaniards. 
The only section of the native inhabitants which has been completely 
subdued, converted to Christianity, and domesticated are the Tagals, 
and some of the Bisayans of the southern islands. 

The Tagals are of a markedly Malay type, having smooth black 
hair, prominent cheek bones, large lively eyes, and flattish noses with 
dilated nostrils. They are, as a rule, of rather low stature, slightly 
built, and of a copper colour, more or less dark. The absence of 
beard in the men gives them a juvenile appearance even when middle 
aged, and their features generally are smooth, smiling, and unworn. 

Whatever may have been the original character of the Tagals, it 
has doubtless been greatly modified by their subjection to Spanish 
rule, and equally so by their conversion to Christianity; and they 
now present such a strange compound of contradictory qualities that 
their moral portrait is difficult to depict. The character of the domes- 
ticated native is, indeed, a series of surprises. Those who take the 
trouble to study him are every year led to some new conclusion. Per- 
haps it is best summed up in the words of one of their priests : “ They 
are big children, whom one must treat as little ones.” The Tagal’s 
leading characteristics, however, doubtless depend less on himself than 
on natural laws—he is what his environment has made him. The 
old tribal customs, which had the good of the community for their 
aim, and constituted his primitive morality, are now, when not alto- 
gether forgotten, reserved for native intercourse ; and the 'Tagal has 
no moral code to direct his dealings with his Spanish master, save that 
which he has himself taught his servant. Before entering the palm- 
leaf hut of a friend, he will spend fully three minutes in the inter- 
change of courteous phrases; but he enters a European house without 
ceremony. <A Tagal keeps his word, and yet he is a liar. Anger he 
holds in horror, he compares it to madness, and prefers to it drunken- 
ness, which he also greatly despises. Insult and injustice he cannot 
brook, and will unhesitatingly use the knife to avenge either. He 
will never willingly confess a fault, but lie to hide it; yet he receives 
a flogging for it without a murmur. Debt he considers rather as an 
inconvenience than a calamity ; when in pecuniary difficulties he will 
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spend all his ready cash on a feast to his friends, to keep up appear- 
ances ; and he never thinks of returning a loan unsolicited. He, on 
the other hand, never repudiates his debts, but transmits them to his 
heirs if, at his death, they remain unpaid. Misfortune he bears with 
stoical and fatalist indifference; concerned only with his immediate 
necessities, he is apt to let the morrow take care of itself. Under the 
eye of a master he is the most tractable of beings, and will go without 
food for hours, without complaint, if supplied with betel-nut to chew. 
He gives himself no airs as a servant, and if hired as a coachman will 
raise no objection to being employed as cook, carpenter, or boatman, 
being ready to turn his hand to anything. He has a profound respect 
for the elders of his family, treats his children kindly, and extends 
his aid and protection to everyone claiming relationship, however 
remote. When, in the interior, he is called upon to offer hospi- 
tality to strangers, he not only refuses to accept payment from them 
in return, but places at their disposal his ponies, vehicles, and gun, 
and shows them every attention in his power. An intrepid climber 
and rider, he mounts the tall forest trees like a monkey, using feet 
and hands equally ; he rides bare-backed the most spirited pony, 
plunges, without hesitation, into shark-infested waters, and dives into 
alligator-haunted lakes to attack their occupants. Endowed himself 
with courage of this description, he has the greatest admiration for 
bravery in others, and an equal contempt for cowardice. Under a 
leader in whom he has confidence he makes an excellent soldier ; but, 
losing him, he becomes at once demoralised. Incapable of organization 
on any considerable scale, no revolt, if confined exclusively to the 
Tagals, would have a chance of success. 

Brigandage, which has long been common in these islands, first 
came into prominence about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
This profession has a great attraction for the Tagal, not so much on 
account of the gain he may derive from it, as of the life of freedom it 
offers him, and escape from payment of the ¢ributo which, though by 
no means a heavy tax, he much disliked paying in the years before 
its repeal. I have heard of cases when the only reason for a native’s 
taking to the mountains has been his unreadiness with the few 
shillings demanded of him, probably lost in the cock-pit on the pre- 
ceding day. These outlaws are occasionally arrested by the Guardia 
Civile, and lodged in prison; but by the connivance of the legal 
functionaries, who fear the vengeance of their comrades, they are 
either set free, allowed to escape, or are comfortably established in 
some penal settlement. The more ignorant Tagals of this class believe 
that certain persons are endowed with an uncanny power, called by 
them anting-anting, which renders its possessor invulnerable. Brigands, 
when captured, are often found wearing a medallion with the image 
of the Virgin, or some saint, as a symbol of anting. The neighbour- 
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hood of the famous shrine of Antipolo, to which I shall have occasion 
again to refer, and the hills of San Mateo, are favourite haunts of 
these marauders, though we certainly saw nothing of them during a 
delightful excursion made to the latter region. Another class of 
outlaws, known as remontados, are to be met with in the hills. As 
their name implies, they are natives who, weary of the thraldom of 
civilisation, have cast it aside to return to the wild, free life of their 
remote ancestors, with no taxes to pay, no forced labour to perform, 
their wants satisfied with game from the hills, fish from the streams, 
berries and wild honey from the woods. 

Gambling may be said to be the one vice of the Philippine 
Islander, and takes chiefly the form of cock-fighting—more ruinous 
for him in its effects than the earthquakes and cyclones by which his 
home is occasionally devastated. With the Tagal, even more than 
with the Malay generally, this pastime is a passion pushed to the 
extreme. In every native hut, in every craft floating on the Pasig, a 
cock is to be found undergoing training as careful as that bestowed in 
the West on a race-horse—though perhaps to perish on its first appear- 
ance in the lists. A native at leisure is seldom seen without his 
game-cock, a pretty creature, not much larger than a bantam, which 
he carries under his arm; and should his hut take fire, his first 
thought is this favourite, which, having secured, he leaves the rest to 
fate. Cock-fights are held regularly on Sundays and festivals, and, in 
Manila, on one day in the week as well; and the laws regulating 
them, which contain as many as a hundred clauses, are very strict. 
The spectators stand, or squat on their heels—the favourite native 
posture—on a sloping floor, at the foot of which are the lists. The 
maximum stake is fifty dollars, and one spur only is allowed to each 
cock. The Chinaman, who farms the ga//era, collects the bets, which, 
relatively to the wealth of the company, are enormous, Tagals of the 
poorest class often staking from three to four dollars, and going 
supperless to bed in consequence. Meantime the owners of the first 
combatants are arming their champions with a sharp steel spur some 
two and a-half inches long, with as much care as is giving to saddling 
a horse for the Derby. When all the bets have been collected, the 
cocks are faced. Should one run away without being injured, which 
does not often occur, he is declared beaten, and a new antagonist 
brought to face the victor. This time the combatants are probably 
more equally matched, and the excitement of the reeking crowd of 
Tagals and Chinamen increases. The cocks fly at one another, 
meeting breast to breast, their uplifted claws directing the points of 
their spurs at the adversary, again and again endeavouring to strike 
a fell blow, chance generally determining the victory according to 
the vulnerability of the part penetrated by the blade. At last one of 
the cocks reels, falls, and expires, and the victor executes a triumphant 
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dance over the bleeding corpse of his vanquished foe, while the shouts 
and exclamations in Tagoloc and Chinese, which have accompanied 
the struggle, increase to a perfect babel. 

Another form of gambling, to which the women are almost as 
partial as the men, is the purchase of tickets in the Government 
lotteries. These tickets are divided and subdivided until a share may 
be bought for a peseta (6d.},and much of the spare cash of the natives 
thus finds its way into the coffers of the Hacienda. This gambling pro- 
pensity of the Tagals is occasionally exploited in various ways. Dur- 
ing my residence in Manila a bazaar was organized for the benefit of 
the General Hospital, but instead of the articles collected being sold 
in the usual way, they were piled into a pyramid in the centre of the 
temporary construction erected for the purpose, the lottery tickets 
disposing of them being sold in the numerous stalls held by the 
leading ladies of the Spanish and foreign communities. A five dollar 
packet of tickets contained one prize only, it might be of the value of 
a shilling or two, or of several pounds, and a single ticket at the price 
of a peseta had as much chance of winning one of the latter as a five 
dollar packet one of the former. Accordingly, all ranks of natives, on 
three successive evenings, thronged to the Bazaar, and spent their 
money liberally, patronising, in preference, the stalls held by foreigners, 
apparently having more faith in the bond fides of these than of the 
Spaniards, with the result that at the combined British and American 
stall, at which I assisted, several hundred pounds were taken. 

The sixteenth-century colonisers of the Philippines had the wisdom 
to allow the natives they domesticated to retain, to a great extent, 
their own tribal government, the only change of any importance 
made in the existing system being the total abolition of the form of 
slavery practised. While the Spanish Governor-General took the 
place of the Sultans and greater chiefs, the datos, or feudal lords, were 
appointed ygobernadorcillos, or petty governors of the villages and 
townships, which were termed, according to their importance, pueblos 
and visitas, or retained their native appellation of barangay. To these 
petty governors and their lieutenants and ca/ezas, as the headmen are 
termed, were entrusted the duties of mayor, magistrate, and tax- 
collector respectively. They were made responsible for the poll-tax, 
levied, until 1884, under the name of fributo, on every adult native ; 
for the proper performance of the statute labour, which consists of 
forty days’ road mending and other municipal work, and some days’ 
service as cuadrilleros, a kind of municipal and cantonal gendarmerie 
commanded by the Gobernadorcillo. Such, in brief, is the internal 
organization of these islands, instituted at the conquest, and per- 
petuated till the present day, to the great advantage of their rulers. 
The mass of the population were probably not long in coming to 
regard favourably a religion and government which abolished slavery, 
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and replaced by exact laws the former somewhat arbitrary rule of 
their datos. The latter, finding themselves abandoned by their 
yassals, were naturally glad to secure what honours and power were 
left to them by the conquerors through the exercise of these new 
functions. Though nominally no longer hereditary, but elective, 
these offices probably continued for some time to be the appanage of 
the feudal lords. At the present day there are living in Manila 
descendants of these former sovereigns of the archipelago, who enjoy 
a certain consideration, and have been invariably loyal to their 
Spanish rulers. 

The Philippine laws relating to the property of married persons 
are exceedingly quaint and interesting, being entirely in favour of 
the wife. The property of a bride is never settled on the husband. 
If a manis poor, and his wife well-to-do, so they remain throughout 
their married life, he becoming simply the administrator of her 
possessions, but having no right to them. If a husband becomes 
bankrupt in a business in which he has invested some of his wife’s 
fortune, she ranks as a second-class creditor under the Commercial 
Code. Even on her death, the husband cannot, save under a deed 
executed by her in the presence of a notary, derive any benefit from 
her estate, as her children, if she have any, and if not, her nearest 
blood relatives, are her heirs. Thus it not unfrequently happens that the 
father of wealthy children is himself impecunious, and dependent on 
their generosity for support; though at the same time he is compelled 
by law to manage their affairs while minors, and, at their majority, 
to render a strict account of his stewardship. A married woman 
continues to use her maiden name, to which she adds her husband’s 
with the prefix de. This she abandons when left a widow, save for 
purposes of business or convenience. Children also bear the names of 
both father and mother; that of the mother comes last, and is 
consequently the more prominent. It is, however, only since 1844 that 
the mass of the natives have adopted family designations. In that year 
a list of Spanish surnames was sent to the priest of every parish, from 
which the head of each household chose the cognomen which best 
pleased him. Thus one may find such noble names as Legaspi, de 
Salceda, Lopez de Vega, &c., borne by the dusky-hued natives of the 
interior of Luzon. 

Such being the legal s¢afus of women in these islands, it naturally 
follows that they enjoy a considerable degree of personal independence, 
which, in some localities, economic conditions tend to increase, 
especially among the working classes. The chief of these economic 
conditions has been the almost exclusive employment in the Govern- 
ment cigar factories of women. The staple industry of the city being 
thus debarred from men, various occupations and industries, usually 
performed by women, fall to their share. Into male hands has fallen 
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to a great extent the manufacture and embroidery of the gauze made 
from the long silky fibres of the pineapple plant. By the men are 
also woven, on primitive hand-looms, the dainty /wsi-striped gauzes 
made from Chinese silk, and the hempen abacc. In their homes too, 
while the wife is earning the family bread—or rather rice, their 
staple food—the husband looks after the children, and cooks the 
dinner. It is also very difficult to get women to act as nurses and 
maids in European families. And more than one English family of 
my acquaintance found themselves under the necessity of drafting 
into the nursery one or more of the mzuchachos, or “boys” of the 
household, often finding these male nurses more satisfactory in many 
respects than the women. This approximate “ equality of the sexes ” in 
the Philippines, not accorded to them by Christianity, but to a great 
extent merely a survival of their own ancient tribal customs, affords 
further evidence of the untruth of the assumption by the Mill School 
of the immemorial and world-wide “ subjection of women.” 
Marriages, among the Tagals, are usually arranged not by the 
principals but by their parents. The father and mother of a 
marriageable youth visit the relatives of the maiden selected, and, in 
conventionally flowery and allegorical language, hint at the possibility 
of a matrimonial alliance between their respective families. The 
replies of the maiden’s parents are equally vague and circumlocutory, 
and plain-speaking is only resorted to when it has become evident 
that the parties are mutually agreed. Tagal mothers are mercenary 
to a degree, and when both parties are native, if a hitch occurs, it 
is usually owing to a disagreement about dollars. If, however, the 
suitor is a half-breed, or European, he is unconditionally accepted, 
ambition and vanity getting the better of avarice. These prelimi- 
naries settled, the donations propter nuptias are paid by the youth’s 
father to the bride’s parents to: defray the expenses connected with 
the wedding, and a settlement, termed in Tagaloe vigaycaya, is often 
made by him on the bride. The young couple then present them- 
selves to the priest, though not necessarily together, kiss his hand, 
and inform him of their intention to marry. The cleric appoints 
the day for the wedding and publishes the banns in the church. The 
religious ceremony takes place at the conclusion of the first mass, 
between five and six o’clock in the morning. When the eucharist 
has been administered to the wedding party, an acolyte places a kind 
of mantle on the shoulders of the couple. The officiating priest recites 
a formula, puts certain questions, receives the customary replies, and 
in five minutes the nuptial knot is tied. As they leave the church, 
a bowl of coin is presented to the bridegroom from which he takes a 
handful, and passes it to the bride, who returns it to the bowl—thus 
symbolising his endowment of her with all his worldly possessions. 
Conventionally stolid and impassive, the young couple are escorted 
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to the home of the bride where the day-long catapusan, as these family 
festivities are termed, are about to begin If the parties are well-to- 
do, the vicar and headmen of the parish are invited, together with any 
Europeans who may happen to reside in the near neighbourhood. <A 
table is laid d da Russe with dishes of all kinds, sweets predominating, 
such potables as bottled beer, gin, chocolate, c., together with cigars 
and betel-nut, being liberally supplied. 

During the intervals of feasting, the company are entertained with 
native dances, such as the Balitao and Comitan. The former is 
performed by a couple who stand opposite to, and dance round each 
other, keeping time to the slow plaintive air which accompanies their 
song. In poetic strain the swain bewails the rejection of his advances 
by his lady love. She in her turn reproaches him for some imagined 
fault. Explanations follow, and finally all is harmony. The Comitan 
is a pas seul, performed by a girl who dexterously balances on her 
head a tumblerful of water while she executes a variety of steps ac- 
companied by writhing movements of the body. ‘The guests residing 
in the parish retire to their own homes for the afternoon siesta, 
returning again towards sunset to take part in the evening festivities. 
If Europeans are present, the bride is with difficulty induced to 
remain in company; but however gret her bashfulness may be, there 
is not the slightest trace of it on her countenance, which still main- 
tains an impassive and unconcerned expression. Little privacy is, 
however, to be found anywhere in the house of rejoicing, for a 
crowd of lower class natives, anxious to share in the good fare and 
amusements, fills every corner and obstructs every doorway and 
window. 

As before mentioned, it is usual for a settlement to be made on 
the bride by the husband’s parents. If they have no dowry to offer, 
and the match is not otherwise objected to, the matter is sometimes 
arranged, among the villagers, by the youth undertaking to serve 
the bride’s parents as capitad for a given number of years, after the 
manner of Jacob and Laban. This custom is, however, open to grave 
abuse. For, after his period of service has expired, the maiden may, 
after all, be refused to her suitor by her avaricious parents, and a 
second capitad taken on in his place. The old Leyes de Indias vainly 
tried to combat the abuse of this ancestral custom, and one of these 
native laws permits a promised bride to be deposited in safe custody 
while her parents are called upon to show cause why the marriage 
should not take place. 

Irregular unions are, however, extremely common, and for this, 
strange to say, the clergy are largely responsible. Though a regular 
tariff of marriage fees exist, the priests often set these aside, and 
demand a quite exorbitant fee calculated upon the supposed wealth 
of the parties. Tagals having a rooted aversion to being married 
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elsewhere than in their own parish, this abuse of power is not easily 
evaded. The consequence is that, in village and town alike, many 
dispense altogether with the religious ceremony, and content them- 
selves with the old communal or family sanction, the customary gifts 
being presented to the bride’s father, and the usual festivities held. 
Young couples seldom set up house at once, but reside with the 
wife’s or husband’s parents so long as there is room; and when the 
parents are old and past work, they in their turn are received into 
the homes of their married children. When a couple set up house- 
keeping in a bahay of their own, one or more poor relations are sure 
to attach themselves to the new household in the capacity of perma- 
nent hangers on; even Europeans, foolish enough to marry native 
women, immediately find themselves hopelessly saddled with at least 
one incubus of this kind, unless, indeed, they happen to be men of 
exceptionally firm character. 

The Tagals, while exceedingly jealous of their wives, appear to 
attach little importance to their irregularities before marriage so long 
as they are constant after, and are consequently somewhat careless 
of the honour of their daughters. The now widespread custom of 
forming matrimonial unions without benefit of clergy naturally 
also facilitates irregular connections with Europeans. <A present of 
money to a girl’s parents suffices, from the native point of view, to 
constitute her the mujer = woman = wife of Sefor So-and-So, who 
installs her, as mistress, in a hut in some native quarter. When 
the connection comes to an end, the girl has no difficulty in finding 
a more permanent mate among her own people, especially if, as often 
happens, she is in receipt of a small pension. Infant mortality is 
very great in the Philippines. It is computed that twenty-five per 
cent. of the children born of native parents die within a month, and 
death in childbed is also of very frequent occurrence. Both cireum- 
stances are in all probability greatly due to the traditional practice 
of closing up every aperture of a house containing a lying-in woman 
to prevent the entrance of an evil spirit called Aswan, much dreaded 
on such occasions. An illustration of the extent to which a European, 
on marrying a native woman, must adapt himself to native ways was 
afforded in the case of an Englishman married to a half-breed, who 
allowed this ridiculous superstition to imperil the lives of his wife 
and child, to say nothing of the discomfort to which he was himself 
subjected by its observance in a climate where, for Europeans at 
least, a thorough draught is indispensable for comfort. Another 
cause of this excessive infant mortality is that young children are 
very lightly clad, if clad at all, and a sudden fall of temperature 
often causes a chill on the stomach to which they succumb in a 
few hours. 

Mixed marriages have always been encouraged by the Government 
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of the Philippines, special advantages being granted to military men 
who marry the daughters of the country. Three centuries of inter- 
marriage between European men and native women, and also between 
the latter and the numerous Chinese immigrants, have consequently 
added to the original population a large proportion of half-breeds 
representing every degree of admixture. The Chinese J/estizos alone 
are said to constitute one-sixth of the domesticated native population ; 
and the Spanish -Westizos, together with the Creoles, or “ Sons of the 
Country ” (JZijos del Pais), as they term themselves, form an influ- 
ential body, the majority of whom are established as traders in Manila 
and the provinces. Owing to their European descent, more or less 
distant, these Spanish half-breeds are endowed with quicker perceptions, 
greater business capacity, and wider intellectual faculties than the 
pure Tagals. Many of them are well educated, but few display much 
natural talent. A certain number of Westizos, both Spanish and 
Chinese, have amassed large fortunes as middlemen between the 
native growers and the European merchants. Although in the 
Philippines no distinct line of demarcation is drawn between races and 
classes, the social position of these half-breeds and Creoles is somewhat 
equivocal, though vastly superior to that of the Eurasians of British 
India. As a class, they are continually struggling to obtain the 
position and consideration accorded to the Peninsular Spaniards, who 
refuse to give them their daughters in marriage; while their dusky- 
hued connections form a perpetual reminder of their native origin. 
Vainly endeavouring to disown kinship with the latter, and assert an 
equality with the Cuasti/as, they bear a grudge against these for 
possessing so unmistakably European a birthright. The moral result 
of this is that they are, generally speaking, morose in disposition, 
captious in temper, evasive and vacillating, dissatisfied with their lot, 
fond of litigation and political intrigue, and inclined to foster 
grievances against the Government. The better educated among 
them aspire to becoming reformers of their country’s institutions ; 
and, even previously to the late revolts, a certain number have been 
imprudent enough to give proof of the desire entertained by many to 
overthrow Spanish rule in the islands, and establish instead a Philip- 
pine Republic. But even in the exceedingly unlikely event of such 
a termination to the present rebellion, the new state of things could 
only be of very short duration. It is, I believe, an ascertained fact 
that the increase of energy introduced into the Philippine native by 
European blood lasts only to the second generation ; and, left to him- 
self, the tendency of the Mestizo is ever to revert to the maternal 
type. The native is too indolent, and the hold of civilisation upon 
him too slight, ever to make anything higher than municipal self- 
government possible in these islands. 

The Philippines being, according to the Plain Narrative, “ main- 
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tained by the Crown of Spain at the request of the Church for 
propagating the Christian Faith among the Indians,” the influence 
of the Church has naturally here been always paramount. An Arch- 
bishop at Manila, with various Bishops in the provinces, constitute 
the hierarchy, and the spiritual needs of the people are administered 
to by a vast body of Friars of all Orders, and secular clergy, both 
European and native. The Jesuits also occupied numerous important 
posts in the Archipelago previous to their expulsion from Spain in 
1767, and are now again re-established in many parts, and particularly 
in Mindanao. The great majority of cures are served by Spanish 
friars, who, after their arrival in the country, remain for some years 
in the monasteries in order to complete their studies, and in particular 
to learn the special dialect of the district for which they are designed. 
Spanish secular priests also occupy some of the canonries in Manila 
and the interior, and a certain number of native priests, educated in 
the seminaries of the Orders, fill the less important curacies. The 
Progressive Party in the islands are opposed to this predominance of 
the Monastic Orders who, as a body, prefer the interests of the 
Government to those of their parishioners, and demand their retire- 
ment to their monasteries, or to mission work, leaving the parish 
churches to be served by the secular Spanish and native clergy. 
The authorities are naturally opposed to such a change, as they have 
always found the co-operation of the friars essential in securing 
obedience to enactments affecting their flocks. No Royal Decree 
pronounced with sound of trumpet would have a fraction of the effect 
produced on the ignorant and fanatical population by the fantastic 
threats and promises pronounced with uplifted cross by their spiritual 
guide. This has been proved again and again. During the British 
occupation of Manila in 1762, “the priests and friars publicly 
exhorted rebellion, and preached it meritorious to take up arms and 
"1 At the beginning of the campaign against the Moham- 
medan Sultan of Soulou, in 1876, when it was found necessary to 
increase the native army, recourse was had to the eloquence of the 
friars in order to obtain willing and enthusiastic recruits. And there 
cannot be the slightest doubt that, at the present moment, a crusade 
is being strenuously preached against the invading “ infidels,” state- 
ments calculated to excite the fiercest and most fanatical hatred being 
unscrupulously made from the pulpit to the ignorant masses. 

Roman Catholicism is undoubtedly the form of Christianity best 
calculated to impress native races. Their pagan idols reappear in 
the form of saints and martyrs, and gratify the instinctive want of 
anthropomorphic and visible objects of worship. The mind of the 
Philippine native is realistic to a degree, devoid of all conception of 
things abstract, and his ideas of religion are limited to its outward 
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symbols and the rites connected with them. The Mass does not 
greatly appeal to his religious emotions. Petty officials were formerly 
bound, under pain of the lash, to attend; but the want of a clean shirt 
is quite sufficient reason for a private individual to absent himself. 
No pressure is, however, necessary to secure the attendance of the 
women, many of whom pass half their lives b>tween adoration of the 
images, Mariolatry, and the confessional. The dwellings of the 
majority of the natives are but slight and perishable constructions of 
bamboo and the leaves of the nipa palm, yet room is found in them 
for an oratory ; while the churches which tower in their midst are 
solid stone edifices with massive square or octagonal belfry towers, 
buttressed to withstand the frequent earthquake shocks to which these 
volcanic islands are subject. The interior is a mass of rich ornament, 
the image of the Madonna and the high altar being often of solid 
silver, masterpieces of native workmanship, for even the poorest 
Tagal village possesses its p/atero, or silversmith. The great religious 
event of the year for villagers and townsfolk alike is the feast-day of 
the local patron saint—piesta de nosotros, in native parlance. All day 
long the parish is en féte, The quaintly picturesque wooden houses 
and nipa huts, with their high-pitched thickly-thatched roofs, which 
line the roadway, embowered in feathery bamboo clumps, tall betel 
palms, and spreading plantains, are all decorated for the occasion. 
Festoons of Chinese lanterns surmount the garden fences and swing 
between the trees, while triumphal arches span the roadway at 
intervals. Towards evening the great square in front of the church 
is crowded with holiday makers of both sexes, Tagals, Chinamen, 
many of whom are nominally at least Christians, and half-castes. 
Most of the Mestizas, and many of the Tagal women, are arrayed in 
full skirts of brightly checked, striped, or brocaded silk, and those 
among them who content themselves with cotton outvie their 
wealthier sisters in vividly contrasting red, blue, and yellow. Over 
this the Tagals wear a piece of dark blue stuff, fastened apron-wise 
tightly round the hips, and descending to the knee. The bell-shaped 
sleeves of their short loose jackets, made of pita gauze, and the ’ker- 
chiefs of the same material worn on the shoulders, and, out of doors on 
the head, have their borders decorated with elaborate lace-like needle- 
work. Their long black tresses which, when loose, often reach to 
their ankles, are neatly coiled at the back of the head, where they are 
secured with gold-mounted pins and combs, often set with real 
diamonds, as are also the bracelets, earrings, and long watch-chains 
which the Tagal élégante delights in wearing. The stockingless 
feet are protected from the dust by chine/as, coloured slippers, con- 
sisting merely of a sole and accommodation for four toes, the small 
toe remaining outside. 

The native dandies wear white duck trousers and a shirt, which 
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latter may be more or less of the cut familiar to us when made of 
white calico, but the front is elaborately embroidered, tucked, or 
frilled, and the back is disposed in full kilts, unconfined by the 
trousers. Camisa fucra, “ shirt outside,” is the technical term for this 
native fashion, which greatly scandalised an elderly English lady on 
her arrival at Manila. “ Emily, my dear, don’t look!” she ex- 
claimed in a horrified whisper to her daughter, when this costume 
first met her shocked gaze. ‘“ Don’t look! The servant has forgotten 
to dress himself!” The camisa fuera, however, takes rather the 
form of a blouse, and consequently strikes a European less oddly 
when made of pina gauze, of the prettily striped jusi, or of the 
hempen abaca. With these the native pure and simple wears the 
salacot, a mushroom-shaped, sun-proof hat, sometimes inlaid round 
the brim with a pattern in silver. This head-gear of his forefathers 
is discarded to a great extent by the townsman for a straw hat of 
European form, as he has discarded c/inc/as for patent leather boots. 
The children, boys and girls, are made up into quaint little minia- 
tures of their elders, though, as above mentioned, their costumes are 
ordinarily either of the simplest kind or conspicuous by their absence, 

But the sun has now set, and after a few brief minutes of twilight, 
the warm star-spangled night has drawn forth the whole population ; 
private festivities are for the time being suspended, attention being 
centred on the procession now about to leave the church. Every 
lamp and lantern is aglow throughout the parish ; the whole facade 
of the church, and the Temple Bar-like structure of the gates, look 
as if an immense swarm of the fire-flies flitting among the tree-tops 
had suddenly clustered over them; and forth from the sacred portais 
streams the great procession. First comes a group of children, 
dressed like early Christian martyrs, or fathers of the Church, wearing 
mitres and false beards, and bearing wooden crosses, thus fulfilling 
vows made on their behalf by their parents. Then black-veiled, 
black-robed figures, with great garlands of feathery green leaves on 
their heads, and tapers in their hands, representing Jews in turbans 
and gaberdines. Next is borne past, on a litter, the recumbent 
figure of Christ on a couch of crimson velvet, almost hidden by gold 
ornaments. Other images follow at intervals, bedizened with velvet, 
satin, and lace, and sparkling with jewels, diamonds, rubies and 
emeralds ; between them march military bands, with groups of clergy 
in full canonicals, and officials in robes of office. The last image 
that figures in the procession is that of Our Lady of the Seven 
Sorrows, borne aloft on a magnificent litter, and eclipsing with the 
blaze of her jewels, and the gorgeousness of her apparel not only 
all the preceding saints and saintesses, but also her Divine Son. The 
rear is brought up by a crowd of joyous natives, who follow in a 
double line, men and boys on one side, women and girls on the other. 
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After perambulating the parish for an hour or so, the procession re- 
enters the church with its tapers, images, and band, for the final 
benediction, and the rest of the evening is devoted to festivity. The 
chief inhabitants keep open house, and all entertain their friends 
from neighbouring parishes, according to their means. In the houses 
of the wealthy Westizas, which are of palatial dimensions, and fur- 
nished handsomely, balls and ferfu/ias, or receptions, are going for- 
ward, most of the former being saya bailes, at which the native 
costume for both men and women is so strictly de rigueur that it is 
often assumed for the occasion by Spaniards and foreigners. For the 
public generally there are magnificent displays of fireworks, and 
dramatic representations something after the manner of the miracle 
plays of the Middle Ages, from which the clown is never absent, 
the prompter being equally ev evidence, and all the seats are free. 

The patron saint of the city of Manila generally is St. Francis the 
Tearful—San Francisco de las Lagrimas. According to the legend, 
an image of this saint in the house of a native at Dilao, near the 
capital, was on one occasion, when the city was in danger, seen to 
weep so copiously “that many cloths were moistened,” while, with 
outspread hands it, for three hours’ space, besought God’s pity on 
Manila. As soon as this miracle was made publicly known, the saint 
was, with one accord, declared the protector of the city, and his 
image removed to the Franciscan Church within the walls, where it 
has since remained. The anniversary of this saint is naturally a general 
holiday. ‘Towards sunset, thousands of vehicles issue from the streets 
of Binondo, Tondo, and the other suburbs, and cross the bridges to 
the wide boulevard which encircles three sides of the fortifications, 
terminating at the mouth of the River Pasig. Elegant victorias and 
landaus, drawn by a pair of stout ponies, are filled with mantilla- 
veiled Spanish beauties and bejewelled Wesfizas; light carromattas 
and calesas are brilliant with the trailing sayas of their dusky Tagal 
occupants; every available wheeled vehicle, indeed, in the city has 
been requisitioned to swell the stream of traffic flowing seawards. 
Military bands discourse operatic music, and greetings are inter- 
changed while the Manilejias inhale the refreshing sea-breezes blowing 
in from the bay. Ocean steamers lie out in the anchorage, outlined 
in shadow on the smooth waters, while the setting sun, disappearing 
behind the grand mountain mass of Mariveles, throws its dark serrated 
summits into clear relief against the glowing western clouds. The 
eye, dazzled by this blaze of natural splendour, turns for relief to 
the moss-grown, mellow-toned walls of the city—a city belonging, in 
appearance, to another age, with its moat, drawbridges, and old bronze 
cannon bristling on the ramparts from which now thunders forth 
the sunset gun. Every rein is tightened, every hat lifted in saluta- 
tion to the Angelus, which simultaneously sounds from every convent 
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and church in the city. The short succeeding twilight passes, the 
carriage lamps twinkle as far as the eye can reach, and the gay 
throng again wends its way homewards. 

The history of the miraculous shrines in these islands would fill a 
volume. The most popular, however, is that of the Virgin of 
Antipolo—Nuestra Senora de buen Viage y de la Pas—at which 
miracles are constantly reported to be wrought. Brought from 
Mexico in 1636, this Virgin was, in the Chinese rebellion thirteen 
years later, committed to the flames. When all around had been 
reduced to ashes, these infidels found the sacred image still intact and 
resplendent, her brazen body without a blemish. Again was she 
committed to the flames, and again found by the Spaniards, who 
had arrived in the meantime unhurt, save for a wound in the face 
inflicted by the knife of a sacrilegious rebel. After helping to drive 
out the Dutch in 1650, the image was again taken back to Acapulco 
as protectress of the King’s galleon. Having crossed the ocean six 
times, the Virgin was, in 1672, brought back to the Philippines, and 
finally, escorted by a joyous multitude, was deposited in her present 
resting-place in the Church of Antipolo—* birds, beasts, flowers, 
hills, and waters greeting her as she journeyed.” The annual festival 
of this Virgin, which is held in the month of May, is attended by 
thousands. The villagers, who number some 3,000, depend chiefly on 
these pilgrims for their subsistence, their land being too mountainous 
to be very productive. <A large trade in rosaries, holy pictures, and 
sacred knick-knacks generally, is done by the priests, some 30,000 
dollars being annually spent there by visitors. Many make vows to 
climb the steep ascent to the church itself on their knees, in return 
for benefits vouchsafed. A very good-looking muchacha, who had 
been employed as nurse at the British Consulate, enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of having achieved this feat, in addition to that of being exceed- 
ingly inconstant in her affections. 

Other famous shrines are those of Our Lady of Casaysay, on the 
coast of Balangas, also brought from Mexico; a cross at Banan, 
venerated since 1595 ; and the Holy Child of Cebu, said to have been 
found on the shore of this island by a Basque soldier, Juan de Camus. 
The latter image is of ebony, fifteen inches only in height, laden with 
silver trinkets and other offerings. When this object is exposed to 
view on its festal day, the 20th January, the honours of a field- 
marshal are paid to it, and pilgrims from the remotest districts and 
islands cross the seas to purify their souls at the shrine of the Santo 
Nino de Cebu. 

I began this paper with recalling the former British occupation of 
the Philippines, and as it seems likely that they will soon be occupied 
by our American kinsmen, or possibly, by some arrangement with 
them, re-occupied by ourselves, I shall conclude by pointing out their 
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exceedingly important geographical and political position. The 
Eastern shores of the South China Sea are formed by the Philippines 
and Borneo, and are, therefore, one-half Spanish, and one-half 
British ; and the British Malay Peninsula and French Cochin China, 
form the Western shores, with Hong Kong at the head of this narrow 
storm-tossed sea. Thus situated, I cannot but agree with the 
politicians who think it would be impossible for Great Britain to allow 
these islands to come into the possession of any other great Power 
than the United States or ourselves. Certainly the Spaniards have, 
by their misgovernment, hardly less forfeited here than in Cuba all 
rightful claim to remain in possession after defeat in the war which 
that misgovernment has provoked. The trade of the Philippines has 
long been chiefly in the hands of British and American firms. Under 
either British or American Government, these islands would un- 
doubtedly have their immense material wealth developed as it has 
never yet been, or ever will be, under such an effete Power as Spain. 
And it may be added that with the Philippines go the great islet, 
rather than island-groups to the eastward, the Ladrones or Robber 
Islands, a penal settlement, and the Carolinas. May the near 
future bring better government to the rightly rebellious Philippine 
Islanders. 


Lucy M. J. Garnert. 











THE THEATRE IN ITS RELATION TO THE STATE." 


In a well-organized community everything has its purpose and its 
place, and the whirligig of time gives, in the average, to each its 
proper value and importance. Thus the record of any specific institu- 
tion is in miniature the life, or at least the reflex of the life, of the 
community. So it is, that as a nation grows in power it must grow 
in wisdom ; or else the garden of its prosperity must lack those flowers 
of advancement and security which have their roots in content, and 
which are watered by hope. 

Now, in a university——-whose educational process should be as 
truthful in quality as it is wide in range—when we discuss any matter 
we must do so with an equal mind. We must, when considering 
abstract propositions, no matter how their working out may be hedged 
in with practical difficulties, recognise the principles of the greatest, 
and the final, utility. Remember that if premises are correct and 
argument be exact, what ought to be is the sure forerunner of what 
is. The wise and noble words of Polonius in his exordium to his 
son setting forth to battle with the world, have a larger significance 
than may be taken in a play, or even regarding the narrow environ- 
ment of the father’s views :— 


“ To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.”’ 


I have been compelled to lay stress on exactness, because I] am 
about to deal with a theme which is now and again subject to violent 
and unreasoning attacks, chiefly from a class of persons with whom 
morality has the proportions of an exact science, and to whom 
toleration should be a final goal of intellectual ambition. Lessons of 
history should give to thinking people ground for thought. “ It 
is the germ of the future which we seek in the past,” and ‘if I 
venture to call your attention to a few isolated matters of recorded 
history, without pretending for an instant to connect them in any 
way, I trust that you will not take me as even attempting to suggest 
an historical narrative, but only as illustrating my theme with 
indisputable facts. 

The same word “theatre,” having been used continuously as desig- 
nating places of amusement and illustration from ancient to modern 
times, and under conditions of infinitely varying width, so as to 
render impossible comparison as to aim, scope, or effort, must of course 


(1) The Rede Lecture, delivered at Cambridge, Wednesday, June 15th. 
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be held responsible for much of the prejudice which exists in many 
places. What, for instance, can be held, in the moral aspect of the 
case, to be in common between the theatre of Pagan Rome, where 
blood and lust and extravagant pandering to the worst vices of 
humanity were the memorable features, and the Elizabethan “theatre” 
where the grave simplicity of the general audience was marked by 
the exceptional laughter of “some quantity of barren spectators ”’ ? 
Or, further, what has it in common with those well-regulated theatres 
of to-day—supported in some of the most enlightened of foreign 
countries in part by State, and maintained amongst English-speaking 
peoples by purely individual effort? Nay, further still, what is there 
in common with the lecture-halls of universities, of colleges and 
teaching institutions, which still bear the generic name of “ theatre” ? 
For all practical purposes we may take the word “ theatre” in its 
popular significance as a play-house—a specially-arranged place for 
the representation of the drama. By drama I mean drama as I hold 
it to be, the simulation of life in whatever aspect it may be taken— 
serious, or humorous, or satirical ; but not the mere amusing displays 
of personal gifts, which to-day are so prominent a feature in the 
relaxation of the people. 

From your watch-tower of learning you can watch with unpre- 
judiced eyes the relative forces of education in travail, and see action 
and reaction each doing its share in the great work of the furtherance 
of humanity. You can afford to theorize. Men and communities 
not so effectively isolated from some of the worries and labours of 
strenuous life may find their aspirations bafiled and their moderated 
efforts crippled by their surroundings. But you can theorize to the 
full. The past and the present and the future are all elements in 
the consideration of what ought to be. Nay, the present, which is 
after all but a moving panorama before our eyes, and the past, which 
is but the dim shadow of humanity thrown backward by the eternal 
sunlight, are of lesser importance than the illimitable future which 
stretches before us, and which is in some degree, however slight, to 
be moulded by our own efforts. 


* When the dumb Hour, clothed in black, 
Brings the dreams about my bed, 
Call me not so often back, 
Silent Voices of the Dead, 
Toward the low-land ways behind me, 
And the sun-light that is gone ! 
Call me rather, silent voices, 
Forward to the starry track 
Glimmering up the heights beyond me 
On, and always on!” 


Whatever institution is of collateral, if not direct, good should be at 
least acknowledged as a factor of beneficence to the commonweal ; 
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and in the history of the country we find that, in the main, this is so. 
Little by little—sometimes, alas! by very slow and short stages 
indeed—legislation throws a protecting arm around such, and even 
compels or enables the whole community to aid an effort specifically. 
It is thus that the Royal Academy of Art obtained its charter, and 
later a local habitation by a grant of public money considered at the 
time enormous. It is thus that the British Museum and the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art and the growth of the National Gallery 
have been fostered. Indeed, the plastic arts are, up to the present 
time, fairly well cared for. It is thus that throughout the length and 
breadth of the land libraries have been, and are being, erected by the 
means of public moneys locally collected. Many of us can remember 
a time when a great section of the public held that high education 
would debase and disorganize the masses—indeed, the creation of the 
School Board system was against strenuous opposition. Even now 
are to be found very many who hold that any education in the graces 
of life given in the schools of the poorer classes will have a maleficent 
effect. But such ideas pass in good time into the limbo of forgotten 
things. Sometimes when we look back, even at the history of our 
own time, we wonder how such narrow ideas could have ever had an 
existence, much less a force. We find, then, this general tendency 
to increase in many ways the sweetness of life, to relieve its dulness, 
and lift the minds of the people from the sordid realities of life. 

The aim and purpose of the drama is to cultivate the imagination, 
and through this means to bring home to heart and mind the lessons 
which tend to advance the race. Imagination is one of the most 
potent factors of human progress. It stimulates effort; it enlarges 
the bounds of thought; it creates for the individual new realms of 
possibility; it clears away the intellectual mists of sordid reality ; 
it harmonises the seeming divergences in the great scheme of 
creation ; it reconciles, by its restful change, poor humanity to the 
wearisome details of life; it brightens, invigorates and freshens the 
jaded faculties. To the suffering it brings anodyne to pain; for the 
weary it creates possibilities of rest and repose; to the vigorous it 
affords a healthy and noble stimulation, generous in aim, immeasur- 
able in scope and myriad in detail. Surely in the well-being of a 
nation all that tends to such a wholesome and useful end is of prime 
importance. Life on its practical side is, under the best of cireum- 
stances, so hard, so full of dangers, so restless in its demands of work 
to fulfil the ends of need or ambition, that the addition of grace and 
beauty and the serenity that comes from happiness are excellencies of 
unapproachable worth. In the ever-widening efforts of beneficent 
government such ends should be, and in the main are, borne in mind; 
and perhaps the greatest evidences of the civic advance of our time 
are afforded by the rise and multiplication of works which aid and 
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encourage thought and grace and sweetness. The sweeping advance of 
science seems to open men’s eyes to the many benefits of art ; and the 
wide-spreading knowledge of art seems to shed its own enlightenment 
on the progressive needs of life, whence the discoveries of science have 
mainly their source. You here, in a university whose very name 
implies a recognition of all branches of knowledge, must rejoice when 
you think of the progress of humanity, which, though eternal, moves 
faster with the passing of the years. 

The theatre must always be an indirect mechanism of teaching. 
Its work must be in the main transcendental: for mere realism is 
insufficient to stimulate the imagination or to rouse the sensibilities 
or the emotions. Now, in order to effect its object, the theatre must 
be a piece of very complete and elaborate organization. In fact, an 
inner knowledge of its working shows it to be one of the most difficult 
and varied pieces of mechanism of which human effort is capable. 
The mere study of the necessities and resources of theatre art—the 
art of illusion—should give the theatre as an educational medium a 
proper place in State economy. Just think for a moment: a compre- 
hensive art effort which consolidates into one entity, which has an 
end and object and purpose of its own, all the elements of which any 
or all of the arts and industries take cognizance—thought, speech, 
passion, humour, pathos, emotion, distance, substance, form, size, 
colour, time, force, light, illusion to each or all of the senses, sound, 
tone, rhythm, music, motion. Can such a work be undertaken lightly 
or with inadequate preparation? Why, the mere patience necessary 
for the production of a play might take a high place in the marvels 
of human effort. Remember, I am not speaking now of the art of 
acting ; for this art alone, which is, after all, the purpose of the play- 
house, is one svi generis, and which requires the labour of years to 
master. Surely a medium of education such as this, whose end— 
unless we accept the dictum, that to arouse emotion without the 
exercise of corresponding effort is immoral—is the training of the 
sterner and loftier and rarer emotions and passions of men, and which 
in its own doing necessitates thought, study, constant and unvarying 
labour and self-devotion, should have fitting recognition. It is 
hardly sufficient that in the economy of the State such exercises with 
their economic difficulties should be left entirely to the chance of 
personal enterprise. To cultivate sympathy—that sweetener of the 
toils and troubles of life—that high-souled helpmate of endeavour ; 
to widen the understanding of it; to train the minds of the young to 
its beneficial exercise, and to stimulate in all high and unselfish 
feeling is a good office in the government of men. And for this end 
I say the theatre ever makes. 

When we come to think that co-existent with all great public 
movements have been great waves of imaginative effort, we can well 
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understand that action and sentiment—which is a child of imagina- 
tion—are closely correlated. With the waking of England at the 
close of the sixteenth century, when her exploring ships opened up 
new worlds, and her merchants and her adventurers swept the known 
and the unknown seas, adding to the national as well as the indi- 
vidual wealth, and enlarging the bounds of the national domain, 
came the rise of her artistic cult, beginning with one of its greatest 
glories, the rise of the drama—the work of Shakespeare ; for Shake- 
speare’s work was not only literary, it was done for the stage. With 
civil dissension came cessation of imaginative work of the highest 
kind, until the turmoil of party strife abating, political satire was 
followed by efforts of pure imagination—by the ever-growing 
importance of art and art methods—by the rise of the novel and 
the recrudescence of the stage. From then till now the increase has 
been perpetual; art of every kind has flourished. New arts and 
new phases or developments of art have arisen. Painting and sculp- 
ture, whose products a century ago were represented by scores, are 
now numbered by thousands. Music has increased throughout the 
country in every conceivable phase. There are many great musical 
academies and a Royal College of Music. Sculpture in many and 
varied forms seems to have restored some of the glories of the past, 
and there is manifest an ever-widening possibility of materials for the 
sculptor’s art. Architecture in its domestic aspect has become a new 
art, and houses of to-day show sometimes the extraordinary advance 
from the crude utility of even a few yearsago. Even the handi- 
crafts which follow on higher artistic effort have developed to an 
immense degree ; and the beauties of interior decoration in both form 
and colour—of furniture, papers, glass, plate, china, and all the 
paraphernalia of domestic life—are apparent to all. The beauty of 
books, printing, and binding, have wonderfully increased. Even the 
conventions of dress have been enlarged, and there are, throughout 
the varying fashions, possibilities of individual taste which were 
unknown in a less liberal age. As to the development of literature, 
your librarians can tell best of that, with their groans concerning 
overladen shelves and their entreaties for more space by which to 
cope with the increasing rush of volumes. Even granting that a 
large proportion of the works published are not of greatest worth, the 
residue is a noble tribute to the zeal and taste, the brains and energy, 
of the race; and when we think that of the large proportion of those 
works which are of a purely imaginative kind, we may well accept 
the manifest conclusion that imagination plays no little part in the 
life, the history, and the development of mankind. 

In the midst of these many developments of specific art let us see 
how has fared the one institution which makes use of them all—the 


theatre. We shall, I think, find that through good and ill it has 
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held its place, and can show as high a ratio of progress as anything 
else in the State. As a practical working institution the theatre in 
England dates from the time of Shakespeare and his contemporaries. 
And in that age we find by analogy its place fairly marked by the 
records of the Statute Book and the Royal Ordinances. There is a 
common idea that actors are by law considered as vagabonds, the 
historic basis being a contemplation of the statutes regarding vagrancy. 
These statutes, crude and general in terms as were all or most of the 
early enactments, having been made and renewed between the twenty- 
third year of Edward III. and the fifth year of Queen Elizabeth, were 
variously repealed and consolidated in 1572, the Act being the 14th 
Elizabeth, Chapter 5. In this Act, strolling players unlicensed are 
certainly classed among “rogues, vagabonds, and sturdie beggars,”’ 
who are in the preamble of the Act termed “ outrageous enemies to 
the common weall,” the penalty on conviction being “that then 
immediatelie he or she shall be adjudged to be grieviouslie whipped, 
and burnt through the gristle of the right eare with a hot yron of the 
compasse of an inch about,” a punishment only to be abated by some 
responsible householder taking him, or her, into service for a full 
year under proper recognizance. A second offence became a felony. 
The cause of the Act “ expressing what person and persons shall bee 
so extended within this branch to be rogues, vagabonds, and sturdie 
beggars” includes the following: “ pretended proctors, gamesters, 
persons ‘faining themselves to have knowledge in phisnomie, 
palmestrie, or other abused sciences,’ quasi-labourers who will not 
work, unlicensed jugglers, pedlars, tinkers, pettie chapmen, counter- 
feetours and users of licenses and passports, shipmen pretending 
losses at sea.” The following inclusion deals directly with the 
subject of actors: “ All fencers, beare wardes, common players in 
interludes, and minstrels, not belonging to any baron of the realme, 
or towards any honourable personage of greater degree . . . which 
shall wander abroad and have not licenses of two Justices of the 
Peace of the least, whereof one bee of the quorum, where and in 
what shire they shall happen to wander.” 

This certainly marks an epoch and has a distinct bearing upon 
what has become lately a sort of shibboleth, “the social status of the 
actor,” of the time. It must, however, be remembered that at that 
period, communities were small and constables few, and any infcursion 
of a body of unaccredited persons was apt to create alarm, even if 
not in itself a real element of danger. At that time, too, actors com- 
plying with existing regulations had a secure position of their own. 
The countenance of the Court was given to players who were then, 
as now, under the jurisdiction of the Lord Chamberlain, and, as is 
noticeable, the protection of a great lord saved the strolling players 
from the odium of arrest, with its grievous penalties, those only being 
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liable who avoided fulfilling the conditions laid down by the law. 
It must also be remembered that in all the Sumptuary Statutes 
a players in their interludes” were exempt from the penalties of 
wearing clothes out of their degree. All things are, however, rela- 
tive, ot a better illustration can hardly be sabes of the real meaning 
of the vagrant classification of the statutes, certainly one which will 
come home to you who belong to this great university, which then, 
as now, basked in the full sun of national honour, than another item 
in the category of “‘ rogues, vagabonds, and sturdie beggars”’ laid 
down in the Act: 


‘* All schollers of the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge that go about 
begging, not being authorised under the seale of the said universities by the 
commissarie, chancellor, or vice-chancellor, of the same.’’ 


Gentlemen, you will note that if the Elizabethan player on tour 
had to submit to dangers and indignities that compete with the 
modern perils of railway travel and undisciplined hotel service, he 
was not alone in his trial. Then—as I have the honour to do to- 
day—the player kept company with the scholar. Well, the times 
have changed. Under more favourable social conditions the scholar 
and the player alike may now follow their bent under less harrowing 


circumstances than then obtained. When, however, laws fall into’ 


desuetude, they may often hang on unrepealed. ‘ What is every- 
one’s business is no one’s business,’ and though the vagrant con- 
ditions of the players were so changed that they themselves did not 
even know of their legal obligations regarding travelling license, the 
craft was preserved in “the rogues’ category ” at each renewal of 
the Vagrant Act until well into the present century, when some 
Parliamentary draughtsman, less hide-bound than his predecessors, 
discreetly drew his pen through the obsolete clause. In this respect 
the scholar, more in touch with legislation than the player, had long 
before achieved the same result. 

The growth of the Theatre as an acknowledged institution in the 
State, kept, in some degree, pace with the onward movement of the 
eighteenth century. Personal violence towards actors offending 
individual susceptibilities became superseded by statutory regulation 
and redress. Thus the cudgelling of a player by an offended 
Minister of State was followed by the Act of 1736 (10 George IL, 
Cap. 28), which appears under a ponderous title : “ An Act to explain 
and Amend so much of an Act made in the Twelfth year of Queen 
Anne, intituled ‘An <Act for reducing the Laws relating to Rogues, 
Vagabonds, Sturdie Beggars and Vagrants, and sending them whither 
they ought to be sent,’ as relates to Common Players of Interludes.” 

This Act, which formally recognized the existence of proper 
theatres, provided for the licensing of plays and regulated the res- 
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ponsibilities of actors, held the Statute book for more than a century. 
It was superseded, and its material provisions were embodied in the 
Act of 1848 (6 and 7 Victoria, Cap. 68), which is still in force. 

The above-mentioned legislation is not to be confused with the 
legislation affecting music halls, which began in 1747 (25 George IL., 
Cap. 36), and has run on widely different lines from legislation 
regarding Theatres proper up to the present time. 

Still, this legal consideration has been rather repressive than help- 
ful, and the most that can be said is that the State, up to now, has, at 
the best, been indifferent. It reminds one of the prayer of the sailor 
alone on an ice floe with a bear, when the moment for the joining 
issue had come: “ Lord, if you don’t help me, don’t help the bear! ” 
The general result has been that the Theatre, unaided in any way, has 
worked out its own destiny. That this has worthily followed, where 
it did not lead, the advance of public enlightenment is shown by 
successive acts. For instance, Garrick relegated to the street the 
rowdiness of the footmen’s gallery, while other public or quasi-public 
places long afterwards tolerated the nuisance. Macready abolished 
the promenade in his theatre, thus purging the playhouse from an 
evil which has continued to exist in other places to this day. As to 
the tone of the acted drama, this has always been more or less guided 
by the public taste. ‘ The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give,” 
is a forceful, if meagre, statement of a fact—it being always borne in 
mind that there are always several parties to the growth of public 
opinion, and that in their clashing is found the dynamic element of 
advance. The playhouse has often been the arena of the strife of 
public sentiments, and its changes the resultant of opposing forces. 
For instance, the libertine freedom of the Court, which had produced 
the effort, received a rebuff from the body of an audience when a 
comedy of Mrs. Aphra Behn, with the ever popular Nell Gwynne, was 
hissed off the stage on the first night of its production. In our 
history we have read of books having been burned by the common 
hangman just as the author was pilloried; and the history of an 
unworthy play shows an analogy. The justice of the public is swift 
and strong. In fine, the theatre must ever be to a very great degree 
the reflex of the life of the people—so long, at least, as nature keeps 
within her accustomed course. For its efforts must run parallel to the 
workings of human life and human needs—ambitions, hopes, fears 
and passions. Oliver Wendell Holmes says: “ Philosophers may 
argue how they will, but two things they cannot argue away—the 
blood in men’s veins, and the milk in women’s breasts.” 

I before hinted at a limitation of the drama in the sense in which I 
have used it, so that in speaking of the Theatre proper as the home of 
the drama, it must be understood that I limit the use of the word 
accordingly. Although the purpose of the individual in the enter- 
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prise of any one Theatre may be to amuse the public, and in such a 
way as to advance the prosperity of the adventurer, the purpose of the 
Theatre in the abstract is not so restricted. The purpose of things 
has many aspects, and though the range of one who holds some part 
in it may be limited, the consensus of out-look embraces the world. 
The lessons of life are not always didactic, and perhaps the most 
patent are those which are not formulated in books or taught in 
schools. Human nature is so constituted that it has inherent the 
natural elements of logic—an understanding of the laws of cause and 
effect—and when once the premises are set forth, the result is pretty 
sure to be adequately arrived at. Experience is largely the teacher 
of complex matters, and as the opportunities of civilization and the 
serenity of domestic life do not usually allow of the experience of the 
more rugged and dominating passions of our nature—which are 
nevertheless latently existing—it is wise in the economy of things 
that a fitting knowledge of evil potentialities as well as good should 
be afforded. Warning-posts have their place as well as sign-posts in 
the many cross-roaded highways of life. Nevertheless, questions of 
the passions should in all imaginative work be very carefully dealt 
with, and it is here that we may fear for the effects of that luxuriant 
and reckless quasi-realism at which certain imaginative writers—both 
for the stage and the library—aim. Questions of taste and decorum 
are perhaps more closely interlocked with morality and State prudence 
than would be at once admitted by the determined sweeper-away of 
landmarks. As one of the most expeditious of lesson carriers, the 
theatre should be subject to all wise restraints; for evil as well as 
good has its machinery of advance. The wisdom of many Govern- 
ments has enacted laws and made regulations for the general good. 

3ooks and pictures, songs and photographs, in fact every phase of 
imaginative and imitative effort, are subject to certain restraints. 
The operations of police discipline will always be necessary amongst 
the children of Adam. I mention this phase of the question lest 
anyone should think that I wish to set forth that, in an imperfect 
world, where fallibility is almost of the essence of things, there is only 
one perfect institution—the Theatre. I simply wish to convey the 
idea that the reflex of human life is not, and does not require to be, 
more perfect than its archetype—that the mirror picture would not be 
true were it not to set forth the faults of the original. I claim for 
the Theatre no exemption from the failings of any organized effort. I 
wish no exemption from the operation of those laws of restraint wisely 
ordained for the common good; but I do claim for the Theatre that it 
may be, and is, a potent means of teaching great truths and further- 
ing the spread of education of the higher kind—the knowledge of the 
scope and working of human character. 
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‘* Know then thyself, presume not God to sean, 
The proper study of Mankind is Man.” 


In fine, I venture to assert that whereas the State should exercise 
an influence, ranging between control and aid, on all matters which 
have an indirect, as well as those having a direct, bearing on its 
welfare and its progress, it should be even jealously mindful for the 
true good of those institutions which have power to touch the hearts 
of the people—to hold their sentiments, to awake and stimulate their 
imagination; and so to aid in turning lofty thoughts into acts of 
equal worth. 

In this category the Theatre is an item of vast potentialities— 
a natural evolution of the needs and thoughts and wishes of the 
people—an institution which has progressed for good unaided by the 
State, and which in future should distinctly be in some degree en- 
couraged by the State or by municipalities. How exactly this is to 
be accomplished remains to be seen; but of this I am sure, that the 
grave consideration of such questions as these in such a place as this 
is the forerunner of their ultimate settlement. What should be is 
ever the sure-footed forerunner of what is. Remember, I pray you, 
that youmust no more judge an institution as to its final utility so 
long as it is existing under adverse or inadequate conditions, than 
you should take an ill-reared or ignorant child as a type of the 
highest culture of which humanity is capable. Man, though made 
in the image of his Maker, is compact of many neutralizing excel- 
lencies and defects, and we must not expect from the kaleidoscopic 
groupings of such imperfecf items a flawless work. As the Theatre 
must deal with the eternal conditions of humanity, so must it ever 
have weaknesses which result from human imperfection. But as 
humanity has its nobler part, so too the Theatre has capabilities of 
good which are as illimitable as the progress of man. 

. Henry Irvina. 
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I ave tried to indicate the new tendencies which have come to light 
during the last five or six years in comedy proper, and the authors 
who are its principal exponents. Throughout the period, melo- 
drama and vaudeville have remained pretty nearly at a standstill. 
There is no need, I think, to give English readers any account of 
our melodramas. Many of them still cross the Channel: they are 
amongst the wares which we manufacture and export with some success. 
But in France melodrama seems to be losing ground. It still holds 
the field at L’Ambigu and the Théatre de la République; but it has 
lost the Gaité, and only makes an intermittent appearance at the 
Chatelet and the Porte Saint Martin. It has not forsaken the ancient 
tracks, and I have never heard that M. Décourcelle, the author 
of Les Deux Gosses, treats the methods and productions of M. d’Ennery, 
the author of Les Deux Orphelines, with the contempt evinced for 
Scribe and Sardou by neophytes in other branches of the drama. 
Clearly there has been some evolution even in melodrama. Up to 
the middle of the century characters, situations, style, mise-en-scéne 
belonged alike to the realm of fancy. But the melodrama of to-day 
is half idealist, half realist, that is to say it consists of vulgarity and 
impossibility in nearly equal proportions. No sort. of observation in 
the moral delineation of the characters, good or bad ; no suspicion of 
probability in the procession of events; but a scrupulous imitation of 
life in dialogue, in scenery, in all the accessories of the mise-en-scéne. 
In short, the old style of the Martainvilles and Pixé¢ricourts has 
vanished, but the system remains intact. 

The same want of movement appears in the vaudeville and all its 
numerous sub-varieties. This word “ vaudeville” is deceptive. For- 
merly it signified a play interspersed with rhyming couplets, scarcely 
differing from the modern operetta; now it includes all that the English 
mean by a word which has a very clear and definite signification, 
“farce.” Labiche and Meilhac had done much for that inferior kind of 
play. The one based it upon a thoroughly sound observation of human 
nature and conduct amongst the middle classes; the second found a 
mine of wealth in the world of pleasure. They have had numberless 
successors : Alexandre Bisson, the author of Le Lycée de jeunes filles, 
Le Député de Bombignac, La Famille Pontbiquet, Paul Ferrier, Albin 
Valabrégue, Maurice Desvalliéres, George Feydeau, Léon Gaudillot, 
as well as the younger comic writers brought to light by the Théatre 
Libre, George Ancey and Courteline, the lucky author of Boubouroche. 
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Thanks to their efforts, France and the nations dealing in French 
markets, are assured of a laugh at any rate for some time to come. 
These gentlemen have plenty of wits, but a thirst for novelty does 
not seem to trouble them. The innocent young girl, who moves 
through the most doubtful situations without so much as perceiving 
them, the serious gentleman who goes in for dissipation on the sly, 
adultery approached, as Moliére approached it, from its grotesque 
side, electoral platitudes, the meanness of the political world raised to 
the height of caricature, the new military turn given to French 
manners by compulsory service, are some of the themes round 
which the imagination of the Vaudevillistes seems never weary of 
playing. The deputy and the magistrate are frequently their 
victims, but their favourite butt is the mother-in-law, whether tyran- 
nical or sentimental. She it is for whom they reserve the most 
biting of their epigrams, not from any motive of personal vengeance, 
nor even from comic instinct, but out of pure respect for tradition. 
It has been understood in France for several centuries that husbands, 
doctors, and mothers-in-law are proper objects of ridicule. 

The canvas of the play is as invariable as the types themselves. The 
farce is composed according to certain rules, very much like the cookery 
recipes of the cuisiniére bourgeoise. First, a good definite misunder- 
standing, or even two, or three, so that by the end of the last act 
but one everything is turned topsey-turvey, and not a soul can 
distinguish his left hand from his right. The whole secret of this 
kind of play lies in a nutshell; someone is hunting for something 
from eight o’clock till midnight and must on no account find the 
person or object of his search until five minutes to twelve. The ideal 
farce makes the hunted individual be himself looking for another 
individual, who pursues a third, who is chasing a fourth, and so on, 
until the last is left trying to catch up the first, which completes the 
circle and gives an unlimited acceleration of speed to the gyrations 
of the play. Even with the inevitable five doors, one room no longer 
suffices. We must have a house with several stories, staircases, 
roofs, balconies, to give room for this curious chase. You have seen 
A Night Out, which is the last effort of the French genius in this 
line. I admire these beautiful productions as indeed I ought ; but I 
am obliged to confess that we have got back to the memorable 
Chapeau de paille d’ Italie, and have thereby lost the whole advance 
made by Labiche and Meilhac. There were some touches worthy 
of Labruyére in Célimare le bien aimé and in Le Voyage de Perrichon ; 
the first act of Za Cagnotte was a chapter from Balzac; whilst Les 
Curieuses was like an instantaneous photograph, stereotyping both 
the language and manners of the cocodettes of 1867. What can any- 
one find in the farces of our own day except a sort of artificial merri- 
ment manufactured by mechanical processes out of materials which 
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have already been used, much as you make white paper out of waste 
paper. Ill betide anyone imprudent enough to seek for information 
about our moral and social condition ! 

I can imagine a learned lecturer of Borneo or Tahiti, in the year 
4000 after Christ, prefacing his remarks on La Famille Pontbiquet 
somewhat in this fashion. It will be included that year with the 
Miles Gloriosus and the Ecclesiazousai in the B.A. course, for looking 
down the centuries, Bisson would appear first cousin to Aristophanes 
and Plautus. ‘ Gentlemen,” he will say, “we see by La Famille 
Pontbiquet, that at the end of the nineteenth century, the professors of 
the Lycée Charlemagne at Paris, had mistresses amongst the actresses 
of the Folies Bergéres; and when these ladies were themselves 
hanging to a trapeze, they picked up a man by his waistbelt between 
their teeth, and made him whirl round in this position two hundred 
times a minute.” rom this fact he will proceed with admirable 
logic to deduce the character of the intellectual and moral education 
received at the Lycée Charlemagne. Perhaps, in the meanwhile, you 
will feel tempted to do the same. 

An attempt has recently been made to revive pantomime, not the 
stupid magnificent spectacle which invades half the London theatres 
towards Christmas, and puts literature to flight, but the true panto- 
mime—for here the French tongue has the advantage, both in 
clearness and etymology—the drama in which not a word is spoken, 
but the meaning is conveyed by facial movement, glance, attitude, 
or gesture. It is the most artistic of all kinds of acting, and, even 
though mute, one of the most literary because one of the most sug- 
gestive. It requires the greatest amount of reflection and the truest 
inspiration, as well as cleverness, patience, and taste in the highest 
degree. This pantomime, once so dear to Gautier and Banville, has 
fallen into disuse since the disappearance of the great mimics 
Kalpestri, Paul Legrand, and the immortal Deburan, whose floury 
hand I had the honour of shaking thirty years ago, when I was 
dramatic critic at Grenoble. A young girl, Felicia Mallet, tried to 
use the marvellous flexibility of her face and figure in the revival of 
pantomime. She gained much applause, but the art which she culti- 
vated so successfully has not a large enough clienté/e to fill a theatre 
for any length of time. One cannot live on pantomime, and Felicia 
Mallet changed her trade, like the grasshopper in the fable. Nowa- 
days she understudies Yvette Guilbert. 

I have spoken of the stupid, magnificent English pantomime. For 
an equivalent to its stupidity and magnificence we must go to our 
old Féerie. Poor Féerie! It is in a very bad way. One evening 
last winter I was crossing the Place du Chatelet. It was dark, almost 
deserted, and swept by the storm. Some men, sheltering in a café, 
rushed out upon me. They were ticket-mongers, and they offered 
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me a stall at such an extraordinarily low price, and implored me to buy 
it in such despairing tones, that I must have had either a very lean 
purse or a very hard heart to resist them. I wonder whether I could 
not have got my stall for nothing if I had held out a little longer. 
However I gave way, and I assisted at a few scenes from La Biche au 
Bois. I saw once more the indulgent king and his imbecile major- 
domo, the charming princess and her faithful Giroflée, the queen 
Aika and her minister, the terrible Mesrour. I also saw the warriors 
in silver helmets shining under the electric light, and the fairies, with 
their tunics slit up on the left hip and their right arms outstretched, 
striking attitudes and mouthing their utterances with the most 
melodramatic modulations. They were no longer the same women 
(the fairies of my youth must by now be concierges or nurses), but 
they had the same smile, they uttered the same idiotic jests, together 
with a few new ones no less idiotic, and they sang the same silly 
words even if the tunes were new. I should have fallen asleep, if the 
cold of the great empty theatre had not kept me awake. Before ten 
o'clock, I sought my couch, without waiting for the unfortunate 
princess to recover human form. 

It has been said “ What is to hinder us from putting new life into 
the Féerie by introducing passion, poetry, real wit and real music?” 
The man who said this was a man of taste and talent, called M. 
Albert Carré. He is an actor, an author, and a theatrical manager ; 
since the death of Carvalho, he has directed the Opéra Comique, 
and he was formerly associated with M. Porel in the direction of the 
Gymnase and the Vaudeville. He seemed to have everything in his 
favour, and he had taken care to accumulate on his side all the 
chances that a skilful man can command. La Montagne Enchantée 
was played last summer at the Porte Saint Martin; but it was not a 
success. 

Amongst the extra-literary productions—I had almost said anti- 
literary—the Rerue is the most successful. It first saw the light in 
1840, and has gone on flourishing ever since. It subsists upon two 
things: indecency and actuality. You cannot call it drama, it is 
merely journalism in dialogue and action, only journalism studiously 
divested of everything novel or serious. Not only do all the Revues 
of the same year resemble each other, which would be quite natural, 
but all the Revues of all years are just alike, which is very curious. 
For it means that every year, whether fateful, glorious, or insignifi- 
cant, the year of a comet or of a revolution, of a victory or of a defeat, 
of an exhibition or of the cholera, must furnish the same quantity of 
gaiety and the same number of jests, couplets, and clownish tricks. 
If the manufacturer of a Revue attacks serious matters such as labour 
disputes, anti-Semitism, or the emancipation of women, it is only to 
produce comic effects, which would not arise naturally out of these 
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questions. There are some years so full of mournful events and delicate 
problems, that they afford no subject at all. Then he takes refuge in 
nonsense, which is why the Revues of 1896 and 1897 seemed to me 
exactly like those that I used to see when I was a schoolboy. For 
the Russian alliance read the English alliance; for Colonial expansion, 
free trade, and you have the whole difference. But a Rerwe like 
a Féerie is no fit subject for criticism. If the public is content, there 
is nothing more to be said. 

After all, the evil is not very great. Since there can be no question 
of literature in such a connection, neither the decay of the Féerie nor 
the hopeless mediocrity, and the incurable insignificance of the Rerue 
need disturb us very much. There is something much sadder and 
more interesting in the bankruptcy of two kinds of plays, which, in 
the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries, formed a notable part of 
our intellectual wealth—I mean tragedy and the poetical drama. 
Speaking of the stage traditions which prevail at the Théatre Francais, 
I ventured to remark that the excellent actors of the Maison played 
Hugo and Racine in the same style and according to the same 
methods. In their eyes, as well as in the eyes of the public, and 
even of the authors, the line of demarcation between tragedy and 
romantic drama has disappeared. Both are plays in verse containing 
parts for Mounet Sully: contemporary ignorance knows no more, and 
does not care to ask. 

Nevertheless classical tragedy and romantic drama are essentially 
incapable of fusion, for tragedy is a thing apart which was brought 
to perfection two centuries ago, and which it would be more pru- 
dent not to touch. It was admirably adapted to the intellectual 
faculties and requirements of those days. With us it is out of place, 
and we are not at home init. A tragedy is neither a poetical con- 
ception nor an imitation of real life. It is a moral theorem starting 
from certain psychological bases, and moving rigorously towards a 
conclusion. Not that it is beyond the realm of truth; one cannot get 
outside truth. On the contrary, it draws its material from the most 
intimate sentiments of the heart, but viewed as a geometrician views 
points, lines, surfaces, and cubic contents. So that a tragic hero 
resembles ourselves just about as much as an ideal cube resembles a 
biscuit tin. Classical tragedy, like geometry, admits of no approxi- 
mations; it must be either perfect or ridiculous. It must needs be 
a masterpiece in two senses, a triumph of logic in its subject, and of 
eloquence in its form. 

In the poetic drama, on the contrary, the first necessity is freedom 
of inspiration; the premises may be false, and the conclusion either 
absent or unreasonable, but if it has stirred and fascinated us, it is so 
far good. The drama draws its very life from caprice, imagination, 
illusion, and the more it deceives us the better we love it. It does 
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not, like tragedy, give us ideal truth, but nature writ large. Thus, 
whilst tragedy is the triumph of reason, drama is the triumph of 
imagination. There is the same difference in the form ; tragic verse 
must be eloquent, dramatic verse ought to be, above all, poetical. 

Anyone who accepts my definitions will easily understand why 
tragedy and drama remain as distinct in the critic’s crucible as oil and 
water poured into the same vase. A few years ago we had, and, I 
think still have, a writer amongst us who devotes himself to tragedy. 
His name is Alexandre Parodi, and he used to be seen drinking his 
mazagran at the café of the Thédtre Francais. Rgme Sauvée was a 
real tragedy, and as such had a real success ; but I do not know that 
this success led to anything except parodies of Parodi: certainly the 
author himself never succeeded in repeating his first inspiration. 
Last summer we had a Frédégonde at the Théatre Francais, the work 
of M. Dubout, a banker of Boulogne-sur-Mer. It may be noted as a 
characteristic fact that to write a tragedy in 1897, one must needs be 
a banker. Did not the school of Pope amongst you come to an end 
with a banker? When tragedy no longer affords poets a living, it is 
itself driven to live upon bankers. The theatres, which lend them- 
selves to these attempts, are not exactly flourishing, as was attested 
by the financial report lately submitted to the Sociétaires of the Rue 
Richelieu. This report confirms the sad results of Frédégonde upon 
the receipts, and such a confirmation is not without its critical value. 
M. Dubout brought an action against M. Lemaitre for having said in 
print that his play was badly constructed. He should have brought 
another against M. Claretie for having confessed that it cost more 
than it brought in. 

This is the leading situation in M. Dubout’s play. Frédégonde 
has come to confess to Bishop Prétextat, but her confession is an 
act of sacrilege and bravado. She reveals both her past and future 
crimes ; she tells him what means she is taking to insure the death of 
the young Mérovée, her enemy and son-in-law. Prétextat longs to 
prevent this assassination, but can only do so by violating the secret 
of the confessional. The man in him awakes under the priest’s 
frock, and he is impelled to put an end to the wretched woman with 
his own hands, even in the holy place. He would have yielded to 
the temptation, had not the chant of the Miserere, rising and falling 
in the depths of the church, reminded him that he is the minister of 
the God who said “Thou shalt not kill.” This situation is more 
violent than really strong. It is not tragedy, it is melodrama. In 
reality Frédégonde is only a melodrama with literary pretensions, 
taken haphazard from the famous Lécits of Augustin Thierry. 

There is nothing more painful for a sick man who might be cured, 
than to be linked with a corpse, whose resuscitation is hopeless. The 
first thing necessary for the revival of the drama, is its separation 
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from tragedy. But that is not a sufficient remedy, or rather it is no 
remedy at all, for it merely attributes to the drama the purely nega- 
tive merit of not resembling tragedy. Whence shall it draw in- 
spiration ? Whence shall it steal the spark destined to kindle it into 
flame? Many writers have invoked the muse of patriotism; in less 
than twenty years we have had one Vercingetorix, and several 
Jeannes d’Are. As we curse the English, we think of the Prussians, 
and as we offer our hatred and admiration to a fantastic Julius 
Ceosar, we see in him the combined incarnation of Moltke and Bis- 
marck. M. Dérouléde added to this literature—half memory, half 
suggestion—a Bertrand Duguesclin and a Mort de Hoche, which con- 
tained one very fine scene. Other writers, following the pure, 
romantic tradition, took refuge in the Middle Ages, with which the 
poetic drama has, in a sense, identified itself ever since Victor Hugo. 
The seventeenth century had a profound contempt for the Middle 
Ages, for the childishness of their chronicles, the coarseness of their 
fabliaur, the platitudes and the incredible tediousness of their romances. 
Since 1825 we believe, or pretend to believe, that in the Middle 
Ages the stream of poetry has a never-failing source. This is the 
only fable of romanticism which has survived its author ; nowadays 
it is one of our dearest delusions, one of our ‘do/a fori, as Bacon 
would have said. There are two kinds of Mediwvalism, the one 
historical, or semi-historical, and the other a web of mysticism and 
fable, the age of the Round Table and the Holy Grail. The first 
gave M. de Bornier his Fi//e de Roland, M. Armand Silvestre plunged 
into the second, and brought back his 7ristan de Léonnois. 

Other writers have appealed to the religious sentiment, amongst 
them three distinguished poets, M. Grandmougin, M. Haraucourt, 
and M. Edmond Rostand. I shall explain presently who M. Edmond 
Rostand is. M. Haraucourt is one of our greatest lyrical poets, whose 
place in the academy would be beside Sully-Prudhomme, and José- 
Maria de Heredia. He yields to none in the nobility of his thought, the 
width of his view, the pure music of his versification. His prose also is 
very fine,and I remember a certain preface of his—the work of a literary 
artist and a philosopher. He wrote a mystery play of the Passion 
which was played during Holy Week. M. Rostand produced another 
for the Renaissance, called La Samaritaine, “a Gospel in three 
tableaux,”’ which gave complete satisfaction to M. Catulle Mendés. A 
somewhat disquieting testimony! One would willingly exchange all 
the qualities in which these gentlemen are so rich, and which, in such 
a connection, almost amount to faults, for that one single faculty, 
which sufticed the lowly and simple writers of the true miracle plays, 
the faculty of faith and of worship. Our poets have not even always 
possessed reverence and tact. 

Another group of writers have invoked Shakespeare. He is the 
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god of M. Catulle Mendés and of M. Emile Bergerat, both men of 
many gifts (M. Bergerat is the Calihan of the Figaro), both poets, 
both sons-in-law of Théophile Gautier, and hence Shakespearians by 
right of alliance if not of birth. For in the days of Romanticism the 
cult of Shakespeare was an act of faith, and it is still included in the 
creed of all who have survived the wreck of the School. Did not 
Victor Hugo write, “‘J’admire tout dans Shakespeare, je l’admire 
comme une brute ? ” 

Is this a good plan? I dare not give a decision. Whichever way 
one looks at it, it is an excellent thing to admire Shakespeare, but to 
imitate him is another matter. If the fellow-countrymen of the 
author of Hamlet can scarcely succeed, it is hardly probable that he 
will yield all his secrets to foreigners, and those Neolatins. Many of 
the aspects of Skakespeare, perhaps the greatest, elude us, and must 
always elude us. Yet our dramatic writers think that they have 
imitated Shakespeare, when, forsooth, they have written an irregular, 
fantastically constructed play, with a multiplicity of intrigue, in which 
all the characters talk like poets. 

There is one literary fiction on which we set great store, because it 
is very useful for flattering the democracy, and nowadays everyone 
who courts popularity—whether a minister on his probation, or a 
budding academician—fawns upon the democracy, just as two centu- 
ries ago they would have fawned upon the monarch. I mean the 
charming idea that poetry has its real dwelling place in the heart of 
the people. There is nothing more false, and we all know it perfectly. 
Those who have penetrated to the bottom of this famous heart of the 
people have found nothing but jealousy, malice, and greed. The 
workman hates both his master and his trade ; the peasant loves his 
land more than his children, he has no eyes for the natural beauty in 
the midst of which he lives. Beggars are neither philosophers nor 
poets; for one Villon and one Hégésippe Moreau you can count 
innumerable idle, cowardly, envious souls who have never conceived 
one pure or noble thought. Yes, we know all that, but we will not 
admit it. The workman in cities scarcely allows us any illusions on 
his account, he takes a cynical pride in exposing his moral degrada- 
tion. But a little prestige still clings to the peasant ; he is so far off 
and he says so little. One always credits silent people with deep 
thoughts, ruminating looks so much like dreaming. The peasant, 
standing mute in the midst of magnificent surroundings, unconsciously 
borrows dignity from the living poetry that shines round about him, 
and bathes him in a light that never was on sea or land. That is why 
we still read La Mare au Diable, La Petite Fadette, Francois le Champs, 
and all those absolutely fantastic and deceptive books. Take the 
Virgilian paradox about the man of the fields, and rejuvenate it by « 
skilful method which I shall presently explain ; add to it another and 
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rather more modern paradox, borrowed by the Bohemian Lafontaine 
from the Bohemian Villon. If they are to be believed, the grass- 
hopper, which dances and sings, has a better heart than the thrifty 
and laborious ant. True goodness, true pity, are found not in the 
labouring man, who sweats and strives all day in workshop or office, 
but in the vagabond who prefers a life of contemplation, feasts his 
eyes cn the blue sky, and indolently exposes his body to the biting 
wind as readily as to the caressing summer breeze. He has nothing, 
yet he is ready to share everything, a curious kind of logic, the irony 
of which seems to escape some minds. On these two fascinating 
delusions, the virtue of primitive folk and the charity of vagabonds, 
M. Jean Richepin has founded all his dramas, especially his famous 
Chemineau. 

At length arose a young poet, the Edmond Rostand, whom I 
mentioned just now. He asked nothing from anyone else. He 
simply said to himself that a drama, into which he could throw his 
passion, his intellect and his youth, all the poetry with which he was 
overflowing, would be a magnificent drama, a drama sparkling with 
fireworks. He wrote Cyrano de Bergerac, and carried it to Coquelin, 
who accepted it and put it upon his stage, with what success you 
know already. 

We have had, therefore, plays hailing from every part of the 
literary horizon, and springing from the most diverse sources. 
Beware of applying a uniform code of criticism to them, or of judg- 
ing them a priori according to the ideas, which I have just sum- 
marised, and which merely serve as a point of departure. Do not 
attempt, moreover, to guess which has succeeded, and which has 
failed ; you will probably get wrong. Many of the plays were coldly 
received and promptly forgotten, some had a partial success, others 
were received with transports of enthusiasm. Why? A question of 
talent, that is all, neither a question of method nor of school. Spiritus 
flat ubi rult. Now and again, a piece founded upon a vague or false 
conception, a work of art with the most obvious defects, has produced, 
and still produces, an immense effect. Simply because the author in 
certain parts of it, has introduced the kind of poetry calculated to 
stir an assemblage of several hundreds of people, to awaken in them 
that fleeting sense of the exquisite and the sublime, which belongs 
to the music of the great masters, when sung by great artists. It is 
this which raises Le Chemincau of Richepin and the Cyrano of 
Rostand above their compeers. 


The sun of Africa shone upon M. Jean Richepin in his cradle. 
Then the vicissitudes of life transported him to one of those 
Flemish cities, sleeping under their belfry towers, which have been 
so admirably described in English by Walter Pater, and by George 
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Rodenbach amongst ourselves. At first he followed beaten tracks, 
and was a show pupil at the Lycée of Douai, where they still pre- 
serve some pages of his work, more estimable than admirable. He 
next entered the Ecole Normale, perhaps the least favourable soil 
in the world for the cultivation of poets, plants which can only 
grow like wild flowers under the free air of heaven. After his 
school days, M. Richepin tried several short cuts to glory, and 
ereated a legend before he had achieved a reputation. The brasseries 
of the Quartier Latin were wont to see him in strange guise with 
velvet coat, red silk sash, close-fitting breeches, high boots and soft 
felt hat. As ring-master, gymnast, amateur athlete, he is said to 
have accompanied a travelling circus on its provincial tours, and to 
have drawn crowds by certain exceptional “ turns.” He wrote a play 
alled Nana Sahib for Sarah Bernhardt, which was sufficiently worth- 
less, but he had it played at the Porte Saint Martin, and in the 
embroidered tunic of a Hindoo prince, he expired every evening on 
the top of his funeral pyre, in the arms of the famous trayédienne. 
Then he went home, asked his wife’s pardon, and for a year or two 
seemed to wish to be forgotton. But on the contrary, this retreat 
merely set a seal upon the legend. There are some people who 
would even enter the monastery of La Trappe, if they thought that 
it would be a good advertisement, and who keep silence simply to 
get themselves talked about. Some day I intend fb collect all these 
recipes and to publish them as a set of maxims, L’ Art (’étre célébre 
by an Jnconnu. 

But it is not enough to collect a crowd of fools round one by more 
or less wilful eccentricity. If one has nothing to show them, they go 
off in a huff and are in no hurry to come back. Happily this was 
not M. Richepin’s fate. He might have dressed like you and me, 
he might have gone to bed at ten o’clock, got wp at six, and taken his 
déjeuner and his dinner at regular hours; none the less he would have 
been a great poet, the poet of Les Gueux and La Mer. Perhaps even 
a greater, for all his fire, his passion, his intellectual electricity would 
have been kept for his verses. 

He wrote some novels, which I beg to be excused from admiring. 
They annoy me by a deplorable mixture of the most outrageous 
realism with an idealism, which amounts to madness. They are 
symbolism sauce Zola. As to M. Richepin’s plays, up to now they 
have been little more than attempts at melodrama, with here and 
there flashes of poetry. But suddenly, in Le Chemineau, M. Riche- 
pin compelled both the friends and the enemies of his genius to join 
in a chorus of admiration. Like everybody else, I succumbed to the 
extraordinary charm of the play, and wondered all the time what it 
was that delighted me. 

The harvest is coming to an end on Maitre Pierre’s farm. All has 
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gone very well, thanks to a devil of a fellow, whose songs and jests 
have kept every one in good humour. Whence does he come? from 
everywhere and nowhere. What is he called? He has no name— 
he is simply le Chemineau. 


** Oui, Chemineau, pas plus! Un passant, un bonhomme 
Qui méne tout, la joie et la peine, en chantant.” 


Yes, and the pain of other people too. Toinette, the little servant 
of Maitre Pierre, has not been able to steel her heart against him. 
When the harvest is over, the insinueting vagabond departs with his 
eternal song on his lips, and the poor deserted girl would have been 
left to bear her grief and her added load of shame, had not Francois, 
the head servant, an honest fellow with whitening hair, come forward 
to protect her and to be a father to the Chemineau’s child. 

Life has now become unexpectedly sweet to Toinette. Her son has 
grown up into a good workman. He cultivates the land in the place 
of Francois, who is chained to his chair by paralysis. All would be 
well if Toinette’s son and Maitre Pierre’s daughter had not taken it 
into their heads to fall in love. Maitre Pierre is wealthy, proud, and 
avaricious. Not only will he never consent to the marriage, but he 
has sworn to ruin Francois and all his family. ‘Toinet, in despair, 
frequents the wine shops, and the house, so long peaceful and pros- 
perous, is filled with gloom. At this moment the Chemineau re- 
appears, brought back by chance to the place, which he does not 
recognise. The sight of the misfortunes, of which he was the first 
cause, awakens in him first memory, then tenderness, then conscience, 
and, lastly, a wish to do right. How will he manage to get over 
Maitre Pierre? Partly by doing him a service, partly by intimidat- 
ing him, for the Chemineau can play the sorcerer to perfection. So 
well, indeed, that in a trice the lovers are married, Toinette is com- 
forted, and old Francois dies in peace. A noble opportunity for the 
Chemineau to become a good peasant like the rest, and to find his 
happiness amongst the happy. A fine idea! and what about the 
great high road which is ever calling him and drawing him with a 
resistless fascination ? On a certain Christmas Eve, whilst the women 
are at the midnight mass, and a fat goose is roasting on the hearth 
for the watchnight supper, whilst the waits outside are singing carols, 
the wanderer slips out into the night :— 


‘¢ Va Chemineau, chemine.”’ 


He must work out his destiny to the end, he can only stop to die. 
That is the play. Its subject is one which would be readily 
accepted, but not exactly hailed as a “ find.” The secret of its success 
must, therefore, be sought elsewhere. Perhaps I was the victim of 
the actors’ art? Certainly the Odéon Company has not for years 
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back appeared to greater advantage than in Le Chemineau. Still it 
did not contain any of those sovereign artists, who rivet the spectator 
and make him for the moment suspend any thought of criticism. 
What made me unhesitatingly accept those fictions, which do not 
convince me, that primitive goodness, that innate poetry, that deep 
simple soul of the people, in which I do not believe, in which no one 
believes ? How could I ever listen for 2 moment to those peasants 
talking in verse, still less be moved by their talk’ I wonder, I ask 
myself the question, and even when I find the answer, I am still more 
surprised than before. M. Richepin fairly got hold of me. He 
reduced my objections to nothing by employing those very methods 
which exasperated me in his novels, by combining idealism and 
realism. That is rather a humiliating discovery for the critics, and it 
ought to cure them of the exaggerated confidence which they are 
tempted to repose in preconceived formulas. In the domain of 
literature, especially in that of the poetical drama, there is no such thing 
as good or bad, it all depends upon the particular case and the hour. 
An old Vaudevilliste, who was helping me years ago to bolster up a 
scenario, and to whom I pointed out the absurdities that we should 
have to encounter, replied with a comic grimace, “ Either one has 
talent, or one has not.” Generally, it is the second alternative, one 
has no talent. But M. Richepin has talent, and that in no stinted 
measure. 

First, there are his lines, miracles of flexibility and elasticity. They 
break at pleasure into as many fragments as there are syllables, to 
convey the rough, brutal, laconic speech of the peasant. They contain 
the most commonplace words, but in some marvellous way the poetry, 
instead of being vulgarised by them, simply ennobles them. The 
style has all the freedom of prose, but nevertheless it preserves all the 
dignity and grace of poetry; in this poetry the two forms of art 
ecombine—Hugo joins hands with Zola. 

It is an amphibious style. Sometimes it wades in the mud and 
picks its way through the filth of the farmyard; then, with one stroke 
of its wings, it is soaring in mid-air and describing harmonious curves 
through infinite space. How can one justify these alternations? In 
the simplest way in the world. Poetry is the blossoming out of the 
soul under the influence of some great thought or strong emotion. 
Some of the characters in Le Chemineau have none but coarse and 
animal ideas, but the uprightness and devotion of Francois, the love 
felt by Toinette, in the first act for her lover, and in the subsequent 
acts for her son, make the expression of their sentiments rise imper- 
ceptibly with the sentiments themselves. As for the Chemineau 
himself, before I know anything about him, before he has appeared 
on the stage, even before the curtain rises, | have heard him singing, 
and I can guess the sort of creature I have to deal with. That clear, 
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sympathetic, vibrating voice rising up into space, is in itself a character, 
a psychological fact, and I have no difficulty in understanding it, 
although it is never explained to me. The author does not enter into 
any discussion; he does not try to persuade me that all who tramp 
the high road are like this. He knows that, besides the vagabond 
who sings, there is the vagabond whose one thought is to kill, and 
that between the two there are many poor commonplace devils, who 
are not worth the trouble of describing. His Chemineau is an excep- 
tion ; he sins out of sensualism and does good out of pity, for is not pity 
another form of sensuality ? He is the incarnation of idleness, not the 
idleness of the sluggard, but the idleness of the restless wanderer, 
consumed by an eternal thirst for the changing and-the unknown. 
He is fated to be a mere creature of fantasy, living apart from reality, 
apart from duty. Need it surprise us that such a man talks like 
a poet? Why, he is poetry itself. Please call to mind that whatever 
theory you may cherish about the origin of the Z/iad and the Odyssey, 
the Homeric poems were the work of one or of several vagabonds. 
Were not the Trouvéres and the Troubadours vagabonds too? Was 
not Villon, Cervantes, or Burns a vagabond, each in his own fashion ? 
Nay, may not Richepin himself, even now in his riper years, feel 
sometimes a pang of longing for the freedom of the great high 
road ? 

The year 1897 did not close without bringing us a work as beauti- 
ful, perhaps more beautiful, which met with a reception still more 
enthusiastic, either because the author’s youth awoke still higher 
hopes, or because the light of genius shone out with greater freedom 
and spontaneity than in Le Chemineau. I am speaking of Cyrano 
de Bergerac, the drama written for the Porte Saint Martin by 
M. Edmond Rostand. 

M. Rostand is only twenty-nine years old. He is the son of a very 
distinguished journalist of Marseilles, Kugéne Rostand, who might 
have had a brilliant career in the Paris press. But he preferred to 
live in his native town, where he devoted himself to the study of 
economic and labour questions, and took a keen interest in everything 
which concerns local politics and the internal organization of a great 
city. Between whiles he amused himself by translating and editing 
Catullus, a very great poet whom we make a mistake in ignoring, 
and who ought to be given a place of honour between Lucretius and 
Virgil. Catullus might be called the intellectual god-father of 
Edmond Rostand, and I recognise some of his gifts in his brilliant 
od-son. 

Celebrity of the best kind was slow to find out the father at 
Marseilles; the son leapt at once out of his provincial obscurity into 
the most exclusive circle of Parisian literary fame. He was twenty 
years old when he issued his first volume of verse, Les Musaidises. I 
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was at that time critic to the Revue Bleue. The book was both imperti- 
nent and engaging, a mixture of carelessness and preciosity, but it was 
full of the joy of life and of love, and it brought with it a ray of the 
sun, which melted the ice of pessimism. The publishers had never sent 
me anything so young, so fresh, so living, and I was bold enough to 
say that it was the most brilliant poetical début which the public had 
witnessed since the far-off day when Alfred de Musset published 
Les Contes d’ Espagne. They laughed at me then; now the eulogy 
appears almost inadequate. Since that time M. Rostand has had a 
charming comedy, Les Romanesques, played at the Théatre Frangais, 
and La Samaritaine, which I mentioned just now, at the Renais- 
sance. 

Finally, on the 28th December, 1897, henceforth a date in litera- 
ture, the Porte Saint Martin gave for the first time Cyrano de 
Bergerac, in which Paris was delighted to meet again the charming 
spirituality of Mdlle. Legault, and in which our great Coquelin 
found scope for his artistic faculties, his magnificent and faultless 
diction, his fire, his mischief, his restrained and trembling tender- 
ness, his depth of feeling, and his dazzling irony. 

It is almost impossible to describe in English the personality of the 
original De Bergerac, the most French of all the Frenchmen of his 
time. Brimful of cleverness but mad, commanding admiration yet 
grotesque, he is a caricature and a hero, he is the very form and feature 
of tragi-comedy. There is in him much both of Pierre Corneille 
and of Alexandre Dumas. If he had put his genius into his works 
we should have had it in its completeness, but he lived it instead of 
writing it, he lavished it without thought of the morrow in mad 
freaks, sublime caprices, and irresponsible outbursts, he squandered 
it in improvisations of which not a trace remains. They have 
vanished like a rocket fired into space two hundred years ago. Yet, 
thanks to Edmond Rostand and thanks to Coquelin, he lives again, 
and once more showers madness and fireworks about him, Ecce 
Cyrano redivirus. 

This wonderful creation is a feat in itself, but where is the drama ? 
It consists entirely in the strange contrast presented by Cyrano’s 
double nature. On the one hand the brave and tender heart, the 
tongue so marvellously quick in a fencing-match of words, the hand 
so skilful in the more deadly play of the sword. On the other hand 
the ridiculous face, the nose for children to mock at, Don Juan im- 
prisoned in the skin of Quasimodo. ‘To hear him is to love him, but 
to see him is to make love impossible. Well then, to win love his 
mind must take the outward semblance of another. He will write 
the letters of a young and attractive rival to whom he lends all the 
magic of his imagination, all the fever of his passion. He will 
prompt him, he will speak for him in a nocturnal rendezvous, hidden 
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in the shade of Roxana’s balcony, and when the happy lover has 
scaled the balcony and clasped his mistress in his arms, the sound of 
their first kiss will be both his torture and his reward. The years 
pass, the handsome lover has died at the wars; Roxana—a widow 
who has never been wife—has taken refuge in a convent, where 
she finds her chief solace in talking with Cyrano of the dear departed. 
Poor Cyrano! He has become the shadow of himself, and the hand 
of death is already upon him. His brilliant gifts have faded, his 
proud and genial nature only shows itself in spasmodic efforts. 
Roxana has no great difficulty in winning from the dying man the 
secret of his deception. For a few moments then, he will be loved, 
or rather it was he who was always loved under the outward form of 





the handsome Christian. 

Is this really a dramatic subject? Is it not rather a dream, a 
subtle, impalpable fancy ? The “ something divine, light and winged,” 
which, according to Plato, is poetry itself’ Did it not require 
remarkable audacity to think of basing five acts upon such a slight 
foundation, and a supernatural skill as well as an insolent good 
fortune ‘to succeed in the task? However that may be, the wager 
was played and won by M. Kostand. His play has nothing vague 
about it; the life in it is so overflowing that it would be enough for 
ten plays. The human heart, which we thought could hold no more 
secrets or surprises, has grown quite young again, although, as 
Labruyére says, men have been living and thinking for six thousand 
years. The play speaks a language, old and yet new, which we 
love both for what it reveals and for what it restores. A torrent of 
images evoked on the spur of the moment, a vein of poetry, so full of 
freshness and novelty, overwhelm and intoxicate us, whilst the gaiety 
of earlier days flashes out in brilliant phrases, and covers us with 
a shower of sparks. The nightmare of symbolism is put to flight, 
the northern mists break and roll back before the glorious rays of this 
Provencal sun, which gives back to France her very self, her own 
peculiar genius. I do not shrink from saying that Cyrano is France, 
France at her best, France at the culminating point of her genius. 

Two masterpieces in the space of a few months, after so many 
years of leanness, cannot but raise innumerable hopes. One fact is 
henceforth certain. We have dramatic poets, and we have also a 
public for dramatic poetry. 

So that the signs of renewal are appearing on all sides, and the 
transformation of the theatre is advancing so rapidly that new life is 
now making itself felt in the very places where, less than a year ago, 
I could discern only routine, discouragement, and inertia, and that 
not only in the thédtres d cété, as people used to call the Théatre 
Libre, and the other institutions created in imitation of it; but the 
regular legitimate theatres, open to the general public, are to-day full 
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of promise and movement. The spirit of initiative and of progress, 
sometimes perhaps a little subversive in its eagerness, but always 
well-intentioned, has penetrated into the old-established precincts, 
where nothing had moved for twenty years, and where tradition 
reigned supreme. There is movement in every direction, from the 
present towards both the future and the past, from the native drama 
towards the works of foreigners. Never have the classics been more 
piously performed. Not only do the two great houses devoted to 
classical drama never forget to keep the birthdays of Corneille, Racine, 
and Moliére, like those of old and dearly loved kinsmen, but the 
popular theatres have now their classical matinées, in which the nou- 
velles couches gain acquaintance with our masterpieces. Every week 
sees the unearthing of a forgotten comedy or drama, accompanied by 
an explanatory lecture. At the same time the old wall of prejudice 
against foreign dramatists begins to give way on every side, without, 
however, letting in a rush of sentiment which would be fatal. The 
Odéon played Lytton’s Richelieu, and the world did not laugh as 
much as I had feared. The Renaissance offered its audience the first 
taste of Gabriele d’Annunzio’s Vi//e Morte, and the world did not 
yawn more than it had a right todo. The Théatre de l’Giuvre gave 
two plays of Ibsen, Jean Gabriel Borckmann and Rosmersholm this year, 
as well as Gogol’s Rivizor in Mérimée’s translation. If the Inter- 
national Theatre succeeds in coming into being, it promises us the 
most interesting plays produced during the last few years by Spanish, 
Italian, and English dramatists. 

The Théatre Antoine has lowered the price of its seats, and this 
enables a new class of spectators to gain acquaintance with the best 
plays produced during the last ten years at the Théatre Libre. Its 
“ soirées d’avant garde” will go on making experiments in new forms 
of art, so as to be in the forefront of discovery. The old theatres 
have not abandoned the long runs, which are so justly denounced on 
both sides of the Channel; but they now interrupt them by varied 
spectacles, and divide them by subscription nights, which tend to 
foster a special répertoire and a special public, like those of the 
Comédie Francaise and the Odéon. It is an excellent move, because 
it helps to give regularity and scope to the process of selection in 
these matters. 

But the crowning fact to which I have striven to give prominence 
in this, my last study, is the revival of verse on the stage. And it is 
not only dramatic verse which is now flourishing in several theatres, 
lyrical verse has its share in this revival, and appropriates one evening 
a week at the Odéon. At the Bodiniére it is quite at home, and 
although much that is impure mingles with the poetry in the amuse- 
ment provided at the famous Butte, it must be recognised that 
poetry holds the first place there, and has become indispensable. A 
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quarter of a century ago it would have been simply ignored, but 
from an outcast it has become a queen. 

Some writers, even amongst our own countrymen, delight in bearing 
witness to the decay of the French mind, and in announcing the end 
of France. If I agreed with these prophets of misfortune, I should 
take care not to tell the English so. But, as a matter of fact, I am of 
an entirely different opinion. Whether it be a matter of rejoicing, 
or of affliction, France is in the best of health, and whatever the 
world may say, shows no signs of mental disease. I cannot discern 
the dismal symptoms which are described with such melancholy 
pleasure, or if I do discern them, they seem to me unimportant, or 
even if a few of them are important, they are counterbalanced by 
reassuring phenomena. In the sphere of the drama, I have spoken 
of schools which are in process of dissolution, of worn-out systems, of 
principles which have lost their virtue, of old truths which have almost 
become falsehoods ; but I have also pointed to rising talents, to new 
forces which are making themselves felt, to rich and fruitful combina- 
tions of ideas. It was in the autumn of 1895 that Dumas fils was 
taken from us. What a host of emotions and of discoveries have 
come to light since that date. On the one hand a long and brilliant 
series of experiments in the domain of comedy, of successes attained by 
young masters, whom no one had heard of eight years ago. On the 
other hand the unexpected revival of the drama brought about by our 
great poets, until it is more popular in all its forms than it ever was 
before. Verily, there is here something more than consolation, and 
more than promise. One thing is dying, another is born, and there 
is nothing to prove that the dawning life may not equal, or even 
surpass, that which is drawing to a close. 

Aveustin Finon. 
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“Men, women, and Herveys.” Such was the threefold division of 
her species by a witty old lady, who survived till the very eve of the 
Victorian age. Instances of heredity as a social force might be 
multiplied almost indefinitely. They would not satisfy the severe 
admirers of the scientific dramatist of heredity, of whom enough has 
elsewhere been said to absolve one from further reference to Ibsen and 
Ibsenism now. But when some future historian enumerates the 
less obvious influences which have given form and complexion to 
our own motley era, the tastes or traits traditional in well-known 
families will receive notice by the side of the headless horseman, 
or the special variety of Banshee, without which the archeology 
of no well-conducted clan can be complete. The noticeable deaths 
of the early spring were followed before midsummer by losses, less 
as it seemed of individuals than of institutions, about whom some- 
thing still remains to be said. The series began with the disap- 
pearance of Lord Carlingford, better known as Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue once, and best of all known still as Lady Waldegrave’s 
husband. This late survivor of the old cabinet-rank Gladstonians, 
without whom no administration of their party was complete, was 
as little of a nonentity in politics as in society. Those who remember 
Lord Houghton’s conversation, or have not missed one of the 
lessons of his biography by Sir Wemyss Reid, even if they 
were never guests at Strawberry Hill, know already how essential, 
in her own opinion and in that of her most observant visitors, 
the husband of the chatelaine was to the success of those Saturday 
to Monday gatherings, of which most other Thames-side hospitalities 
have been imitations. In politics, too, when the true history of 
Victorian Liberal Governments comes to be written, the influence 
of Chichester Fortescue upon legislation will prove to have been 
proportionate to his indefatigable industry in the office of Irish 
Secretary. The mere fact of his being the only Irishman who, in 
our day, has filled that position, would of itself deserve attention. 
While Mr. Gladstone yet lived, Lord Thring, the great parliamentary 
draughtsman, alone besides him had the knowledge that could 
enable him to testify to Chichester Fortescue’s “ giant share” 
in preparing for Parliament the details of the first Irish Land 
Bill. No private secretary ever “crammed” his employer more 
assiduously and successfully—after the fashion explained in Nicholas 

(1) It is now known circumstantially to many others than the present writer that 


this first Land Bill was entirely Mr. Fortescue’s work, Mr. Gladstone’s instructions 
simply being that his colleague should prepare him the sort of Bill suitable for the 
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Nickleby—than Chichester Fortescue, as official or friend, coached Mr. 
Gladstone in all Irish affairs. But for him the Irish legislation, 
whereon rests much of the fame of his old chief, would have been 
impossible, for the simple reason that the ci-derant Chief Secretary 
knew a great deal of Irish nature and Irish conditions, and the then 
Premier of himself knew little. The fortunes of Liberalism would 
be a good deal brighter to-day than they are if the section which 
has not adopted the Unionist affix possessed a few men who had 
been disciplined since youth in the administrative Whig traditions, 
and who had shown themselves capable of leaving their "tenek on so 
much of accomplished legislation as Chichester Fortescue, without 
whom, for good or evil, Mr. Gladstone’s fame might have been 
restricted to this side of St. George’s Channel. 

The recollection of Lord Carlingford possessed by many, will be that 
of the bland, genial, singularly polished colleague of his wife, in the 
parties of Horace Walpole’s cardboard structure ; the most distinct 
memory of the widow of Lord John Russell, which many readers of 
these lines may have, will be that of a lady whom, on the summer 
afternoons, they saw seated by the side of her husband on a garden 
bench, just outside Pembroke Lodge, while the onlookers themselves 
drove up to the adjoining Star and Garter Hotel. For no statesman, 
having earned his discharge, passed his declining years more peacefully, 
or in such congenial companionship as the great little Lord John. 
Sometimes in this, their retirement, a book lay open between the pair. 
But the favourite pursuit of the Ex-Minister was to watch the processes 
of a wind gauge, which he had devised for measuring the force and 
direction of the air currents, placed within sight of the Richmond Park 
exit to the popular hotel. Lady Russell herself, who had sympathized 
with all her husband’s political enterprises, sympathized, too, with, 
and to some extent during her widowhood perhaps perpetuated, those 
scientific pastimes which were to him what classical scholarship was 
to his rival Derby. <A love for such serious trifles had come to him 
partly from family descent. It had been confirmed and enlarged in 
him by the influences of his teachers during his early student days at 
Edinburgh. ‘Till at least a year or two since, Lady Russell visited 
some Whig houses in London society, especially that of the Aberdeens. 
But she always seemed, at heart, absorbed in the associations of 
Pembroke Lodge, nor ever more perfectly happy than when receiving 
the few guests of Whig or official antecedents or of scientific interests 
who had been there in her husband’s lifetime, of whom not the least 
regular, and the best known to the popular reader of this generation 
was the late Sir Henry Caleraft. If the form taken by heredity on 
its social side was, in the case of the Russells, more or less scientific,’ 

1) Not that the literary quality was absent from the Russell heritage. Lord John 


himself began as a rather sentimental poet ; his tragedy of Don Carlos points most of 
Disraeli’s satire upon him in the well-known ‘‘Runnymede”’ letter. Later Russells 
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the traditional cachet of the family of Villiers, the death of whose 
oldest member coincided nearly with that of Lady Russell, has 
been mostly of a less didactic kind. What the poverty of language 
makes one call accident, was more present than generally may be 
known in the circumstances under which Mr. C. P. Villiers entered 
that assemblage where he was to achieve the same distinction of 
fatherhood as has belonged in our day to Mr. Christopher Talbot, 
Mr. G. C. Weld-Forester, Mr. Corry (whose son is Lord Rowton), 
Sir Charles Burrell, Charles Watkin Williams Wynn. Before Mr. 
Villiers, Wolverhampton had proved itself a stronghold of Free Trade. 
At the first election after its enfranchisement in 1832, the place had 
returned two Free Traders, Fryer and Whitmore. Three years later 
these retired ; a Free Trading merchant of Liverpool named Thornley 
{presumably from his name of Bristol extraction?) was at once adopted 
by the Liberals. A second candidate still had to be found. A local 
politician, a near relative of the retiring Fryer, posted up to London ; 
having conferred with the party managers at Westminster, he was 
advised to call at the Reform Club, which, though exactly four 
years junior to the Carlton, was already a potent and active institu- 
tion. Here the brother of Sir John Cam Hobhouse, afterwards 
Lord Broughton, who was his first choice, could not be disturbed at 
lunch. His second choice, Mr. C. P. Villiers, had not been in the 
club for some days. In despair Mr. Fryer set off on his return 
journey to Wolverhampton without having performed his mission. 
Arrived at the seat of electoral war Mr. Fryer found his party in his 
absence had adopted a local candidate, by name Throgmorton, a 
connection of the great brewer. The campaign had actively opened, 
speeches on both sides were being delivered ; Mr. Throgmorton as the 
Free Trade choice was about to address his potential constituents, 
when the news ran round that Mr. Villiers was already in the town, 
was about to step from a coach into an hotel. What was to be done? 
Loyalty seemed to forbid throwing over Mr. Throgmorton. Expedi- 
ency forbade the risk of offending one whose staunchness as a Free 
Trader had cost him the seat at Hull, who was the brother of Lord 
Clarendon, a chief figure in a famous clan, who had been the con- 
fidant of George Canning; who had taken already brevet rank asa 
pillar of the parliamentary system. The difficulty was solved by the 
magnanimity of Throgmorton himself. He was the first person to 
greet Mr. Villiers on alighting in the town, and to announce his own 
withdrawal in favour of so ideal a candidate. Was ever a peerage so 
clearly earned, even though not conferred, as by this politic act of self- 


have pre-eminently shown the literary gift, notably Mr. Jowett's friend, the late Duke 
of Bedford, in some observations on one of his kinsman’s magazine articles against the 
House of Lerds: ‘‘ Your literary income will doubtless now enable you to dispense 
with the allowance I have thus far made to you.” 
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effacement.’ During the campaign, what Lord Palmerston used to call 
the “ Villierism of the Villierses,”’ came of course to the Free Trade 
eandidate’s help. A Christchurch undergraduate presently dashed 
into the building where Mr. Villiers was to address his constituents, 
and with a vigour worthy of the Sheldonian on the day of Encenia, 
punctuated the candidate’s speech with signals for applause. This 
was that brother of Mr. Villiers who afterwards became Bishop of 
Carlisle. One sentence of the little speech with which he supported 
his kinsman’s claims has such a Villierish ring as to be worth repeat- 
ing. “If,” were the words, “you return him to the House of 
Commons you will have as your representative one who his enemies 
as well as his family and friends know to be one of the most perfect 
gentlemen of his time.”” The description was of course entirely just. 
It will recall to those who know it a little incident in the latter-day 
history of the Villiers clan. Two young men of that name, cousins, 
both reading for the army at a little distance from London, were up 
in town for a Saturday to Monday visit ; perhaps with the idea of 
paying it an evening visit they were reading on a hoarding the adver- 
tisement of a house of entertainment in Southern London. Beneath 
the programme was the portrait of a gentleman in evening dress 
blazing with diamonds, and with magnificently waxed black Napo- 
leonic moustaches. He was the proprietor of the show. The youths 
read with approval till they found their own family name appearing 
as a signature of that of the runner of the show. “TI say,’ remarked 
the elder to the younger of the Villiers lads, “ this is a little too 
strong.” At that moment a family friend of maturer years who 
happened to be passing, divined the boy’s thoughts: whispered in 
the ears of one of them a quotation from Nicholas Nickleby : 

“On the schoolmaster and the usher reaching the wretched building 
styled Dotheboys Hall: ‘A man may call his house an island ; there 
ain’t no Act of Parliament agin that, Nickleby,’ said Squeers.”’ 

This Villierishness of the Villiers may be described as an unconscious 
egotism involuntarily handed down, together with the family features, 
from father to son. Speaking of Hyde Villiers, a brother of C. P., 
Sir Henry Taylor describes his face as that of a fair and distinguished 
child, grown to man’s stature ; tall, delicate ; the youthful features 
unchanged, the keen steel-blue eyes, the large forehead, and the 
sensitive mouth. Something of that happy description might always 
have been applied to the Free Trading brother, whom nature 
showed herself scarcely less reluctant than Wolverhampton to sur- 
render to death. One has now not to do with the political course 
of Mr. Villiers, or with that of others of his clan, but with his social 

(1) This incident has been variously mistold in some quarters. In the weekly press 


the St. James’s Budget first seems correctly to have informed itself on the matter, which 
is here given as Mr. Villiers himself related the facts. 
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place, and with certain aspects, outside the House of Commons, of the 
heredity which he picturesquely typified. But the position filled by 
him in politics, was too remarkable to be described only in the comme- 
morative commonplaces which are all that, thus far, opportunity has 
rendered proper to say about him. His work will best be under- 
stood by comparing it with that of Pusey in the Oxford Movement, 
which, roughly speaking, nearly synchronized with the agitation for 
Free Trade. “The Great,” is the epithet that, in Greek, John 
Henry Newman applies to Edward Bouverie Pusey. ‘“ Great,’’ less 
in virtue of his remarkable moral and intellectual qualities, than upon 
the present occasion, because of the social advantages and influence 
brought by Pusey to reinforce the Oxford Sacramentalists. The place 
filled by Mr. Gladstone, through the whole history of modern 
Liberalism, was also the place filled by John Bright in relation to Free 
Trade, and by Newman himself among the anti-Erastians on the 
Isis. Before Mr. Gladstone spiritualized Liberalism, and made it 
attractive to refined, academically-educated and religious minds, John 
Bright had performed nearly the same office for the Corn Law 
repealers. That, during at least two generations, earnest, intellectual, 
and literary Oxford, with many exceptions indeed, notably that of 
H. L. Mansel, of Wall of Balliol, and his disciples, yet still generally 
labelled itself Liberal, was due to the individual Gladstone ; to his 
accomplishments in the Senate; in the schools; to the piety which 
coloured his whole life; to the fervour which was as a consuming 
fire, as well as to his intellectual greatness; far more than to any 
other single cause, or set of causes. In like manner, had it not been 
for the mastery of simple Saxon eloquence, divided by Mr. Bright with 
the fourteenth Lord Derby, which enshrined as gospel truths in every 
workshop and parlour throughout the country the arguments for Free 
Trade, the business aptitudes of Cobden, Sir Robert Peel’s administra- 
tive skill, and ascendancy over the commercial and middle classes would 
not have sufficed to kindle national enthusiasm for opening the ports. 

Something more was still wanted to secure Free Trade a place in 
the creed of aristocratic Whiggism. Officially, on behalf of his 
party, Lord John Russell had of course already accepted it. But so, 
on behalf of the Tories, Pitt, Canning, and other political thinkers of 
that colour, had accepted it for theirs. To the world of Pall Mall 
clubs, Belgravian or Mayfair dining-rooms, of country houses from 
the ducal castle to the small squire’s manor, the earlier adhesion of 
Mr. Villiers to the cause was indispensable for securing it the social 
acceptance of the parliamentarians who surrounded Peel. This is 
what Pusey did for the doctrines which he espoused, and which many 
of his followers burlesqued. Unless Puseyism, Tractarianism, and 
for that matter Anglicanism, had long been convertible terms, the 
High Church victory in our ecclesiastical polity would not have 
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endured to this day.'_ Here, then, the work of Villiers was exactly 
analogous to that of the great Doctor whose house in Wolsey’s famous 
Quadrangle was the Mecca of so many generaticns of Oxford 
religionists. 

Mr. C. P. Villiers had supported Mr. Gladstone without ever 
having been a Gladstonian, or anything near it —anything, in fact, 
but an intellectual Villiers of a pronouncedly mundane variety. 
He had in his youth consorted with the ablest among the young 
Benthamites of his day, of whom more will presently be said. He 
had no literary passions, and not any profoundly literary tastes. 
He appreciated and could himself elaborate in the House or in 
society a good repartee ; he carried almost to the last his faculty for 
sarcasm to the extreme limits of good breeding. Remaining through- 
out life a Whig of the politically advanced, but socially exclusive 
sort, Mr. Villiers in society was entirely without any of those social 
prejudices that are supposed to be incarnate in Whiggism, and that 
some people blame for having repelled from Liberalism not a few of 
those who have gone over to the Conservative enemy. Such is the 
theory of party prejudice or the fiction of political feud. The exclu- 
siveness charged against an entire connection in the State can with 
justice in every instance be explained by the eccentricities of a 
section of it, or the idiosyncrasies of a family. Liberalism under 
the Gladstonian régime became more inhospitable, less impartially 
eclectic, and so specially distasteful to men of whom Mr. Chamberlain 
is only a specimen, not because it was impregnated with Whiggism, 
but because it had assumed many of the limitations of an academic 
coterie. Those who anywhere were at home among the Lytteltons, 
the Leveson-Gowers, the Aclands, and academic circles tinged with 
High Anglican and Greeco-Christian sympathies, who had read a fair 
amount of the Fathers, if only in a translation, who had not sold off, 
or shut up as lumber, their Latin and Greek books on leaving college, 
were easily domesticated in the environment of Gladstonian Liberal- 
ism. ‘To that number politicians of the new school, like Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Sir Charles Dilke, and all who preferred French novels 
to patriotic theology, did not belong. Mr. Chamberlain at least had 
no difficulty in matching his tastes among a party which had been 
wide enough for Sir Stafford Northcote and J.ord Randolph Churchill, 
Mr. James Lowther and Mr. Newdegate. Tor every instance in 
proof of the social narrowness of the old Whigs, another instance, 
just as argumentatively valid, might be brought in an exactly oppo- 
site direction. The present Duke of Devonshire is not a person of 
effusive manner or of emotional adaptability to new surroundings. 
But the essentially latter-day society which he who, whatever his 

(1) Pace a writer in a contemporary who adduces as a proof of the decay of this 


religious connection the adaptation of Liberal ideas, which to most people might seem 
suggestive of its vitality. 
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party label, is socially a Whig of very Whigs, has most affected 
is just of that very varied and cosmopolitan sort which, according 
to the doctrine now under examination, he ought to have eschewed. 
The same must be said of the late Mr. Charles Villiers. The only 
London house which could be claimed by the old Whig connec- 
tion that he cared to visit was that of Lady Molesworth in Eaton 
Place. Here a characteristically modern mixture of artistic, literary, 
and diplomatic persons, ranging from Mr. Corney Grain to M. 
Waddington, when French Ambassador in London, used to admire 
the handsome gold plate set forth on the side table of their hostess. 
But it was beneath a roof in Bruton Street, by long use the scene 
of notable hospitalities, that Charles Villiers seemed to be especi- 
ally in his element. This was the house where, as the guest of 
Lord Granville, Charles Greville the diarist lived so long; and 
whither, to Lady Granville’s disgust, he sometimes invited those 
“horrid friends ” who had nevertheless their turf uses. Lord Car- 
narvon, the next owner, was followed by the present occupants of 
16, Bruton Street. As the guest of these Charles Villiers enjoyed 
himself with a zest that must have been admirably acted, if it be a 
law of nature for the aristocratic Whig not to coalesce with the hosts 
and guests who represent the new wealth and the old aristocracy 
which that wealth has absorbed or attracted. At this table Mr. 
Villiers might, had he wished it, have discussed high politics with Lord 
Hartington, or high diplomacy with Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, or 
high finance with that host whose professional successes, graced by the 
accomplished partner of his prosperity supplied by the old Irish 
house of Butler, has long given him a firm place in the social polity of 
Mayfair. Before the era now reached, Mr. and Mrs. Milner Gibson, 
though of the advanced Liberal school, socially favoured at their 
parties by the old Whigs, had done much to brighten by their 
ménage in Brook Street the Whig position. Milner Gibson himself, 
who has never had his due praise for helping to break down the Paper 
Duties, was himself a creation of the new forces amidst which Charles 
Villiers found himself in Bruton Street. Delane, thanks to the Times 
and also to Lord Palmerston, was from his first to last a figure in 
London Society. Till the era of the Milner Gibson dinners and 
at-homes in Brook Street, the representatives of the new cheap press 
did not often come into contact with the social butterflies. At his 
Bruton Street resort, Mr. Villiers was the guest of a then proprietor 
of a penny newspaper; he met many of its most important managers 
and writers. Mr. Frederick Greenwood, the originator, as was truly 
stated at the time, of the purchase of the Suez Canal shares, was only 
one of the journalists specially reflecting their time with whom the 
veteran repealer liked to exchange experiences. 

All this was congruous with the family traditions. Heredity 
with the Villierses had never lacked an intellectual aroma. That 
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tradition had descended unbrokenly through Charles Villiers to the 
latest representatives of the family, who happen to be ladies; Lady 
Lytton, who as Ambassadress delighted Paris society with her grace- 
ful esprit; Mrs. Charles Earle, whose Pot Pourri is among the 
literary successes of the present season. The headquarters in 
London of this race was Kent House, Knightsbridge. The entrance 
to this house is still standing; it was opposite the barracks, and just 
past the floor-cloth manufactory, with the same kind of large garden 
at the back which many of the houses thereabout still have. During 
the earlier days of the Free Trader, the place was a kind of intellectual 
arsenal. For here dwelt, with their parents in one half of the house, 
the brothers Hyde, Edward Montague, as well as the daughter 
Theresa ; while the parliamentarian Charles had a room there during 
the childhood of those nieces who now survive him. The other half 
of the house was occupied by their uncle, Lord Morley, and his wife, 
the latter, with the exception of Lady Charlotte Lindsay, the 
wittiest woman of her time. The /ocus classicus for an account of this 
establishment is still Sir Henry Taylor’s Autobiography. The special 
friend of the autobiographer, Edward Villiers, was to Taylor, and 
indeed to many other friends, much what Arthur Hallam was to 
Tennyson. ‘His dear friendship, the treasure and charm of my 
middle age.” That is the language used of Edward Villiers by 
others than Taylor. Even Charles Greville, not given to sentimental 
hyperbole, grows enthusiastic when, under date November 7th, 1843, 
he records Edward’s death and sums up his character. Edward, it 
should in passing be mentioned, had been a fellow of Merton ; he was 
one of the first to create that hospitable link between Oxford and 
London, which in later years Jowett, following Mark Pattison, and 
more recently still, the present Warden of Merton, have done so 
much to strengthen. ‘“ Beneath that cold and grey exterior were the 
most ardent affections, and a mind fertile in every good and noble 
quality ; a wife whose conduct was that of a heroine as well as an 
angel ” :—these words first used by Greville and endorsed by Charles 
Villiers, explain the extraordinary love won by Edward from all who 
knew him. They also serve to remind one that it was this particular 
member of the clan who crowned the family traditions with the grace 
of spirituality.’ 

No man, not even Disraeli himself, was less of a panegyrist of past 
time than Charles Villiers. Differing from Mr. Gladstone in most 
things, he agreed with that statesman in declaring the House of 
Commons never to have reached so high a level of intellectual ability 


(1) It would be too much to say that in Endymion Lord Beaconsfield meant directly 
to reflect Kent House in that ménage of the Rodneys, whose mistress was Sylvia, a 


daughter of Madame Euphrosyne, where Endymion lodged with Waldershare, *‘ the 


” 


young gentleman who might some day be a peer. But that an idea for some of the 
brighter and less material features of this establishment was given by Kent House 
(where Charles Villiers was visited by Disracli), seems at least possible. 
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and political aptitude among its members as during these, its very 
latest years. Similarly, like Disraeli, Villiers considered society in 
London to have become vastly more entertaining than in his younger 
days. It was, however, as he often put it, the age of mole hills. 
The mountains had been levelled up or levelled down as one might 
care to put it. By this, Charles Villiers meant the absence from the 
polite world of any figures so commanding as those which socially 
or intellectually had overawed people in his youth. He never philo- 
sophized about the matter; he bluntly put it, as the fact, saying on 
one occasion, doubtless with a recollection of one of the Maudle and 
Postlethwaite pictures in Punch, that whereas persons used to strain 
at the standards of Wellington, Peel, Lord Lansdowne, and the 
magnificent dandies whose headquarters were the old Alfred Club, 
they now lived down to fancy crockery and potted flowers. 

This view is as intelligible as it is exactly truthful if one compares 
the stature of the men of intellect with whom the Villierses lived 
half-a-century ago with the dimensions of their latter-day successors. 
Charles Pelham Villiers never posed, like his brother Hyde, as a 
friend of the masses rather than of the classes. In his own phrase, 
the fault of his Benthamite associates lay in thwarting the gifts of 
Providence by their extreme opinions. The account of the Suffolk Street 
ménage maintained by Hyde Villiers and Henry Taylor between them, 
is given in the latter’s autobiography. It was also one of the few 
archaic themes on which Charles Villiers himself sometimes liked to 
talk. He agreed with most of his contemporaries in considering 
Charles Austin to have been the most brilliant of the whole group, in 
manner unaffected and easy, indeed, perfect but for an extreme pre- 
ciseness. Austin’s fees at the Parliamentary Bar were, as everyone 
knows, fabulously high. The last of his friends who has now gone 
once said to the present writer that the income thus gained fluc- 
tuated, but in tolerably good years exceeded £50,000. Yet, as the 
veteran sometimes went on, Austin, who might have been a second 
Lyndhurst, ended as Cincinnatus; he became simply a rich squire, 
and a tolerable Chairman of Quarter-Sessions. All these reminis- 
cences were life-like. All were pleasantly charged with that sub- 
acid flavour not more perceptible in the talk of Charles Villiers than, 
as will presently be seen, in that of his contemporaries. John Stuart 
Mill is the member of the group who evidently most impressed his 
early friend. He shook hands with you from his shoulder, and 
treated your hand as if it were a heated pump-handle. But what 
impressed Villiers most deeply about Mill was his absolute single- 
mindedness as well as his deeply-seated but suppressed emotional 
vehemence. Even in Mill’s youth, the passion of his nature had not 
found free vent through the affections. It got into his intellect and 
made him seem like an eagle in an aviary. The truth of this esti- 
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mate is confirmed by Sir Henry Taylor, who in not dissimilar words 
speaks of Mill’s political philosophy, though cold in its forms and 
discipline, catching fire from the concealed heat of the man, and 
kindling into political fanaticism. There could have been no 
stranger contrast than that which his contemporaries, like Villiers, 
saw between the frigid absorption in abstract operations of mind, 
and the inextinguishable and unsatisfied ardours imprisoned in the 
heart of the man. Add to this the description of the plain manners, 
the little knowledge of men and women, or wisdom in life, the eyes 
small, relatively to the face, the straight well-shaped nose, the lips 
thin, compressed, the big head and forehead, the face and body 
showing in their movements the force of the inner emotions. Such 
is only one of those pieces of portraiture taken at random from recol- 
lections of his talk, which will make most people hope that the occu- 
pations which during his later years kept Mr. Villiers so closely to 
his house, and rendered him so averse to promiscuous conversation, 
may, as is rumoured, have included the composition of an autobio- 
graphy on the Greville model. Among the many others of whom 
reminiscences would naturally have a place in such a work over and 
above those already named are Edward Strutt, sound of knowledge, 
simple of heart, rich as well as honest, who got his ambition in 
founding the Belper peerage; John Romilly, sensitive, reserved, 
affectionate, Master of the Rolls, and eventually, like Strutt, en- 
nobled. From all these, there stands out in dramatic relief the 
figure of Charles Pelham Villiers ; thus described by a contemporary 
who knew him well. ‘Handsome in a feminine way, with a 
curiously affected slovenliness in dress; always without the proper 
quantum of buttons to his apparel ; idle, with little taste for reading ; 
getting, in his own words, ‘all he wanted as he went along’; ‘a 
very good-looking fellow,’ as one of his relations said, ‘ when he was 
picked up and washed.’” It has been the fashion with those who 
knew not the man to talk of Charles Villiers’ good things. If 
by this be meant his conversational facetie, they are for the most 
part apocryphal. It was not the habit with well-placed men in 
his younger days or with those among whom through life he 
lived, to give forth quips, cranks, and anecdotes for the purpose of 
setting the table ina roar. The men who did this sort of thing 
were disliked by the generation of Villiers. ‘ Intolerable frivolity ” 
is the expression applied to them by that most consummate of all 
early Victorian men of the world and sportsmen, the erewhile Clerk of 
the Council, whose papers were edited by Henry Reeve. From the 
days when, after dinner, a “ Billy Something” sat down to the 
piano and played, while in the intervals the audience told stories or 
made puns, Greville dated the hopeless deterioration of our social 
polity. One good thing has been handed down affiliated by some to 
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Sir Francis Doyle, by others to Charles Villiers. In 1856, it will be 
remembered, the Queen made Sir James Parke Lord Wensleydale for 
life. The peers resolved that the life baron could not sit among 
them. The question was asked in society, “ What would be Lord 
Wensleydale’s position ?”? The reply of Charles Villiers or of Doyle, 
as the case may be, was: ‘ Very much that of the fat lady at the 
crowded concert. ‘I am afraid, madam,’ said a gentleman, ‘ you have 
nothing to sit upon.’ ‘ No, sir,’ answered the lady, ‘it is not that ; 
but I have nowhere to put it!’ ” 

“So he is gone, with all his wit and malice.” This was the excla- 
mation of Johnson, on hearing the death of Beauclere. It will have 
risen involuntarily to many minds when at last Charles Villiers was 
gathered to his fathers. The qualities which in him the word malice 
might roughly comprehend, were not so much the idiosyncrasies of 
the individual as the cachet of his epoch. In the day that Charles 
Villiers may have run down to see his brother Edward, as Fellow of 
Merton, he would have found no reason to echo Johnson’s complaint 
to Boswell of the ecclesiastical society about him: ‘“ The merriment, 
sir, of these parsons is mighty offensive.” When some one said of 
the Oriel Common-room of that time, “It was like heaven,” the 
rejoinder came: “ What? are they so rude there as all that?” The 
truth is, politeness, as implying pleasantness of speech and manner, is 
the newest of all the social virtues. It would have been eyed askance 
by the academics now spoken of as the most fatally complaisant of 
all the vices. The men who took Mr. Keble and Dr. Newman as 
their social exemplars, affected a ruggedness of manner and speech as 
Charles Villiers affected a slovenliness of dress. Whatever was most 
pleasant in bearing, or superficially sparkling and attractive in talent, 
was regarded with suspicion by these excellent religionists as coming 
of the evil one. These are the days when Samuel Rogers explained 
the habitual spitefulness of his talk as being the only way of getting 
people to listen to him. Very few traces of what is called the grand 
manner have been noticeable among those survivors of that epoch who 
have passed away in our time. Lord Palmerston might or might not 
have included a graceful condescension, and a chivalrous shrinking 
from paining others among the attributes that he summed up as the 
“ Villierishness of the Villiers.”” Whether it be a Villiers, a Russell, 
a Gower, or a Luttrell, the hereditary attributes of each one of 
these deserve for their influences the gratitude of society. Lut- 
trell, the wit and conversationalist, who performed for his time the 
same sort of social office which the best of the Herveys had discharged 
some generations earlier, set an example, not of repartee like Sidney 
Smith, or a learned monologue like Macaulay, but of the most 
extraordinarily happy and neat allusions to current events, at a time 
when people neither read nor talked newspapers as they do now. The 
consuming earnestness, the flavouring of politics by fervour, which have 
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distinguished so many generations of Russells, are in instructive con- 
trast to the personal and intellectual elegance, charged with something 
of bitter-sweet, that are the patrimony of the house of Villiers. All 
have helped the education of the polite world. The social revival and 
hospitable splendours of Devonshire House, under the later Cavendishes, 
are already historical. Not less so are the services rendered to free- 
dom by Stafford House, which entertained a Poerio, a Kossuth, 
and a Garibaldi, before Devonshire House was called on to consoli- 
date the Liberal Unionists in their struggles with adverse fate. 

Since the death of the Villiers who paved the way for Peel’s 
Free Trade legislation, the man whose financial genius gave full 
effect to Peel’s policy has been laid to rest in Westminster Abbey. 
Mr. Gladstone may be said to have died in the company of personal 
friends, if in some cases political opponents who represented in State 
and in society the same order as Mr. Gladstone himself. Sir Thomas 
Acland was of the same caste of great squires in the West of England 
as that to which in Yorkshire belonged the late Mr. Montagu. 
Sir Thomas was the most able of intellect, as in speech and writing 
he was the most sagacious and sententious of his many-acred and 
heavily-Consolled clan; a far better known personage in London 
and in Oxford, but of less provincial popularity than his relative, 
Sir Peregrine Acland, of Fairfield, West Somerset. As was the 
mild wisdom of Leelius in comparison with the rugged virtue of 
Cato, so seemed the gracious, polished presence of Mr. Spencer 
Walpole beside the massive and careless figure of Sir Thomas 
Acland. The social aspects of heredity were not less noticeable in 
the descendant of the great Minister of George III. than in the 
Devonshire baronet. Mr. Walpole has been called a Tory of the 
same stern, unyielding school as that of Mr. Gladstone in his early 
days. Whatever Mr. Walpole’s Tory orthodoxy, it was qualified by 
a great deal of sweet reasonableness. Without that attribute he 
would not indeed have been the intellectual descendant of the 
great Norfolk squire who gave his country Cabinet government. In 
this point Mr. Walpole, and his son, Sir Spencer Walpole, resembled 
each other. The same traits of character have shown themselves in 
other members of their family. No Conservative member gave a 
surer or straighter vote for his party in his House of Commons days 
than Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, now our Ambassador at Madrid. 
To no one could less of political bigotry be imputed. Surely the 
sane and clear-visioned moderation of the Victorian diplomatist is 
heritage from his collateral ancestor of the Georgian era; with Mr. 
George Russell reproducing the intellectual tastes of his late kinsman, 
Lord Arthur Russell, and the progressive Liberalism of his uncle, 
Lord John, who will doubt that heredity is to-day a political as well 
as a social force ? 


T. H. 8S. Escort. 
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Between the absurd “feminist” manifestations and Bourget’s silly 
little Baronnes; between the modern barristress and the Hélénes, 
Chazelles, and Suzanne Moraines; between the unclassed and the 
unsexed, who encumber our modern society, as well as our modern 
literature, we will strive to open a path here in which to introduce 
four useful, laborious, and successful French ladies. Leaving aside 
editresses of papers or reviews, and manageresses of theatres, our aim 
is solely to show the English reader in these pages that the feminine 
energies of our race have not deteriorated since the days when, in a 
militant and military form, it fired the cannons of the Fronde or 
founded Port-Royal. The spirit which leads our modern women 
to industry and commercial activity in France in our days, is 
the same spirit which led Mlle. de Montpensier to the Bastille. 
Although our modern commercial ladies could not prove their 
affection to those who inspire them by eighty hours’ of riding, like 
the Duchesse de Chevreuse, the friend of Anna of Austria, yet our 
women of mark love as well, and that is the main point for a woman ; 
for a husband, a mother, a lover, a child, they are now as ever ready 
to do any battles—and though fought with moral weapons, the 
battles of commerce are neither less tragical nor less deadly than 
the others. 

Mmes. Boucicaut, Duval, Reboux, Laloue Bernet, Dumas, all 
those whose portraits we will try to sketch and many more, have 
always had some motive of a sentimental order, some loved being to 
help on and support, or the name of one to immortalise. Two 
words on a bottle of champagne, “ Veuve Cliquot,” a simple mark 
of veneration, will bear to future generations the testimony of a 
woman’s energy; as in her turn, the descendant of this same woman, 
proclaims by the courage and generosity of her life the sterling 
qualities of her blood. (The Duchesse d’Uzes is the grand-daughter 
of Mme. Cliquot.) 

No: the genius of “ action ’’ which is in women the very essence of 
our Gallic race; no: that genius has not degenerated, it has simply 
turned to the modern battle-field—commerce. The same ferment 
of activity that led Angélique Arnaud to Port Royal and la grande 
Mademoiselle to the Rue St. Antoine,’ brings about in our days 
the rise and fall in the market of Parisian trade, where some of our 
industrial ladies are leaders in the combats. 


(1) During the Fronde the daughter of the Duc d’Orleans fired the first shot upon the 
rebels. 
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The feminine gifts of intuition and spontaneity contribute not a 
little to triple and quadruple the business returns in the four cases 
following—if we treat Mme. Boucicaut as a still living contempo- 
rary, it is, as will be seen, because her husband’s doings which have 
survived were mostly inspired by her own initiative. 


T.—Mareverire Bovcicactr. 


If Marguérite Guerin (Mme. Boucicaut) had only drawn up her 
admirable will, she would already have accomplished a work of excep- 
tional merit. But, however excellent, wills are made but once, and 
derive their life from their author’s death; such a work cannot 
compare therefore with the part taken by Mme. Boucicaut in her 
husband’s enterprise, which was the task of a whole lifetime. When 
in 1852, Aristide Boucicaut, head of a department at the Petit St. 
Thomas, entered into partnership with M. Viaud to buy the Bon 
Marché, he did so principally thanks to the reiterated instigations of 
his wife. Had Mme. Boucicaut been asked to give a precise defi- 
nition of what she felt intuitively, it is probable she would not have 
found the exact formula. She saw, nevertheless, that everything 
tended to the breaking up of small retail shops. Why? How? 
She would, no doubt, have been incapable of answering. However in- 
definite was Marguérite Boucicaut’s “feeling” (that, with women, is as 
strong as reason), she felt that as railways had replaced stage coaches, 
steam-ships sailing vessels, huge manufactories small street stalls, the 
hour for large shops had also come. This reasoning did not fall 
from Mme. Boucicaut’s lips in her talks with her husband in concise 
phrases of logical deduction, it was for her rather a matter of pre- 
sentiment. ‘Those who knew them both do not hesitate to declare that 
the influence the wife exercised over the husband was considerable. 
In the innovations on the price of goods her judgment was infallible. 
She knew better than anyone that women customers must be tempted 
if you wish to make trade a success, and that was why, as early as 
1860, she inspired the lowering of the price for silk. Silk for 15d. a 
yard!! It was unheard of! The gloss of silk is not its only merit, 
it is an eloquent garment, it has a music of its own, announcing the 
approach of the wearer, pointing her out to the ears as well as to 
the eyes. A silk dress is the dream of the humblest. 

This unexpected fall in price was a marvellous stroke of fortune. 
Until the beginning of our century silk had only been worn by the 
favoured few, and on this head the Federation of ’89 itself had not 
carried out its levelling principles. In two centuries—from the 
beginning of the sixteenth century to the first days of the eighteenth 
—there had been so small a diminution in the price of silk, that the 


dressing-gowns of Louis XIV. cost 500 frances a yard instead of 600, 
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like those of Louis XII., and that was the only difference. Skeined 
silk cost as much under Louis XIV. as under Louis XII., 400 francs 
a pound, 

Needless to add, that the artless practices of past centuries led 
them to sell real silk to those who could pay for it, whereas in our 
time cotton skilfully prepared takes the place of silk, except in the 
ease of high-priced articles. But what matters whether cotton or 
silk, so the eye be pleased and the ear satisfied! so that silk remains 
the means of pleasing, and that its music announces to the lover the 
approach of the loved! And as to colour, what variety, at a period 
when Chevreul the chemist discovered alone above one thousand new 
tints (it is true he had leisure for his discoveries, having lived one 
hundred and seven years)! Chemistry also it is, which tells us that 
silk, the great preservative against thunder, is precisely the dampest 
of all stuffs, it being well known that cotton and wool contain an 
important average of water. As with all else in this world 
(virtue excepted, which is dearest when poorest, at least according to 
Shakespeare), high prices in silk are the only proofs of its worth ; 
this worth depends on its dryness, as it then calls for supplementary 
care in the weaving of it. 

The lace and gloves were also cheapened by M. Boucicaut, so as 
to render them accessible to all purses. 

As no one can accomplish a great work without having first given 
evidence of their capacity, it isin the new management of the business, 
and chiefly in the reorganization of the remunerative system of the 
staff, that Mme. Boucicaut had already shown signs of the ability to 
which, later on, her testament bore witness. We have only to see 
M. Calicot and Mlle. Percaline in Scribe’s plays to understand 
what was at that time, socially speaking, the situation of shopmen 
and shopgirls. These plays take us back to a period when the 
heroines of Balzac made their purchases in shops grandly named 
after the comic operas in vogue. “ La fille mal gardée,” “‘ Les Deux 
Magots,” and the names of “Calicot ”’ and “ Percaline ” require no 
commentary ; the very epithet of “Calicot”’ shows what a despised 
career was his, and points him out as having chosen an irresponsible 
and almost automatic life. 

Mme. Boucicaut prevailed on her husband to take his employés 
into partnership, to enlist them, so to speak. Henceforth a chef de 
rayon, the head of four counters, was a partner of the masters of the 
Bon Marché. He had a share in the general profits, and, leaving 
his primitive situation behind, he became an official, and in truth 
an official infinitely better off than the majority of state-paid officials. 
(Nearly all the chefs de rayons are part owners of hunting grounds.) 
The large majority of great Paris shops have been obliged to follow 
the impulse given by the Bon Marché. 

VOL. LXLV. N.S. K 
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With the introduction of sale at fixed prices, which prevents bar- 
gaining and the rente au procédé, Mme. Boucicaut had also much to 
do. This rente au procédé, obliging the salesman to vary the price 
of the article according to the purchaser’s appearance, was as repug- 
nant to his sense of honesty as it was unbusinesslike in the end. 
All these reforms did not take place at once, and the Bon Marché 
of 1855 was far from being the universal bazaar of 1898. But the 
old edifices were everywhere being shaken to their very foundations. 

The same year as the Bon Marché, the Duvals opened their low- 
priced eating-houses in all quarters of Paris, and Chauchard and 
Heriot, in emulation with Boucicaut, acquired the corner of the Rue 
St. Honoré, where they opened the Magasins du Louvre. Between 
them and Boucicaut there was, however, this important difference, 
that they were the second in the field, and in spite of their financial 
embarrassments (the money-lenders having taken fright, withdrew 
their capital at the end of the first year), the impulse was given and 
success followed, more slowly than in the Rue du Bac, but if slowly, 
surely in the end. 

When the hour of evolution comes, success attends on the one who 
directs it. This was the case for Mme. Boucicaut. In 1880 the 
deaths of her husband and son left her the sole government of her 
kingdom. She had herself sufficiently lived the life of the shopgirl 
in the past (Marguérite Guerin, after being a washerwoman in 
Burgundy, where she was born, had entered the Petit St. Thomas, 
where she met her husband) to know what the needed reforms 
were, and how to carry them out. She knew that the principal 
danger for young girls lay in the coming and going morning and 
evening, and that this danger was not only moral but physical. 
Irregular and insufficient meals, unhealthy lodgings, where the girl, 
tired out, throws herself dinnerless on an icy bed, sow the seeds of 
decimating consumption in the ranks of the workers. Long before 
drawing up her will, she had begun a new system of organization. 
The Bon Marché offered to its employés of both sexes an excellent 
table, and to its young women comfortable bedrooms. After work 
hours, concerts, classes for foreign languages, added elements of 
interest to their everyday life, and these efforts to cultivate the mind 
inaugurated a new era in commercial centres. The saleswoman, 
housed, and encouraged by the interest shown her, is more efficient ; 
she works better, and from this point of view philanthropy might be 
only a form of selfishness. What matter, and who cares to examine 
motives, so long as the results are so good! 

Mme. Boucicaut, who was not an artist like Mme. Reboux or 
a woman of government like Mme. Laloue Bernet, had, however, 
a gift of psychological insight, which, more than anything else, 
influenced her husband’s work. 

Whilst with Aristide Boucicaut the predominating faculty was 
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daring, and he would risk heavy sums, buying in view of astonishing 
sales, his wife could see or guess what the public really wanted. 

Figures are the best panegyrists, and it was not during Boucicaut’s 
ruling period, but during his wife’s, that the yearly returns mounted 
to 150 millions in 1883; that is to say, 8 millions of clear profit. It 
was under the impression of such astonishing results that Mme. 
Boucicaut definitely settled the system of an almost general profit- 
sharing for her staff, and named a triumvirate composed of a head 
manager and two acolytes. The hospital foundations of Mme. 
Boucicaut were the natural epilogue of a life like hers. It is not to 
be wondered at, that she would seek to help the sick members of a 
humanity to whose struggling and working members she had given 
so many proofs of interest. Yet what we hold the most touching 
feature in this will is the special care she bestows on her husband’s 
birth-place at Bellesme, reserving for that place a multitude of 
legacies—gardens to be transformed into public squares, grounds on 
which to build asylums and schools; in a word, being chiefly inspired 
by conjugal love, she favours her husband’s native town before her 
own. 

When the death of her husband left Mme. Boucicaut a widow, 
at the head of a fabulous fortune, what seemed more natural than that 
she should retire and take a well-earned rest in her house at Cannes ? 
But this would have been treason. The work was there—she had a 
duty to perform towards the departed one ; so again she took up the 
burden of responsibilities, and re-entered the furnace. Woman as 
she was, she considered the ravages of routine amongst the most 
threatening dangers to a great enterprise. This was why, with 
perhaps a little exaggeration, she did not allow the chefs de rayous to 
remain in the firm after fifty. In this manner individual tastes had 
no opportunity of taking root in such a manner as to invade and 
stifle the young shoots. Margué¢rite Boucicaut faced death as she had 
faced life, with a mind full of resource and strength. She possessed 
in no common degree that gift of action which is peculiar to our race, 
and above all the gift of action prompted by a sentiment. This senti- 
ment, which in youth had impelled her to be her husband’s helpmate, 
companion, and partner, dictated to her later on the sacrifice of her 
repose, so as to give herself entirely to the carrying on of that 
husband’s work. 


II.—Caroutne Repovx. 


Though we do not find with the Parisian Queen of Millinery the 
8 
famous “ Gree qui sert aux confitures,”’ we can see behind Mme. 


(1) Mme. Dacier, the translator of Homer, was wont to say, ‘‘if Greek helps not 
women to do better preserves, Greek is useless ina woman's studies.’”” Meaning that 
all culture should lead on to greater perfection. 
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Reboux’ “ State seat ’’ in the Rue de la Paix, the profiled shadows of 
Corneille, Pascal, and the greatest Jansenist heroes. Among feathers, 
ribbons, flowers, lie often pocket editions of the “ Pensées,” of the 
Cid, or of Racine’s Phédre. When it is said that four times a year, 
at each fresh season, Mme. Reboux has to “ create’? some new mode 
of womanly seduction by way of bonnet, it will be rightly inferred 
that her literary tastes cannot be indulged to the full. Yet Mme. 
Reboux loves Pascal, Mme. Reboux loves Port Royal—this taste 
being probably the corollary of the many “ vaudevilles”’ her salons 
are the theatre of, and of the numerous vaudevillistes whose feminine 
spouses (of all kinds) besiege the doors of our first Parisian “ autocrate 
du chapeau.” We would remind those who might be astonished to 
see so much austerity of taste, coupled with so much forced fantasy, 
in the imagination of her art, that the perfect mind is the one of 
many moods, and that a certain severity in literary tastes is but a 
surer guarantee of strong capacity. The powerful brain can accom- 
plish great things, and Mme. Reboux’ brain is one of no inferior 
order. Without insisting on those gifts of healthy criticism, necessarily 
implied by a mind capable of re-creating itself in the mental com- 
pany above mentioned, we might compare these flashes of soul and 
mind in such unpropitious surroundings to an analogous phenomenon 
in nature, and refer the reader to those trees who thrust their 
branches even through dense walls, till they attain their proper 
atmosphere. 

Spite of business preoccupations, spite of the essentially depressing 
“milieu,” strong natures like Mme. Reboux fly above material 
entanglements, and reach at any cost their own intellectual level, if 
not to remain there, at least to breathe and strengthen themselves 
for the daily fight. 

Caroline Reboux is the daughter of a Belgian lady of rank (her 
mother was sister to Baron Le Roy, Minister of Public Instruction 
in Bruxelles, when Louis Philippe reigned in France). Her father 
was a Parisian journalist, exiled from France for too munificent a 
gift of revolutionary eloguence—the same gift which sent him back 
to France after attacking the King of Belgium as he had attacked 
the French King. 

After the return of the family to Paris, as misfortune followed 
misfortune, the question was what to do with the girls ? 

The fact of having ancestresses buried at Ste. Gudule' is not one 
calculated precisely to infuse humility with poverty—when there is 
need to work for bread, rather humble parentage than great ladies; 
but in the case to which we refer, matters went differently, as in 
the “ psychology ” of Mme. Reboux’ career, it was mostly her grace 

(1) Ste. Gudule is the Westminster of Belgium; none but gentlefo'ks are interred 
there. 
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of manner and innate refinement which made her stand apart from 
all the turmoil of trade, and kept her, what she remained, a perfect 
woman of the world. 

With an individuality such as Caroline’s the hackneyed alternative, 
the sale of youth, or “no bread but water” as a “help school 
mistress,” was soon settled. She became apprentice to a milliner. 
Caroline was going to be a milliner! Hear! hear the chorus of the 
respectable dames in Ste. Gudule, their blood in a mil/iner’s veins ! 
Spite of the chorus of shadowy grand dames, wholesale houses 
appreciated the young beginner, who was never without work, and 
with whom success found welcome when calling at her door. From 
St. Petersburg the ‘“‘ Worth ” of the Russian Court had come over to 
order her daughter’s trousseau. Virot was unsatisfactory, a friend 
led her to Reboux. It was the renewal of Veron’s first meeting 
with Rachel in “ Les Horaces,” not tragedy this time, but fashion 
had found its star ! 

It became a rush, Mmes. de Galiffet, de Sagan, Metternich, 
Pourtales, in a word the entire Court began to patronise her, and 
“ Caroline Reboux ” henceforth was replaced by “la Maison Reboux.” 
Here she was the queen of her kingdom of labour, and at the same 
time sovereign over all her customers; virtuous or the reverse rely on 
her for that advice, which is to render them attractive in the eyes of 
the loved one, or of the one who is “ necessary.” It is one of Mme. 
Reboux’ peculiar talents, that she can, by a clever blending of shape 
and colour, improve the plainest and most unpromising features. 
Let us enter the salons of the Rue de la Paix, some winter evening 
about five, we shall then be convinced that the ancestresses at Ste. 
Gudule would there feel quite at home. The tone and manners 
which prevail might well be imitated by more than one so called 
* literary ”’ salon. 

At the beginning of the autumn season the approaches of the Rue 
de la Paix 23 are as thronged and tumultuous as were the approaches 
of the Palais de Justice during the recent Zola trial. The drawing- 
room lights, the atmosphere, the conversation, the ladies’ dresses, 
everything inside the house is unobtrusive. Before the cheval glass 
a handsome woman is trying on a sable toque—a rather long process, 
as the toque is to be worn on the stage. The handsome woman is 
Jane Hading. Near her stands a fair little lady, an ex-merchant’s 
daughter, transformed into a duchess. She talks of household matters 
with the forewoman—a forewoman who could, if she pleased, discuss 
art, having married a most talented young sculptor. Beside these 
ladies an American, who jars on one a little in making Rabelais’ 
* quarter of an hour” last too long, and above all ring out too loudly. 
Close by a pretty, modest-looking brunette begging the “ young 
lady ” to send her a hat for the evening. She has only twenty, and 
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not one suitable for the occasion! So many hats, and so much 
modesty. Puzzling! but soon explained. The lady in question 
spends regularly twenty thousand francs a year at Reboux’. Her 
—— banker, who is a “ confiseur,”’ appreciates her chiefly for her 
economy !!! 

Going and coming, backwards and forwards, in the midst of this 
feminine “ Tout Paris,’ are seen nymphs after Puvis de Chavannes’ 
own heart, with hair of Botticelli’s growth. These are the “ young 
ladies”’ of the establishment. A few years ago Mme. Reboux, whose 
powers of administration equal her artistic qualities, took four of her 
ministers into partnership. At the end of the year she divided 
amongst them half the total profits. This measure, as generous 
as it was just, secured to Mme. Reboux a greater amount of 
liberty, as henceforth the interests of the four partners were directly 
connected with the interests of Mme. Reboux herself; and all their 
efforts were bent to secure the success of the firm. From this the 
perfect harmony which reigns in the establishment—a harmony as 
apparent to the visitor as the harmony of the Bon Marché, one mind 
seeming to animate them all. Mme. Reboux’ four ministers 
are the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Home Secretary, 
President of the Labour Department, and President of the Board of 
Trade. ‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer is the head cashier, the 
Home Secretary the forewoman, President of the Labour Department 
directress of the work-room, and President of the Board of Trade 
head manager. 

By the genius of her taste Mme. Reboux not only gives em- 
ployment to one hundred and fifty workwomen, but she is obliged 
to display a sovereign’s tact in the government of her staff. “I 
begin each day,” she often says, “ by pouring in each ear a drop of 
oil.” In this firm the ministers vie with the head in subtle delicacy 
of judgment. We will take a simple glance at the functions of each 
of the coadjutors. The accountant, for instance, is in daily dispute 
with certain customers, whose aspirations are at variance with their 
budget. They want a particular hat, but wrangle over the payment. 
An unconcerned air, which would seem a tart rebuke of the cus- 
tomer’s “‘ meanness” on the part of the accountant, or an impatient 
shrug, and all would be jeopardised. But here neither impatience 
nor superciliousness gets the upper hand, and the customer invariably 
leaves appeased and satisfied. Now in these encounters, which are 
really psychological encounters, the ordinary saleswoman does not fight 
for her employer’s interest as she would for her own. She gives her 
time to her employer, but not her soul, nor all that soul is able to 
suggest. Dut in the Rue de la Paix there are only partners with 
identical interests. Hence the whole staff works to obtain the 
success of the firm. A lady has just bought a hat (a lady belonging 
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to the great financial world) ; she sinks on her chair on hearing the 
price. The attitude of the ‘‘ Chancellor of the Exchequer” will next 
be decisive. The lady has bought the hat; she will pay, no doubt, 
on that score, ‘ but” she will probably cease to deal there ; that is 
the danger which our Chancellor, with a vivacity worthy of Don Juan 
(scene of Don Juan with M. Dimanche Moliére) fights against, wards 
off, and finally triumphs over. From the buyer’s sa/on to her 
husband’s mécénisme, from his influence on the Stock Exchange to the 
preponderating «estheticism of the lady, our Cashier neglects nothing ; 
she affects an interest in all she touches on, even the poetical effusions 
of the son. And her work is so thoroughly done that at last the 
lady puts down her 500 franc note, and takes away her hat delighted 
with all she has been hearing. Next comes the forewoman, who 
must not rest content with knowing a few details in the lives of a few 
‘of her customers; she must be prepared to follow whither they may 
please to lead—theatre, sacristy, gallantry, academic questions (often 
mingled by the way); she must converse unhesitatingly on each of 
these subjects. And where is this staff of charming women recruited, 
giving the impression of a squadron of beauty going from one to the 
other, well up in all the events of the day, knowing so well what 
must be said, and never behindhand in saying it? Many of these 
young girls, as intelligent in conversation as they are skilful with 
their needle, are pupils of the Legionary School of St. Denis ; * some 
have an even higher origin. We met there an admiral’s niece, who 
bears an illustrious name of an old Breton family, and who thanks 
fate for having led her to Mme. Reboux. 

Some time before the “ creation ’’ of a new ré/e, Mme. Bartet is to 
be seen there, taking her inspiration from the information she gleans. 
Mme. Reboux’ sayings in such circumstances are mostly the quint- 
essence of what has been gathered from the “tout Paris”’ passing 
through the Rue de la Paix. The forewoman’s utility, as well as the 
cashier’s, lies more in her psychical gifts than in her commercial 
science. In the workroom the task of the directress is not easier. 
Although her work is not one of flattering worldlings or of propitiating 
indignant buyers, her lot deals with human vanities. She has to 
inspire and direct the “finds’’ of the “ three-monthly creations ” 
she has to heal the wounded and the defeated, and to give them new 
courage for new competitions. A week at each beginning of season is 


99 


given the sixty apprentices and workers of the “atelier” for their 
“find.” Each of these labourers has to exert herself to invent 
something new. What precautions are necessary at the critical 
moment to pour balm on the wounded spirit, and revive their 

(1) St. Denis is the modern St. Cyr, founded by Napoleon I. for the daughters of poor 


officers. For these delicately nurtured and penniless girls, firms like Mme. Reboux are 
a godsend. Unfortunately they are rare, and the pupils of St. Denis numerous. 
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courage! Let us not forget, also, the head manageress, who is far 
from being a nullity, having to provide for the comfort of all these 
people, and to establish the connecting-links between the whole house- 
hold, from the kitchen staff to the head of the firm. 

Following the practice of the Bon Marché, Mme. Reboux feeds 
her employés, though she does not lodge them. In order to judge 
by her own eyes, she often arrives at meal times, leaving her zesthetic 
and tasteful house to share the repast of her family of labour. Such 
steady vigilance, neatness of brain and order, in which gifts the 
ancestresses of Ste. Gudule would recognise the Belgian blood, has 
brought about a success which in twenty years has tripled the annual 
returns. ‘‘I don’t make gold but diamonds,’ often says Mme. 
Reboux. This fortune, in which each member of the household has 
a share, is also employed in countless acts of benevolence. No one 
speaks less and does more than she. Pensions to old workers, or 
invalided workers sent to the seaside, and treated as real brethren, 
these are the private charities of our great Parisian tradeswoman. 
Mme. Reboux may truly be called the “ Gyp” of millinery, from her 
sense of the fantasy and taste of her paternal race, in spite of her 
seventeenth-century mental proclivities. 

Her success, which has procured her the honour, regardless of her 
sex, of representing Parisian commerce at the exhibition of 1900, 
is not, however, the result of ambition; a higher sentiment lies at 
the bottom of her whole work. At first a mother to help, afterwards 
her children to provide for and make wealthy members of society. 
It was from these two inspirations of her heart that Caroline Reboux 
nourished her brain and made ready for action. 

This same heart and devotion will be found at the basis of the 
labours and success of Mme. Laloue Bernet and of Mme. Dumas. 
That sentimental motive is the essence of the French woman-nature. 
It is not the wish of rising socially, or of enjoying life on their own 
account, but the desire to assure the quiet and happiness of those 
dear to them, which mostly prompts our women fighters, and it is 
this refined disinterestedness which accounts for the mind culture so 
general among them. 


IlI.—Mmnr. Latove Berner. 


We leave the salons of Mme. Reboux for the turmoil and bustle 
of a wholesale house, for the atmosphere of the city and the Faubourg 
Poissonniére,’ where, however, we shall find the same order and 
serenity that we have just left behind us in the elegant surroundings 
of the Rue de la Paix. 


(1) The Faubourg Poissonniére, Montmartre, and St. Denis are the equivalent of 
Fleet Street and the St. Paul’s Churchyard district. 
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We are here in Queen Mab’s dominions, in the kingdom of feathers. 
From the peristyle of the old-fashioned hotel, with its big courtyard 
and fine wood-carving, heaps of waste feathers attract the eye, and 
serve as a speaking “ sign-board.” Who would think, on seeing the 
numerous staff of men and women employed here (nearly a hundred), 
that birds’ wings put all these activities in motion, and that so much 
labour was required for the preparation, sorting and matching of so 
aerial an ornament. 

A bird flies, whether a duck or humming-bird. It is fired at, killed, 
eaten. Irony of fate! where it is a male bird the plumage which 
won him his consort’s favour in a competition of love, becomes a 
weapon in the service of feminine coquetry. The male Paradise bird, 
ibis, or marabout, play in the dramas of adultery a part favourable 
to women. ‘The feather is no sooner plucked from the bird than it 
is plunged into a chemical preparation, after which it is handed over 
to the “ colorist,” or dyer, then to the sorter. 

In the world of feathers, as in the millinery world, regular 
triennial competitions are held and prizes of money awarded to those 
who have been able to find the newest and prettiest arrangements. 
For invention, ever invention, is the order of the day, and this is not 
always an easy task. So the triennial competitions are not the only 
means resorted to for obtaining attractive novelties. The designers 
whom Mme. Laloue employs to explore museums and libraries often 
glean in these hunting grounds young ideas from old engravings. 

To take a country walk with women like Mmes. Reboux and 
Laloue Bernet is to be convinced what artists they are—artists 
ceaselessly preoccupied by the cares of their business, stopping before 
certain combinations of colour, which an untutored eye would pass 
by unheeded, to exclaim: “ There is a new idea to be worked out.” 
The feather has one advantage over the “ bonnet” in the leisure it 
leaves for aesthetic researches—the feather trade only lasts a part of 
the year, so Mme. Laloue has added to it the preparation of 
artificial flowers with marvellously good results. 

Wholesale trade dealing principally with male customers, much 
tact and intelligence are necessary on the part of a tradeswoman to 
steer her way through the difficulties besetting her, and in the exer- 
cise of this tact and intelligence Mme. Laloue excels. The whole- 
sale dealer trades with the retail shopkeeper, so his principal 
customers are commercial travellers and delegates of smaller firms. 
Mme. Laloue’s large connection comes from all countries and 
climes. (I observed that the English delegates have won special 
favour with her by the courtesy and civility of their bearing). 
Every year she has to transact business with from four to five 
hundred travellers. Should any personal slight, real or imaginary, 
be inflicted on any one of these, his custom would be lost. Diplomacy 
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is required here as much as intuition. Think of one woman in daily 
contact with the self-love of so many men, a self-love brought to 
maturity by the culture of centuries. This is certainly no easy task. 
But when we see the calm, smiling, blooming woman, who without 
impatience breaks off what she is saying a dozen times in half an 
hour to answer the telephone, and at whose feet the constantly 
arriving telegrams might form a foot-stool, we feel that such a 
woman has the grace and pliancy which ensure success, and that what 
was said of the Queen of Spain may be said also of her, “‘ She succeeds 
because she is a woman.” ‘This frank and charming woman, who 
receives you with the dignified simplicity of a queen, is mistress over 
her whole domain by that innate faculty of order which never leaves 
her. “TI could find the smallest of my patterns with closed eyes,”’ she 
says, and as the spirit of order pursues her no less in the moral sphere, 
she is full of unceasing solicitude for those in her employment. “I 
will only receive in my establishment women with whose lives I am 
acquainted. J watch over my girls as a mother would until they 
are thirty, and afterwards I must ‘now how they live.” 

This last sentence is in reality the philosophy of her success. She 
will not keep inefficient workwomen, and knows that debauchery is 
not an ally of labour. One feels in looking at her firm, upright 
expression, that she is full of those resources which ensure success, 
and the success obtained is not a small one. For her child’s sake, and 
in order to provide for that child’s future, she undertook the weighty 
duties of head of the firm, and in twelve years increased that firm’s 
annual returns from 500,000 francs to two millions. 

Mme. Laloue is another of our tradeswomen whose commercial 
inventions and ideas have been animated by contact with sentiment. 
In following her to her home, we shall everywhere find traces of her 
motherly devotion. There is nothing in this artist’s house which 
speaks of the upholsterers. Everywhere we see souvenirs, stuffs from 
India and Turkey, Italian bronzes and Greek vases, and at each 
appreciative remark of the visitor you hear the phrase which seems to 
resume her whole life, “‘ It pleases my daughter”’ (“cela plait 4 ma 
fille”). And literary tastes are here found on a par with business 
capacities. I say, taste in the sense of discernment. Mme. Laloue 
will never be seen wasting her time at fashionable lectures. Her rare 
leisure hours, carefully economised, are for the Sorbonne, or Collége 
de France. Her choice is good, for her taste is sure. In her new 
abode Mme. Laloue has had a telephone placed in her “alcove,” 
“Thus to govern my home in case of illness.’””, Mme. Laloue’s success 
is again a proof of what quality the work obtained from the worker 
will be, when done for a loved employer, and of what a help to wealth 
is well-applied philanthropy. 
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TV.—Mner. DrMas. 


At the corner of the Rue Paul Lelong and the Rue de la Banque 
the following inscription is to be found :—“ Dumas and Barbedienne, 
Hangings and Painted Papers.” 

If the fashion of sub-titles prevailed in commerce as in literature, we 
might write under the above: ‘“ Here reside virtue, intelligence, and 
success.”” The word success would in particular point the moral of 
this store and militate against the too widely spread and accepted 
theory that the path of merit leads to ruin. 

On the first floor of this house lives a woman whose life is as 
admirable, morally speaking, in its sacrifice and abnegation, as it is 
in its useful labour and the magnificent business capacities it dis- 
plays. In 1860 M. Dumas, the owner of the house, entered into 
partnership with Barbedienne, the aesthetic decorator so universally 
known. ‘The results, though good, did not exactly come up to what 
had been expected, so the firm was dissolved, and M. Dumas, leaving 
the decorative part of the business on one side, continued to deal in 
hangings and tapestry as before. Shortly after the great upheaval 
of 1870, M. Dumas fell into a state of health which made it 
impossible for him to carry on his business; his wife, very young 
and beautiful, thought of winding up their affairs, but some friends 
of the firm begged her in an almost peremptory manner to become 
its head. The passionate affection of Mme. Dumas for her husband, 
added to the natural fortitude which bade her lift up her heart, over- 
came her hesitation, and she accepted. 

For the next twenty-five years Mme. Dumas has lived a triple life, 
as sister of charity, administratrix and artist, and during that time she 
gave to her staff of over a hundred workmen such an examplé of 
intelligence and worth, that she is not looked upon by them as an 
employer, but as an object of veneration. 

tising every morning at six, so as to be the first in the warehouse, 
she lays down her official duties at seven in the evening, to become 
the nurse and attendant of that husband so generously loved. She 
managed to combine so well the conflicting duties of wife, nurse, 
mother, and business woman, and her energy was so stimulated by 
the desire to increase during her administration the deposit confided 
to her, that in a quarter of a century the annual returns of the firm 
had risen from 300,000 francs to over 2,000,500 frances. 

Like Mme. Reboux, she had recourse to the partnership system, 
associating with herself four of her head workmen, to whom she 
gives a large share in the profits. The result of this alliance was 
what might have been expected, an increase of devotedness amongst 
the workmen and an association of capacity and intelligence which 
proved valuable adjuncts to the business itself. Everyone taxed his 
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ingenuity to find new models chiefly in the aesthetic “‘ Renaissance ” 
decoration, so much in vogue at present. 

Mme. Dumas has had the good fortune to have had papers and 
stuffs designed and executed especially for her firm, by artists of 
whose work she has secured the monopoly. 


One of the most striking features in the establishments I have 
tried to sketch here as rapidly as possible, is the order, clearness 
and precision with which each of the above-mentioned women can, 
at a moment’s notice, find the wished-for model, lay her hand on 
the needed pattern. The second point which interests and edifies the 
visitor is the infinite tenderness which seems to emanate from the 
entire staff. At Mme. Dumas’ especially the physiognomy of the 
workers seems to bespeak their affection for the mistress, saying, “‘ We 
love her!” 

Should the reader accuse these pages of overpraise let him ask 
our French lawgivers—from Albert de Mun (the Legitimist who has 
mixed among the Paris women workers), or from any advanced 
“‘ gauche ”? deputy—what their opinion is of our French “ women of 
action,” the answer will certainly be that they are among the finest 
features of our country. Why, then, do novelists never describe any 
but the lying, the betraying womankind? ‘The reason is that out 
of the world of passion, the novel has not much value with our public. 
Tragedies are lived among the world which we have described, but 
of a less “ stagey ” character, and, therefore, less made for the reader. 

Studies like these sketches of one type of a nation written for 
another nation must, if aiming at any fruitfulness, above all be 
truthful. Not only the outward forms of activity should be described, 
but a glance into the leading and determining motives should be 
given. In every country mothers are devoted and loving, in every 
country the heart, among women particularly, has a leading influence, 
yet that influence is not always productive of effort and toil. One 
of the traits special to our women of business is, that “ feeling ” 
mostly dictates to them the deeds of ambition, and that oftener than 
is known, the “apparent” business-head and hard dealer is, by some 
determining undercurrent, the most loving and feminine of women. 
It is for our women certainly that Pascal concluded, “ Le coeur a ses 
raisons que la raison n’entend pas.” 

In the cases above-mentioned, feeling mostly prompted the doings of 
reason. Neither the early energies of a Mme. Reboux, or the firm and 
enduring combat of a Mme. Dumas and a Mme. Laloue, would have 
been gone through, had not there existed the passionate heart wish, to 
beautify the child’s life, the longing to make the sacrifice of self for 
the welfare of the loved one. 

Yerra Briaze pe Bury. 
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Tue writer of the article on “ Our Navy Against a Coalition,” in the 
last number of this Review, disputes an opinion expressed some 
three months ago, that “ to-day this country is capable of meeting 
any other two powers at sea, and of even holding its own, though 
not without a struggle, against a coalition of France, Russia, and 
Germany.” 

Mr. Wilson, after admitting that difficulties might arise as to the 
command of the combined navies, and as to the objective to be 
pursued, concludes that politically the coalition would be immensely 
strong, on the grounds that Holland and Belgium would at once fall 
to Germany and France respectively ; that our enemies’ rear would 
be secure; and that we should not be able to find allies upon the 
Continent. All these propositions may be true, and yet there are few 
people who would assert that a coalition that included such recently 
bitter enemies as France and Germany could be politically strong. 
Many would deny the possibility of these two countries combining at 
all. The coalition could threaten us at many points, no doubt—in 
India, in Australasia, in Africa, in our commerce—but could not do 
us vital injury unless we had lost the command of the sea. The whole 
question, therefore, turns on how we stand from a purely naval point 
of view, and it is here that I would join issue with Mr. Wilson’s con- 
clusions. 

“ Pairing off our ships,” he says, “against antagonists of approx’- 
mately equal value, French, Russian, and German, in the battleship 
class, we should have no modern vessels against the sixteen large and 
small armour-clads of which Germany can dispose, viz., the four 
Brandenburgs, the four Badens, and eight Siegfrieds.” We have 
twenty-nine first-class battleships completed, against twenty for 
France and Russia, and it is on first-class battleships that the strength 
of a navy mainly depends. We have a total of fifty-four battleships 
completed, against forty-three for France and Russia. These figures 
do not favour Mr. Wilson’s contention. Some indication of the 
methods employed by him, and the Navy League with which he is so 
closely connected, in estimating relative strength, is afforded by the 
composition which he gives to an imaginary Franco-Russian fleet in 
Brest, and to the British fleet which is to mask it. 
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The list of vessels is as follows :— 


BriTIsH FLEET. 


Maye stic. 
Magnificent. 
Prince George. 
Mars. 
Illustrious. 
Cesar. 
Hannibal. 
Tupite r. 

Hero, 
Trafalgar. 


Royal Sovereign. 


OWN AT SEA’ 


FRANCO-RUSSIAN. 


Carnot. 

Mart l, 
Jauréquiberry. 
Bre nitus, 
Bouvet. 
Masséna. 
Poltava. 
Petropavlosk. 
Se vastopol. 

Tri Sviatitelia. 
Rostislav. 





To deal first with the Franco-Russian fleet. At the time when my 
opinion was expressed not one of the ships of which this imaginary 
fleet is composed would, in the event of war, have been likely to form 
part of a fleet in Brest ready to put to sea. The Bouvet, Masséna, 
Poltava, Petropavilosk, Sevastopol, and Rostislav were not completed. 
The Carnot, Jauréquiberry, Martel, and Brennus were in the Mediter- 
ranean. They would not have had a reasonable chance of getting to 
Brest without fighting an action with our Mediterranean or Channel 
fleets, provided those fleets were handled as we should expect them to 
be by a British Admiral. Even if the chance of their reaching Brest 
in safety were good, it is in the highest degree improbable that the 
French naval authorities would detach four of the most powerful 
battleships from their Mediterranean fleet, thereby surrendering to 
us the practically undisputed command of the Mediterranean Sea. 
The eleventh ship in the imaginary Franco-Russian fleet, the Zvi 
Sviatitelia, is in the Black Sea. How this single ship is to make her 

ray from the Black Sea to Brest, on the sudden outbreak of war, 
without running great risk of capture or destruction, passes the wit of 
man to conceive. 

The composition of the imaginary British fleet does not call for 
much comment. It includes two Majestics, which have been sent 
to the Mediterranean, and omits, with the exception of the 7’rafalgar, 
the whole of our Reserve squadron of coast and port guard-ships, 
which has been immensely strengthened in recent years by the 
substitution of first-class battleships for ships of older date. The 
Sans Pareil, the Nile, and the Admiral class are well able to “lie in 
a line” against the Brandenburgs. Include the Siegfrieds (whose 
sea-going qualities there is considerable reason to doubt) in the 
German fleet, and you may fairly include the majority of those 
British battleships which the writer condemns as obsolete. One 
important advantage possessed by the principal British fleets must 
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be borne in mind, viz., their homogeneity. The Channel and 
Mediterranean fleets are composed of ships similar in type, of equal 
speed, of equal sea-going qualities, though the Vajestics naturally 
possess an advantage over the Royal Sovercigns in offensive and 
defensive power. Ship for ship, I believe that we were in March 
last, and that we are to-day, equal in battleships to the three Powers 
combined. But in estimating relative strength at sea, as it has been 
my duty to do for some years past, not only the composition but the 
distribution of the various fleets, not only the ships built and building, 
but the potential resources for ship-building, not only the matérie/ 
but the personne/, must be taken into consideration. 

Dealing first with the distribution of the fleets of the Powers under 
discussion, it is almost obvious that the British fleets have an immense 
advantage. They hold the interior positions, while the fleets of 
our possible enemies are scattered round the coast of Europe, from 
the extreme south-east to the extreme north. In the Black Sea the 
Russians have five battleships completed, in the Mediterranean they 
have two. The French Mediterranean fieet, with its base at Toulon, 
consists of eight first-class battleships in the first division, and of two 
first-class and one second-class battleship in the second, or reserve, 
division. The French Northern squadron is composed of one first- 
class and four second-class battleships, or coast-defence ships. The 
Germans have only four first-class and two second-class battleships 
ready for sea, while the Russians have only a single ship. The two 
divisions of the Russian fleet are separated by thousands, the two 
divisions of the French fleet by many hundreds of miles of sea. To 
effect a junction, one or other of the divisions of the French fleet 
must pass through the Straits of Gibraltar, which they could hardly 
do unobserved. ‘The difficulties in the way of the Russians combin- 
ing the two divisions of their fleet are tenfold greater. The Russian 
Black Sea squadron might, however, succeed in entering the Mediter- 
ranean (provided the Dardanelles were in friendly hands), and would, 
in certain circumstances, have some chance of combining with the 
French Mediterranean fleet. 

The squadrons of our supposed adversaries are thus distributed in 
four main groups:—(1) The Russian Black Sea squadron, (2) the 
French fleet and Russian squadron in the Mediterranean, (3) the 
French Northern squadron, (+) the German fleet and the Russian 
Baltic squadron. The British Mediterranean fleet is at present well 
capable of holding its own against the French and Russian forces in 
those waters. If the second division of the French fleet, which is 
not always in commission, and the Russian Black Sea squadron 
be taken into consideration, our Mediterranean fleet must be reinforced 
from its proper reserve, the Channel fleet, to enable it to detach a 
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division to mask the movements of (1), or to hold its own against a 
combination of (1) and (2). If the whole of the Channel fleet were 
despatched to the Mediterranean, the duty of dealing with (3) and 
(4) would devolve on the British Reserve squadron, which, with its 
base say at Dover, would hold the interior position, and should be able 
to prevent a combination or to fight successfully either squadron 
which might put to sea. It would, however, not be strong enough 
to maintain a blockade of the Baltic and German ports, as well as of 
Brest and Cherbourg. The Channel fleet would have to leave behind 
two Majestics to make us feel secure in the Channel. The forces 
available in the waters of Northern Europe would then be :— 


BRITISH. FraNco-Russo-GERMAN. 
Mujestics (2). Brandenburgs (4). 
Sans Pareil (1). Hoche. 

Nile. Bouvines (2). 
Trafalgar. Je mimnapes 2). 
Benbow. Sachsens ( 1), 
Collingwood. Peter Veliky. 
Howe. 

Rodney. 

Al wandra. 

Devastation. 


Thunderer. 


We could thus oppose nine first-class and three second-class to five 
first-class and nine second-class battleships (two of which, the 
Jemmapes and Valmy, are properly coast-defence ships). Though 
we should be opposing only twelve ships to fourteen, there is no ship 
in the fleet of our supposed antagonists which could compare with 
the Mujestics, and the British fleet would therefore be generally 
admitted to be the more powerful of the two. None the less, the 
inferiority in numbers is not satisfactory, and it is for this reason 
above all others that attention should be devoted to securing in the 
future the preponderance in numbers which we are in danger of 
losing. For operations in the waters of Northern Europe, or for 
home defence, vessels of the sea-keeping qualities of the Majestic or 
the Canopus class are unnecessary. For these purposes we need a 
ship with as powerful an armament and as good protection as our 
present first-class battleships, and with a speed of not less than 174 
knots. 

The relative strength of navies has hitherto been estimated mainly 
by their relative strength in battleships. It is clear from some obser- 
vations made by Mr. Goschen, in the House of Commons, that in the 
highest naval circles the opinion is gaining ground that the first-class 
or armoured cruiser is becoming a more important factor in securing 
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the command of the sea. How do we stand in this respect? Below 
is given a summary of the list in the Naval Annual. Under the head 
of first-class cruisers are included, not only armoured, but protected 
ships. In recent years British naval constructors have depended for 
the protection of a cruiser on a curved armoured deck rather than on 
side-armour. The Edgars, the Powerfuls, and the Diadems, which are 
deck-protected vessels, are designed to meet the Bruix, the Jeanne 
d’ Are, or the Rurik, which carry side-armour. From the following 
list have been eliminated all those old battleships, such as the 
Achilles, &c., which are elsewhere classed as armoured cruisers, and 
which, on account of their slow speed, have no pretension to be con- 
sidered effective against modern first-class cruisers. 


Great Britain. FRANCE. Russia. GERMANY. 
| 
Class. | 


| | | | fae es 
Built. Bldg. | Total. Built.) Bldg. | Total. Built.) Bldg. | Total. soe Bidg. | Total, 


First-Class ) 


1 2: 3 | 22 ) | 
Cruisers § | 23 11 34 8 14 | = 6 4 10 1 | 1 | 2 


} 
| 


These figures show that we have at present 23 first-class cruisers 
completed against 15 for France, Russia, and Germany, but only 11 
building against 19 for the three Powers. Four additional ships are 
projected for the British navy, while some of the French ships 
described as building have not yet been laid down. In view of our 
extensive commerce, our preponderance in cruisers should be even 
greater than our preponderance in battleships. We may have 
sufficient first-class cruisers at the present moment. The outlook for 
the future is unsatisfactory. 

To fully discuss the all-important question of the manning of the 
Navy is outside the scope of this paper. I will content myself with 
reiterating the opinion that greater attention should be paid to the 
development of the Naval Reserve, in the mercantile marine, in the 
fishing population, and in the Colonies. We need a Reserve of at 
least 50,000 men, whereas the present strength is under 20,000. 

Bearing in mind our potential resources for shipbuilding, which, 
including our private yards, are certainly superior to those of France, 
Russia, and Germany combined, we could in the spring of the 
present year have held our own at sea, though not without a struggle, 
against a coalition of the three Powers. The contrary view cannot be 
maintained by reckoning ships completed which are not ready for 
sea; by placing them in positions which they would have no reason- 
able means of reaching after the outbreak of war; in short, by 
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crediting our adversaries with advantages they do not possess, and by 
not allowing full weight for our own sources of strength. 

Mr. Wilson’s contention, that in the future we shall be less able to 
fight a coalition of the three Powers, “ since they are increasing their 
navies faster than we are increasing ours,” rests on more solid ground. 
The battleships building for the respective countries are set forth in 
the following list :— 











ENGLAND. FRANcE. Russia. GERMANY. 

| Albion. | Bouvet. | Kniaz Potemkine, Kaiser Frederick III. 
| Canopus. Charlemagne. Tavritchesky. | Konig Wilhelm IT, 
| Goliath. | Gaulois. Petropavlosk, Ersatz Konig Withelin. 
| Glory. | St. Louis, Poltava, 
| Ocean. | Jéna, Sevastopol. 
| Vengeance. Suffren. | Poresviet. 
| Formidable. Henri IV. Oslabya. 

Irresistible. | Rostislav. 
| Implacable. | | 
| 


Of the above-named vessels the Bouvet, two of the Russian ships, 
and one of the German, will possibly be completed before the end of the 
summer; whereas, owing to the recent dispute in the engineering 
trade, it is hardly likely that any of the British battleships will be, 
completed before the end of the year. Reckoning the Masséna as 
completed, we find that England has nine battleships under construc- 
tion against seventeen building by the three Powers, viz., seven by 
France, seven by Russia, and three by Germany. It is proposed to 
lay down during the current financial year three battleships in 
England. The ship 4.10 will possibly be commenced in France. 
The Russian programme of naval construction is uncertain, but it 
probably includes three first-class battleships to be laid down in St. 
Petersburg this summer, and one battleship to be ordered of Messrs. 
Cramp, in the United States. Under the “ naval septenate,” seven 
battleships are to be built in Germany, two of which will possibly be 
laid down in the course of the present financial year. The important 
feature of the situation is that in all three countries a determination 
has been evinced during the past few months to largely increase their 
respective navies. In France a ship-building programme has been 
adopted which will entail, according to present estimates, an expendi- 
ture of over £32,000,000. The last ships of the programme are to be 
delivered in the course of 1905. The German Government intends to 
spend on new construction over £23,600,000, before and including 
1904. Russia has determined to spend £9,375,000 on new construc- 
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tion during the next seven years, in addition to the amounts to be 
expended under the ordinary estimates. 

Are the unaided resources of the United Kingdom sufficient to 
maintain a Navy equal to a combination of those of the three greatest 
Powers in the world? We can build against any two Powers, but it 
is to be feared that we cannot continue to build for any length of 
time against three. In the future, when Canada, Australia, and 
South Africa are able to bear their fair share of Imperial burdens, the 
resources of the British Empire should be equal to the task. Mean- 
while, the advance of the United States as a naval Power is an 
encouraging feature in the situation. It is to be hoped that, before 
many years have passed, the kindly sentiments which have recently 
been evoked will strengthen into an alliance between the two great 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race. But the prospects of such an 
alliance will not be improved by suing for it in formd pauperis, as 
Mr. Chamberlain did at Birmingham. For the moment we must, and 
we can, stand alone. The policy of isolation entails many sacrifices, 
no doubt ; but, for a great and growing Empire such as ours, it is far 
better to make the sacrifices necessary to retain the command of the 
sea than to involve ourselves in an alliance with any European 
Power. 


T. A. Brassry. 








THE WOMEN’S FACTORY DEPARTMENT. 


‘*T can assure the hon. member that the changes which have been made in no 
way diminish the importance or efficiency of the Lady Inspectors’ Department, 
aim only at securing proper co-operation between them and the District 
Inspectors.’’— Debate on the Women’s Factory Department in the House of Commons. 
Sir Matthew White Ridley’s reply to Mr. Kemp, Feb. 24, 1898. 


* Jean,” said a bridegroom to his newly-married bride, “ now you 
and me are one; but mind, Jean, I’m that one.” And so, in the 
l'actory Department, the men to the women Inspectors. The moral 
of this story has, I feel, such bearing on the present position of the 
Women’s Department that I have set myself the task of its applica- 
tion. Iam, however, concerned lest in the fulfilment of my task, in 
the criticism I am compelled to make, there should appear to be even 
the faintest doubt of the Home Secretary’s intentions. I accept with- 
out reserve Sir Matthew’s assurance, often, and always courteously 
given, that he does not desire to diminish the importance or efficiency 
of the Women Inspectors’ Department. But I am oppressed by the 
difficulty of criticising an assurance of an abstract intention, honest 
though I know it to be, which is directly contradicted by all the 
important features of the present system; and I feel, therefore, that 
my acknowledgment of the good will must be no less complete than 
my cordemnation of the results. The gravity of these results, and 
their influence not only upon the work of the Women’s Department, 
but upon the whole administration of the Factory Laws, will perhaps 

» most clearly realised by reference to the scheme which did indeed 
fulfil the Home Secretary’s intentions, and under which the women 
luspectors were organised at the time of my resignation in June, 
1897. 

Before I enter upon a contrast of the past with the present, I should 
like to pay tribute to the importance of co-operation between the men 
nd the women Inspectors. It is essential: essential to efficient 
vlministration, essential to the dignity of the Department. But it is 

means to an end; and the present sacrifice of the end in pursuit of 
the means is to me both remarkable and tragic. Remarkable because 
the pursuit was superfluons ; co-operation was already provided for : 
tragic because of the sacrifice, because of the disaster of the result. 
My statement that co-operation was already provided for is subject 
nly to such qualification as must inevitably be present in the con- 
ideration of any scheme which involves the control of human 
elements. Absolute individual co-operation could not be guaranteed 
nnder any regulations; nor had it been secured at the moment of my 
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resignation. But, under circumstances of exceptional difficulty, met 
almost universally by prejudices which, though human, were un- 
justified, received in some cases by open expression of these prejudices, 
in others by the more dangerous form of concealed obstruction, the 
women Inspectors had conquered the difficulties of their position. 
And the difficulties were great. They were foreshadowed in the 
evidence given before the Royal Commission on Labour, when an 
almost unanimous opinion was expressed by the men Inspectors 
against the introduction of women into the Department. They 
alone, of all the many witnesses examined on the question, were 
opposed to the innovation. The knowledge of years in age and in 
service, a certain sense of territorial possession as district Inspectors, 
gave natural ground for resentment of the younger peripatetic women 
Inspectors. In 1893, those who looked on saw all the possibilities 
for good, all the opportunities and advantages afforded to the district 
Inspectors by community in views and in work with the women 
Inspectors ; from those within this recognition could not be expected 
at the beginning. But loyalty was,—loyalty to colleagues and to a 
Department served in common ; and its refusal, even in a passive sense, 
emphasised and aggravated the natural difficulties of the position. 
For it provoked measures which, in the interests of administration, 
could not safely be worked in the first perfect spirit of courtesy. In 
a general situation which so essentially demanded the salve of 
courtesy, this was a disaster. Yet the particular situation could not 
be overlooked. The effect of a district Inspector giving warning to 
an employer of the impending visit of a woman Inspector (which 
had, in courtesy, been notified to him) was deplorable in its influence ; 
obviously destructive of the purpose of inspection, and prejudicial to 
the dignity of the Department. Two methods of recognition were 
open: departmental punishment of the individual offenders and the 
adoption of precautionary measures against the recurrence of the 
offence. The latter method was chosen, and these servants of a 
great public Department, who had fallen short in a quality which is 
the very salt of public life, unhappily involved others in their 
discredit and the consequences of their action. It is impossible to 
ignore this element in the early situation ; it was responsible for, and 
explains much later misunderstanding. It created an artificial nursery 
for the preservation of a standpoint naturally unsympathetic ; it 
prolonged prejudice ; it provoked distrust; and in this atmosphere of 
others’ making, men unconsciously associated themselves with actions 
of which they themselves were incapable. It is a tribute to their later 
generosity, as well as to the tact and forbearance of the women 
Inspectors, that so much which was difficult had been overcome, so 
much which was painful outlived. 

The women Inspectors had justified their appointment, and the 
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development of their work demanded its establishment upon a sound 
basis of organisation. In April, 1896, I had the honour to be made 
a Superintending Inspector of Factories, and early in 1897 the 
Women Inspectors’ Department was organised under my direction. 
The scheme was inaugurated after much conference and long reflec- 
tion. Drafted originally by the ex-Chief Inspector, who had watched 
the work of the Women Inspectors from the beginning, considered in 
all its possibilities by H.M. Superintending Inspectors of the men’s 
Department and myself, it received finally the approval of the 
present Chief Inspector and the Secretary of State. It had been 
submitted to searching criticism ; it had taken ten months to formu- 
late; at the end of four it was withdrawn. The time and ability 
given to its consideration preclude the suspicion of careless or ill- 
considered draftsmanship; the faithful observance by the women 
Inspectors of the spirit, as well as of the letter, of its regulations, 
made it impossible that any charge against them of neglect of their 
instructions should be sustained. 

What then is the official explanation ? That on my retirement the 
time had come for the re-organization of the Department; that 
friction existed, and that better co-operation between the various 
classes of inspectors must be secured. But the situation was 
unaffected by my retirement; the regulations were made for my 
office not for myself, and the Department had just been re-organized. 
The creation of ten months’ labour had been allowed but four months 
of life. To take the second point; friction did exist, co-operation 
was withheld, but in rare cases; and the blame lies neither with the 
Regulations nor with the women Inspectors. In a few isolated 
instances attempts were made to nullify the value of the women 
Inspectors’ visits and the importance of their instructions by anticipa- 
tion of the one and contradiction of the other. These attempts had 
been so wisely dealt with by the Superintending Inspectors before 
whom they came that their recurrence was improbable. Their occur- 
rence in the first place was no reflection on the wisdom of the regula- 
tions, and, least of all, could it be held to reflect upon the conduct of 
the women Inspectors. The regulations abounded in safeguards for 
the prevention of friction; they were loyally observed by the women ; 
the remedy lay therefore, if the disease was considered sufficiently 
grave for other remedy than that which was applied, in an entirely 
opposite direction to that in which it was sought. But the general 
good feeling of the men Inspectors, which was increasingly shown 
under these regulations, was the real test of their working. Their 
failure to secure, in a few cases, the loyal support they received in 
others, is, I imagine, a fate which is not uncommon to any regulations 
where the same elements are present for control. There was unfor- 
tunate evidence the other day of public friction between two men 
Inspectors, which aroused the gibes of the Provincial Press. In that 
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case, as in others, it was not a matter which could be met or antici- 
pated by regulations. A great Department cannot have separate 
rules for each of its members, and it would be unjust to the large 
number of men Inspectors, who gave willing co-operation, to deny 
them the courtesy and value of the notification of an intended visit to 
their district because a few of their number abused the information. 
But it is surely still more unjust to punish the women Inspectors. 
Yet that is exactly what has beendone. My successor was appointed 
to an office of altered title and reduced power; the powers, too, of the 
general staff of women Inspectors were reduced. As H.M. Superin- 
tending Inspector of Factories I held the usual official title which 
was designed to express the functions of my office. My successor’s 
title of “Principal Lady ” suggests a leading position in a comic 
opera rather than in a Government Department. The only argument 
advanced in favour of this change was that it appeared unfair to 
grant toa woman Inspector of but few years’ service the title attached 
to an office reached usually by the man Inspector only after long 
years of service. But apart from the disadvantage of the substituted 
title, of its absurdity, of the taint of amateurism which it carries—a 
taint from which the women Inspectors have been conspicuously 
free—the contention is illogical, and the moment of its appearance 
unfortunate. The old official title, to which manufacturers were 
accustomed, and to which weight therefore was attached, was deliber- 
ately given to me when I was called upon to fulfil the functions of 
the office. I was younger in years of service at the time of my 
promotion than was Miss Anderson at the time of hers, and the 
development and importance of the Department were then much less 
considerable. 

The abandonment of the old title appears, therefore, to have been 
less legitimate at the later time than it might have been at the earlier. 
And the test of years of service cannot be applied at all to the con- 
ditions demanded by developments of this order. In the early days 
of the Factory Department a Chief Inspector was appointed who had 
served no apprenticeship on the staff, and the appointment of the 
present Chief Inspector illustrates the repetition of history. It is to 
the office, and not to its holder, that the title belongs; and to 
the government of the Women Inspectors’ Department, the office of 
Superintending Inspector is as essential as is the office of Chief 
Inspector to the government of the general Factory Department. 

The change of title, carrying with it as it did in the eyes of manu- 
facturers and the public, a reduction in the status of the office I had 
held, has been injurious to the authority and influence of the 
Women’s Department. But yet greater injury has been caused by 
the definitely reduced powers of the “ Principal Lady Inspector.” 
Under the new Regulations, and contrary to the well-tried lines of 
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the general Department, all prosecutions have to be submitted for 
endorsement to the Chief Inspector.’ This entirely exceptional safe- 
guard was contrary to previous practice, and was not demanded by 
experience. There is, perhaps, no branch of an Inspector’s work in 
which greater precaution is required than in the institution of legal 
proceedings ; and this need was specially recognised under the old 
Regulations. No man or woman Inspector has ever instituted a 
prosecution without the approval of his superior officer; and double 
security for the wisdom of prosecutions proposed by the women 
Inspectors was provided in the requirement that there should be a 
conference in respect to each case with the Inspector in whose district 
the offence was committed, and that a written statement of his opinion 
should accompany each proposal to prosecute. If the practice I 
observed of referring all disputed cases to the Chief Inspector had 
been established as a regulation, the cases upon which the women 
Inspectors and the district Inspectors were agreed might well have 
been left in the hands of the Superintending Inspector of the 
Women’s Department. The ordinary practice is that the Superin- 
tending Inspector deals with a prosecution proposed by the district 
Inspector. There, but two people are in agreement. Here, though 
the district Inspector, the woman Inspector and her Superintending 
Inspector are in agreement, the prosecution has to be referred for 
approval to the Chief Inspector. 

The reference to the Chief Inspector of each individual case, in 
which there has been complete agreement between these officials, 
can only serve two purposes:—(a), to delay proceedings; (), to 
lessen the personal authority and status of the women’s Superin- 
tendent. She is, in fact, as a woman, placed in a position of sub- 
ordination to the men’s department, and an authoritative and 
useful public official cannot ever be developed out of such a system. 
It must tend, in the long run, to paralyse the sense of responsibility, 
not only of the woman charged with its execution, but of the women 
working underit. I have dealt with this head first, but the inevitable 
delay in proceedings is hardly of less importance. It involves serious 
waste both of time and money. In many parts of the country 
Sessions are held only fortnightly or monthly, and the Magistrate’s 
Clerk requires that Information shall be laid in person before the 
Magistrates. This already involves the attendance of the Inspector 
on two separate occasions, perhaps a month apart. It is therefore 
important that her work should not be disturbed, and further expense 
incurred by a third visit to a remote part of the country. Yet this 
is what must often be involved by the inevitable delay caused by 
submission of the proposed prosecution to an official already occupied 
by the complicated affairs of a large department. If experience had 

(1) See Sir Matthew White Ridley’s reply to Mr. Kemp in the House of Cummons, 
Feb. 21, 1898. 
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made this sacrifice of time and money necessary, then the situation 
could but be deplored; but since it has, on the contrary, in the 
exceptionally high average of the successful issue of prosecutions 
undertaken by the women Inspectors, justified the reliance hitherto 
placed upon their judgment and their ability, it must also be con- 
demned. And it is directly contrary to the statement made by 
Sir Matthew White Ridley in the House of Commons in August, 
1897, that undisputed cases would be left to the discretion of the 
“Principal Lady Inspector.”” Whatever may be the reason for effect- 
ing a change, it seems a slight to the intelligence to ask anyone to 
believe that the powers of the “ Principal Lady Inspector” on this 
point are “practically the same” as those which I was permitted. 
It would be possible to compare the results of the powers exercised 
by the women’s Superintending Inspector in approving prosecutions 
with the results obtained before and after. One reason given by 
Sir Matthew White Ridley for the change is that unnecessary prose- 
cutions should be avoided; but the smallest number of prosecutions 
instituted by the women Inspectors and the highest average of their 
convictions is precisely in the year when they were organised under 
their own Superintending Inspector. 

I am brought now to the consideration of the reduction in the 
powers of the general staff of women Inspectors. If it is intended, 
as stated in the House of Commons, that a woman Inspector is to 
exercise equal powers with a man Inspector, why should she be 
instructed to put into the hands of someone else the work that is 
brought to her by working women, to be done by her? The district 
Inspector has his hands more than full: why should he be called 
upon to do the work that the women Inspectors have been trained 
for and have proved themselves competent to undertake? One 
person, a man, is treated as competent, the other, a woman, as 
incompetent in any given case of structural alteration. Here, again, 
are involved loss of time, loss of energy, the wear and tear of 
uncertainty, and, unfortunately, diminished administrative force. 
When now women Inspectors discover, or have their attention drawn 
to, cases of deficient ventilation, and insufficient or excessive warmth, 
they must, we are informed by the Home Secretary, leave the matter 
in the hands of the district Inspectors, “unless it is otherwise 
arranged between them.” What does this involve? Again double 
expenditure of time and money, when the initial expenditure was 
sufficient. A woman Inspector visits a factory and finds that for 
purposes of ventilation a “fan,” a “Tobin’s tube,” or even a per- 
manent attachment to a window sash is required ; that for purposes 
of warmth a stove and pipe are required; or that for purposes of 
safety in case of fire a door should be reversed on its hinges so as to 
open outwards. Instead of dealing with the matter, without delay 
or further expense, as she is obviously, and in most cases especially, 
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fitted to do, she has to refer it to the district Inspector. His hands, 
as I have already stated, are more than full. Delay and further 
expense are inevitable. It is poor consolation to the workers to 
receive in June a stove which was needed in January (improvements 
at the best move slowly), or to receive in January ventilation which 
was needed in June. 

Or, again, why make dependent on consultation with men Inspec- 
tors the control by women Inspectors of conditions which relate 
especially to the sanitary accommodation of women? even if their 
improvement does involve “ structural alterations”? Women In- 
spectors are in all these respects especially qualified ; and in addition 
to the qualifications possessed by all in common, some have served a 
valuable apprenticeship under Medical Officers of Health; more 
have the Diploma of the Sanitary Institute. Yet they are required 
to refer matters so peculiarly within their province to men Inspectors. 
In other matters of structural alteration instead of acting, as before, 
on the instructions of her superior officer, after conference with the 
district Inspector, the woman Inspector now furnishes him with 
particulars of the defects she finds, and the remedies she suggests. 
“Unless it is otherwise arranged between them” her powers here 
end, though the women workers especially desire to place the matter 
in her hands. What do these words mean? Doubtless they mean: 
if the district Inspector is willing to leave it in her hands. If 
he is not so willing, he deals with the case himself, “ subse- 
quently forwarding to the Chief Inspector, through the Superintend- 
ing Inspector, a report of the action taken and of the result.’”! 
He is also to inform the woman Inspector who sent him the 
complaint of the action he has taken. Under this arrangement, 
contrary to all received ideas of order and discipline, the one official 
who is left out of the hierarchy is the responsible head of the Women’s 
Department. It is absurd to hold that the women Inspectors are in 
this respect working under the supervision of their superior officer. 
She may, on the contrary, receive her instructions from them. So 
serious a breach of official etiquette and courtesy cannot conduce to 
really harmonious feeling between the two branches of the Service, 
even if it does not strengthen the power of the male inspectorate at 
the expense of the smaller branch. We have Sir Matthew’s assurance 
of his intention on this point. Let us, therefore, suppose for the 
sake of argument, that there is no tendency in this. regulation to 
strengthen the men Inspectors at the expense of the women. But 
what are we to think of an “arrangement” which involves such 
cumbrous procedure before a practical result can be obtained? ‘T'wo 
busy overworked officials must visit, sometimes at considerable 
expense, when a brief instruction to the ‘occupier at the time of 
the visit of the first is all that is needed. 


(1) See Sir Matthew White Ridley’s reply to Mr. Kemp, Feb. 21, 1898. 
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It would be quite erroneous to suppose that a woman Inspector is 
always in a position of lesser experience even in the Service than the 
district Inspector. Discounting, though it cannot really be discounted, 
their experience gained outside the Department, the women Inspectors 
may easily find themselves in the position of being obliged to refer 
matters of structural alterations to inspectors whose years and 
experience as district Inspectors are less in the Department than their 
own. If there may be two conceivable ways of effecting an improve- 
ment, the way which is adopted is of less importance than that it should 
be a good and efficient way. Inefficiency has not been a charac- 
teristic of the women’s work, and that they should, with their known 
love of thoroughness, be forced to stand by and see the cases the 
women workers have put into their hands left to take their turn when 
an already busy man is able to “come round,” can be nothing but 
pain and trial. What useful purpose can be served by its infliction ? 
We see increased delay, increased expenditure of time, energy and 
money, without—and I do not think this has ever been suggested— 
increased efficiency. To what end? The official reply is that friction 
may be allayed. What is friction? Difference of opinion between 
men and women Inspectors does not necessarily involve friction ; and 
no case is known to me of a difference of opinion between a man and 
a woman Inspector, which after investigation led to the latter being 
instructed that her opinion was incorrect or mistaken. In the interest 
of the public and in the interest of the Service, on every occasion 
when a woman Inspector gave a mistaken instruction to employers 
under the Factory Acts, or pursued a wrong policy which conflicted 
with that adopted by the Inspector in charge of the district, she 
ought to have been clearly advised and directed. As no such case has 
arisen, and the women remain in ignorance of any alleged incom- 
petence, it may reasonably be assumed that whatever were the reasons 
for the reduction of their powers, these did not arise from the mis- 
application of those powers. Probably the explanation is closely 
connected with the apparent superficial difficulty of combining a system 
of district responsibility with special responsibility. But this difficulty 
was provided against in the Regulations of 1897. The provision that 
conferences between the women and the district Inspectors should 
precede the woman Inspector’s action in every important particular, 
and that the results of visits paid by the women Inspectors and the 
instructions given by them should be notified to the district Inspectors, 
was careful and complete. 

Perhaps the most pathetic consideration suggested by the new 
Regulations is, that while destructive of so much which was good, 
they have failed so deplorably to secure that for which all else was 
sacrificed. Under the old Regulations no case of friction arose so serious 
as that arising out of the prosecution of Messrs. McVitie and Price, 
to which the attention of the House of Commons was recently drawn. 
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Here there appears the original characteristic spirit of disloyalty, only 
in increased fold: and this is the tragic element. Efficient adminis- 
tration, the authority and usefulness of the women Inspectors, the 
dignity of the entire Department are sacrificed to secure the co- 
operation of a few recalcitrant Inspectors. But it is not secured. 
Proceedings are instituted in the course of her duty by a woman 
Inspector against a firm for a serious breach of the law. The agree- 
ment of the district Inspector had been obtained before the pro- 
ceedings were instituted, but, at the hearing of the case, a letter is 
read from him by the solicitor for the defence, sanctioning the 
offence in respect of which the prosecution was undertaken. In con- 
sequence of this sanction, the Sheriff, though he held that the offence 
had been committed, did not feel that he could impose a penalty or 
allow costs. The district Inspector had deliberately sanctioned the 
commission of an offence in respect of which he had previously agreed 
a prosecution should be undertaken. 

To conclude, what element of growth is possible under the present 
system ? There was in the previous system a quality of life and vigour 
which gave hope for the future. In administration of the Factory 
Acts throughout the country nothing is of greater importance than 
uniformity and equality in treatment of employers from one district 
to another. The whole tendency of the women Inspectors’ action, 
as I knew it, was to knit together and make uniform the methods of 
administration. Indeed it must be so when there is a compact body 
of officials traversing a wide ground and conferring with local officials 
before they act. If, on the other hand, these travelling officials have 
to hand over their work to be done by a local officer, the old tendency 
towards divergence of practice is reverted to. Then follows, in 
addition, delayed and enfeebled action with an immensely increased 
cost to the country. 

It has been said of an eminent politician that, in his belief, God 
made his party in order that he might lead it. Whatever obscurity 
there may have been in the mind of this statesman as to the purpose 
of his party, there is none in the mind of the public as to the purpose 
of the Factory Department. And the public demand that this pur- 
pose shall be fulfilled ; that the protection the Department should give 
to the workers shall be given, and given to the full extent of its powers. 
They will not accept as a substitute the promise of peace among its 
officials. Let unity be secured by all means; but let it be real and not 
that involving the subjection of one department to the other, not the 
extinction conveyed in the aphorism “I am that one.” “ Heureux 
Vhomme,” exclaimed Bishop Dupanloup, “ quand il n’a pas les défauts 
de ses qualités!”’ JTlappy indeed the Home Office, could it be said 
of its factory administration that it has even the qualities of its defects. 

May Tennant. 
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How often does it happen to us, particularly as we are getting older, that 
we say to ourselves, [ have seen that face before, I have heard that 
story before, and how often do we spend days and nights without being 
able to trace the fugitives! There are, of course, coincidences in the 
world, mere coincidences, or undesigned coincidences, as they are called. 
With them we can do nothing beyond trying to find out whether they 
are really coincidences, and if we follow them to their source we shall 
generally find that the supposed coincidences are not so minute, and 
by no means so surprising, as they appeared to be at first. Many 
such coincidences have been pointed out of late between different 
languages, different mythologies, and different religions. Their mere 
collection is, no doubt, very interesting and very useful, but their truly 
scientific value begins only when they can be accounted for. They 
can be accounted for in three ways: 1, genealogically, as when the 
minutest coincidences between Greek and Sanskrit have been explained 
by the fact that there was a time, thousands of years ago, when the 
ancestors of the speakers of Greek and of Sanskrit spoke really one 
and the same language, the so-called Aryan, or Proto-Aryan; 2, 
historically, as when we are able to show, for instance, that there 
was a time during the Exile, when the Jewish religion came into 
lasting contact with that of Persia and Babylon; and 3, psycho- 
logically, as when some of the doctrines of Christianity occur almost 
totidem verbis in the sacred books of other religions, being no more 
than the expression of feelings inherent in human nature at all times 
and in all climes. 

When we are startled by finding Dyaus in the Veda as a god of the 
sky, we might at first imagine that the looking up to the sky as a 
source of light and life was almost a psychological necessity, and we 
could easily show that in most religions and mythologies hoe sublime 
candens had been raised to the rank of a supreme deity. But when 
we find that this Dyavs corresponds letter by letter to Zeus, we have 
in this common name invoked in India and in Greece a real historical 
fact, and we are justified in concluding that the sky was deified under 
the same name by Ilindus and Greeks long before the time of Homer, 
long before the time of the Vedic poets. The same applies to many 
other mythological names, such as Hos, dawn, Sk. Uihas ; Ignis, fire, 
Sk. Agni, Ke. 

If we find close resemblances between the legends of Buddhists and 
early Christians, many of which have lately been pointed out, we 
cannot imagine that there really was a time, however distant and pre- 
historic, when the apostles or their predecessors, and Buddha and his 
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teachers, lived together; nor has it been proved yet that at some 
later period Buddhists and Christians were brought into actual con- 
tact with each other. What we have, therefore, to do in this case is 
to see whether the resemblances extend to names or words, in which 
case we should be forced to admit a historical contact, even if we could 
not prove it, or see whether they could be accounted for by certain 
psychological tendencies inherent in the human mind. Thus if a 
bright star rises over the house in which Buddha is born, it would 
not follow that the star of Bethlehem was necessarily copied from it, 
because the idea that great men were born under a good or auspi- 
cious star is not uncommon among civilised or uncivilised people. It is 
here that the study of allophylian legends is of great advantage to us, 
for it is by them that we can show how certain thoughts and certain 
customs are natural to the natural man, and need not surprise us if 
they occur among civilised races also which, so far as we know, have 
had no historical intercourse whatever with each other. Here, how- 
ever, great caution is required, for many things which look like, 
are not like at all when we come to know their antecedents. 
Whatever has been said to the contrary, surely the fact that Jesus 
saw Nathanael sitting under a fig-tree has no similarity what- 
ever with Buddha’s obtaining enlightenment when sitting under a 
fig-tree. The Indian fig-tree is very different from the fig-tree of 
Palestine, and what has Nathanael in common with Buddha? 
When, however, our attention is drawn by Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries to the extraordinary likeness of the vestments and sacri- 
ficial utensils used by Buddhist priests in Tibet and by the priests at 
St. Peter’s in Rome, we are quite justified in looking for a historical 
explanation, and appealing to the fact that Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries were active in China in the seventh century a.p., and that 
these vestments, as described to us by competent authorities, date 
from a much later time. 

I have treated this subject of coincidences between languages, 
mythologies, and religions so recently in a paper on Coincidences, read 
before the Royal Society of Literature, and printed in the Trans- 
actions of that Society, Vol. X VIII., Part II., that I need not recur 
to it at present. All I wish to show is that, in modern times also, 
the same principles are applicable to coincidences in art and literature, 
which at first sight seem most perplexing. When we find a poem of 
Heine’s or Matthew Arnold’s almost literally the same as an old 
poem in Sanskrit, which existed two thousand years ago, what shall 
we say? It is impossible, of course, that the Indian and English 
poets should have passed through the same school or breathed the 
same spiritual atmosphere, but did they directly or indirectly come 
into contact with each other’s poems; or lastly, are their poems 
such that human nature, placed in the same or very similar circum- 
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stances, could be regarded as sufficient to account for the similarity 
between their productions, without any suggestion of plagiarism? I 
shall give two instances which were certainly startling to me, but 
which after all admit of an explanation, though I do not feel certain 
that my explanation will be accepted by literary critics and historians 
of literature. What can be more unlikely than that a poem of Heine, 
full of wit and modern sentiment, should be found again in Sanskrit ? 
Sanskrit poetry, beautiful as it is, is certainly not distinguished 
for either humour or sentimentality. Here is the poem in Heine’s 
very own style. It was published for the first time in 1823, in 
the Lyrische Intermezzo, of which I possess a copy with Heine’s 
dedication. 
‘¢ Ein Jiingling liebt ein Madchen, 
Die hat einen Andern erwahlt ; 


Der Andre liebt eine Andre, 

Und hat sich mit dieser vermiahlt. 
‘« Das Madchen heirathet aus Aerger 

Den ersten besten Mann, 

Der ihr in den Weg gelaufen ; 

Der Jiingling ist iibel dran., 
‘« Es ist eine alte Geschichte, 

Doch bleibt sie immer neu ; 

Und wem sie just passiret, 

Dem bricht das Herz entzwey.” 


Heine’s poems are among the most difficult to translate. I have 
seen several more or less successful translations of our poem, and as 
by a strange coincidence, I received this very morning a volume of 
Poems and Translations by Lewis Frederick Starrett (Boston, 1887), 
in which ‘this poem is, on the whole, happily rendered. I hope I 
may be allowed to copy it here : 


‘* A youth loved a maiden ; and she 
Had chosen another instead, 
Who in turn loved another ; and he 
In due time that other one wed. 


«‘ The maiden then, just out of spite, 
Wed the suitor who first came to woo ; 
And the poor youth was heart-broken quite. 
’Tis an old tale, and yet ever new. 


‘* But although the tale be as old, 
Yea, older than story or song, 
Each time that anew it is told, 
It bears a new heart-ache along.’’ 


It is certainly an old, a very old story, and as Heine says : 


“‘Tt always remains quite new, 
And he to whom it may happen, 
His heart is broken a-two.” 
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Now let us look at a collection of beautiful little poems by one 
Bhartrihari, who, if we may trust the Chinese traveller I-tsing, died 
in about 650 a.p. He is famous in the history of Indian literature 
as the author of a work on grammar, the Vakyapadiya, of the Bhatti- 
kavya, a most ingenious grammatical poem, and of a collection of 
poems consisting of three or four centuries, and respectively called 
“The Hundred of Moral Philosophy” (Niti), “The Hundred of 
Love ” (Sringara), “The Hundred of Resignation” (Vairagya), and 
miscellaneous verses. 

Little as we know of Bhartrihari, his date is tolerably certain, 
through the account given us by a Chinese traveller, I-tsing (673 
4.D.), Who speaks of him as almost a contemporary. In the second 
verse in “The Hundred on Moral Philosophy,” we find what seems 
to me the exact counterpart of Heine’s poem. I give the little poem 
line by line in Sanskrit, transliterated in Roman letters, and with an 
interlinear translation. 

The four lines of Bhartrihari’s poem are : 


“ Yam kintayémi satatam mayi si virakta, 
She of whom IT think always, to me she is estranged, 
Sapy anyam ikkhati ganam, so gano nyasaktah, 
She agar another loves man, that man is devoted to another ; 
Asmatkrite ka paritushyati kasid anya, 
And for my sake hopes some other ; 
Dhik tam ka, tam ka, madanam ka, imam ka mim ka.”’ 
Woe to her, woe to him, and to the love; and to that one, and to me!” 


Can such a coincidence be merely accidental ? One line might be, 
but four lines, no. If, then, there can be no question as to Heine and 
Bhartrihari having passed through the same school, and if human 
passion by itself is not likely to have found exactly the same expres- 
sion at a distance of 1,173 years, we must examine Heine’s life and 
correspondence to find a key to the riddle. We do not find that he 
ever was a student of Sanskrit, but in a letter which he wrote to my 
father, dated June 7th, 1826 (printed in Au/d Lang Syne, p. 49), there 
occur these words: “ Later on, when I studied at Bonn, August 
Schlegel opened many metrical secrets to me.” 

This Schlegel was a Sanskrit scholar, and he may, of course, have 
read the Centuries of Bhartrihari, and in a moment of enthusiasm may 
have translated these very lines for the benefit of his young friend. 
They evidently remained in his memory and at last were crystallized 
in his charming poem, he only adding the last verse out of his own 
heart— 

* Tt is an old, old story, 
But always keeps quite new, 
And he to whom it happens, 
His heart is broken a-two.’’ 
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This last line would have been too much for Bhartrihari, yet his 
last line is telling also— 


“Woe to him, woe to her, woe to the love; and to that one, and to me”; 


only we must translate diik not by Fie, as Boehtlingk does, but, as 
it was meant, by Alas, or Woe unto! 

Though, as I said, we know little of Bhartrihari but his date and 
his literary works, legend has been very busy about him. As it so 
often happens, these very lines have evidently been taken as autobio- 
graphical, and we are told in consequence by various commentators 
that the famous King Vikrama happened to come into possession of 
a certain fruit which rendered immortal any one who ate it. Vikrama 
gave it to a Brahman, the Brahman to Prince Bhartrihari, the protector 
of many people; Bhartrihari gave it to his wife, she to her para- 
mour, and he in turn to a sweetheart of his, in whose hands Bhartri- 
hari saw the fruit again. 

There are other traditions also that Bhartrihari had a harem of 
three hundred wives, but having been severely reproved by his father, 
he repudiated his wives, and collected these three hundred verses from 
older writers. It is possible, therefore, that these three centuries of 
verses were mere “ elegant extracts” collected by Bhartrihari; who, 
whatever he was, certainly became the centre of many stories, the 
most curious of which, however, would seem to be that he added 
one of the most popular poems to the German literature of the nine- 
teenth century. 

May I add one more instance which certainly surprised me very 
much, though I felt from the very first that an explanation would 
have to be found. When signing my name in the album of Mr. 
Elliot, after having sat for my photograph in their studio (Messrs. 
Elliot & Fry), I saw four lines signed by Matthew Arnold. When 
I had read them, I felt convinced that they also were a translation 
from Sanskrit, though it was not said no. They were dated in 1868. 

‘* Like driftwood spars, which meet and pass 
Upon the boundless ocean plain, 
So on the sea of life, alas! 
Man nears man, meets, and leaves again.’’ 


I at once wrote under it the lines in Sanskrit which I felt sure 
must have been the original of Arnold’s verses. They are :— 


“ Yatha kdshthain ka kashtham ka 
** As spar and spar also 
Sameyatam mihodadhau, 
Come together on the great ocean, 
Sametya ka vyap¢éyitam 

And having met go apart, 
Tadvad bhiitasamigamah.”’ 
Thus of beings is the meeting.” 
VOL. LXIV. N.S. M 
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This verse must have been a great favourite, for it occurs not only 
in the Mahdbarata, Ramayana, Hitopadesa, and other popular col- 
lections, but in a very similar form in a Buddhist work, the Maha- 
vastu (ed. Senart, p. 243), where it is read as :— 

** VYatha kishtham vivahyate mahante udakirnave 
“Asa spar is carried off on the great water-ocean, 
Samghatito vinasyati evam priyasamagamo.’’ 
Struck together vanishes, thus is of friends the meeting.” 

Arnold was not a Sanskrit scholar, and I am not aware that he ever 
studied Sanskrit literature. Of course the same thought might have 
occurred to two poets, but one’s sense of probabilities seems to rebel 
against so easy a supposition, and it suddenly struck me that I had 
quoted the verse in a little novel of mine, published in 1857, Deutsche 
Liche. There I had written: “ An old philosopher says, ‘I saw the 
fragments of a wrecked ship floating on the sea. Only a few pieces 
meet and hold together for a little while; then comes a storm and 
drives them eastward and westward, and they never meet again. So 
it is with men here below.’” Did I give a copy of my book to 
Arnold, did the lines strike him and remain in his memory, till the 
small forgotten seed sprang up one day and grew into the four lines 
in Mr. Elliot’s album? I know not, but till a better explanation can 
be found, I believe in mine, and at all events shall remain true to my 
conviction that all coincidences, whether in mythology, religion, art, 
or literature, have a reason, if only we can find it. 


T. Max MU cer. 
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Lorp Kimperrey did not exaggerate the impression produced in the 
political world by Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Birmingham on the 
13th May, when he told the House of Lords that not only did it 
> in the foreign policy of this 
country, but that it appeared to suggest ‘“ that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have so far advanced in that direction that ere long we may 
hear of the conclusion of some great alliance.” In one respect he 
confessed to being increduious. Although the Colonial Secretary had 
distinctly indicated the United States as the power with whom it was 
most desirable that a treaty of alliance should be negotiated, he 
declined to accept that portion of the speech as serious. 

I find it difficult to follow Lord Kimberley in his dubiety in face 
of the terms of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech. Three definite and 
explicit statements were made bv the Colonial Secretary. He told 
his fellow-townsmen that— 

1. The policy of isolation pursued by Great Britain since the 
Crimean War is no longer tenable, because we are liable to be con- 
fronted at any moment by an overwhelming combination of the Great 
Powers. 

2. The duty which consequently devolves on the Government is, in 
the first place, “to draw all parts of the Empire closer together,” and 
secondly, “to establish and to maintain bonds of permanent amity 
with our kinsmen across the Atlantic.”’ 

3. “It is one of the most satisfactory results of Lord Salisbury’s 
policy that, at the present time, these two great nations {the United 
States and Great Britain] understand each other better than they have 
ever done since more than a century ago.” 

These statements in the mouth of a Cabinet Minister seem to me 
to bear no other possible interpretation than that our policy of isola- 
tion has been abandoned, and that an understanding, contemplating 
an alliance in certain contingencies, has been arrived at with the 
United States. 

The idea that Mr. Chamberlain was indulging himself with irre- 
sponsible and academic reflections on the topics of the day, can only 
be an invention of the enemy. The New Diplomacy may be wanting 
in a certain lightness of touch, but only the most factious prejudice 
will accuse it of being deficient in common cuteness. Birmingham 
herself would blush for her distinguished son could he be guilty of 
the bucolic simplicity of erying up wares he wishes to purchase. 
Moreover, there is no reason to believe that the Colonial Secretary 
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seem to indicate a “ great change’ 
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was not expounding the views of the Cabinet. Both publicly and 
privately Lord Salisbury has declined to repudiate his colleague’s 
speech, although its pronouncement in favour of alliances is opposed 
to what has hitherto been a fundamental principle of our foreign 
policy, and Mr. Chamberlain himself has told us that “ the Cabinet, 
as long as it remains a Cabinet, is responsible for the declaration of 
principles.” It is true that the Premier has also evaded every chal- 
lenge to identify himself with this new departure, but it would not 
be the first time that a Minister had set up one of his colleagues to 
promote, or assist in, a movement with which, for the moment, it 
might be inconvenient for the Foreign Office to be officially associated. 
Nor would it be unaccountable. 

Had Mr. Chamberlain, on any previous occasion, betrayed a doubt 
as to the sufficiency of the policy of isolation, we might, perhaps, be 
induced to entertain the “ purely personal” hypothesis of his Bir- 
mingham utterances. As a matter of fact, the very reverse is the 
case. In 1896, when the crisis in our foreign relations was such that 
the mobilization of a flying squadron became necessary, not a 
Minister hinted at an alliance, and Mr. Chamberlain himself was 
amply satisfied with “splendid isolation.” In a speech delivered 
ot the Hotel Metropole shortly after the Jameson raid, he said :— 


‘‘Three weeks ago, in the words of Mr. Foster, the leader of the House of 
Commons of the Dominion of Canada, ‘the great mother-empire stood splendidly 
’ And how does she stand to-day! She stands secure in the strength of her 
ow resources, in the firm resolution of her people, without respect to party, and 
in the abundant loyalty of her children, from one end of the Empire to 


isolated. 


mother.” ! 


Not a word here, be it observed, about an alliance. It may be 
said that this was because none was open to us, inasmuch as, at that 
moment, we had quarrels on hand with both the United States and 
(Jermany, and our relations with the Dual Alliance were not pre- 
cisely cordial. However plausible this may seem, it was not the 
view of the Government, for Mr. Goschen, speaking at Lewes during 
the same crisis, roundly asserted the contrary. Mr. Goschen’s words 
are worth recalling at this moment :— 

‘* We are said to be isolated, but I say that which I know when [ say that we 
have but to hold out our hands and our isolation will terminate, and we shall 
receive a welcome into several groups of other Powers. . .. In the modern 
system of European politics we could at any moment, I believe, make such 


alliances as we chose. .. . Our isolation is not an isolation of weakness, or of 


contempt for ourselves ; /t is di liberately chosen ; the freedom to act as we choose in 


any circumstances that may arise.” ? 


1) Foreign and Colonial Speeches. By the Rt. Hon. J. Chamberlain, M.P., pp. 94-4. 
2) Times, Feb. 27, 1896. 
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This, obviously, is not the expression of a merely personal opinion. 
If it means anything it means that, in 1896, the Government had 
declined or, at any rate, discouraged offers of alliance, and, after due 
consideration, had renewed its faith in Isolation. Seeing that Mr. 
Chamberlain had, at the same time, publicly ranged himself on the 
side of this policy, it is inconceivable that he should now preach of 
the perils of isolation, and the necessity of alliances, unless the 
Government had deliberately changed its mind. 

It is no part of my present purpose to discuss this change in our 
Foreign policy, tremendous though it certainly is. My concern is 
chiefly with the action to which, according to Mr. Chamberlain, it is 
leading us. If I have endeavoured to show that it is a real thing, it 
is because the demonstration of this fact has an essential bearing on 
the meaning we are to attach to the inference Mr. Chamberlain has 
himself drawn from it, and to the statement of the action of the 
Government he has made in connection with it. Under ordinary 
circumstances his picture of what the relations of this country with 
the United States should be, might pass for one of the pious banalités 
of the political platform; but this is impossible if it be true that 
the Government has become convinced of the unwisdom of the 
policy of Isolation. If an ally is wanted, and the Cabinet has formed 
the opinion that an understanding with the United States will best 
respond to its needs, it must be clear, as Mr. Asquith said the other 
day, “that the closer union of Great Britain and America, not only 
in sympathy and thought but political co-operation, is no longer the 
ideal of those who see visions and dream dreams.” In this con- 
sists the importance of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech. It is, to my mind, 
an official intimation that the ideal of Anglo-Saxon unity is passing 
from dreamland to the sphere of practical politics. 

Now, if this conclusion be correct, there are two important ques- 
tions which must at once occur to the practical politician. In the 
first place, is there an actual understanding between the two coun- 
tries, and in the next place what are its probable conditions ? 

The cardinal fact to be borne in mind in this inquiry is that the 
question, especially so far as it relates to the immediate perils of 
British isolation, is a question of practical politics only. <A practical 
need cannot be solved by reliance on the ideal fitness of things. The 
popular idea that an Anglo-American alliance may be based on 
affinities of race or identity of language, and cemented by common 
sympathy for Cuban freedom, is a delusion. Prince Bismarck, whose 
life-work has been the political re-union of the Germanic races, 
declared it the other day to be “ nonsense.””* Science affords no support 
to such a theory and political experience is strongly against it. This 


(1) ‘* Interview with Prince Bismarck,’’ Daily Graphic, May 20, 1898. 
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question, which the man in the street talks of so glibly, belongs, in 
reality, to the obscurest problems of anthropology. It is, no doubt, 
true that a common racial origin and a common language afford 
precious materials for political ties; but even when you add a 
common territory, a common history, and a common religion, they 
do not always constitute cohesive elements in a political sense. The 
Tartars and Turks have a common origin; Nussians and Poles are 
both Slavs; France and Italy are Latin nations, and yet, in their 
couples, they hate each other cordially. When the affinities of race 
between England and France were strongest, wars between them were 
most frequent. A common language has not placed the union of 
Great britain and Ireland out of danger, nor has it made the Germans 
and Slavs in Austria one people. 

The true test of racial affinity is when, as M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire 
has pointed out, besides a common origin, there is constancy of 
' Is there such affinity between the English of this Empire 
and the Americans of the United States? It is difficult to answer so 
complex a question with any certainty, but the primd-facie evidence 
seems to point in a negative direction. The ethnical careers of the 
two nations have been widely different. It is true that both are 
mixed races, and that both have been submitted to the influence of 


character. 


continuous immigrations ; but the mixing processes have not been 
the same. In England the alien elements, struggling with a nation 
of formed character and assured prepotency, have been absorbed 
without sensibly modifying the essential qualities of the race. In 
America there has been no such process. The nation has been 
formed, not by the eclectic absorption of elements most congenial to 
the British nucleus, but by a process of unresisted and indiscriminate 
alien augmentation. When we add to this the modifying influences 
of a separate national history and of peculiar political institutions, 
the bias of which is distinctly anti-British, it is permissible to doubt 
whether the racial affinities of the two nations have been strong 
enough to maintain a substantial identity of character. 

But even if their national characters closely approximated, this would 
not of itself, or in combination with other racial affinities, afford an 
element of political cohesion. All our historical experience shows that 
something more is required. There must be a subjective principle 
actively making for union, a sense of common interests, something like 
the coscienza della nazionalita of Mancini, a unifying force which vivifies 
and organises the inert racial affinities in resistance to alien pressure. 
Hitherto the political history of the United States has not indicated 
the existence of such an element in the national consciousness. On 
the contrary, the whole tendency of the people has been in the oppo- 


(1) Cf. Topinard: Anthropologie, p. 199. 
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site direction. This is sufficiently illustrated by an observation of 
General James H. Wilson, in a recent article on “ America’s Interests 
in China.” “It is not to be denied,” he says, with naive sur- 
prise, ‘‘ that our interests are with our ancient antagonist, England, 
and for the first time against those of our ancient allies, France and 
Russia.””? Could we have a better demonstration of the futility 
of the sentimental theory of an Anglo-American alliance ? 

The argument from common sympathies on the Cuban Question is 
not less open to objection. Such sympathies possibly indicate an 
affinity of character, but of themselves they no more make for political 
alliance than identity of language. Like us the Americans sympa- 
thised with the cause of Hungarian independence, and with the 
persecuted Armenians, but this did not turn them from their tradi- 
tional friendship for Russia, and induce them to cultivate closer 
relations with this country, although in the one case Russia crushed 
the Magyars while we exerted ourselves for the safety of Kossuth, 
and in the other Russia stood in the way of our proposed punishment 
of the Sultan. Moreover, it is very doubtful whether the sympathies 
of the two nations are of precisely the same quality. In this country 
nothing has been heard of British interests in Cuba, although, as I 
shall presently show, they are very considerable. Our sympathy, so 
far as the public and the newspapers are concerned, is exclusively a 
moral sentiment, the result of disapproval of Spanish methods of 
colonial government, and of sincere reprobation of Spanish cruelty. 
The Americans, on the other hand, have been moved to action partly 
because their commercial and political interest have been imperilled 
by the chaotic situation in Cuba, and partly because of their belief 
that the explosion of the Maine was contrived by the Spanish 
Government. 

It follows, then, that a political understanding with the United 
States must take the same course as similar arrangements between 
other nations. However much it may be strengthened afterwards by 
an awakened sense of racial affinity, and of common political ideals, 
its basis must be a community of material interests, and those interests 
must be ascertained and agreed upon in the usual way. 

I come back to the question, Is there such an understanding ? 

It seems to me that so sensible a man as Mr. Chamberlain would 
scarcely have spoken of our relations with the United States, in the 
terms and context he employed at Birmingham, had a political 
understanding been still only in the ideal stage. On this negative 
argument, however, I need not insist. A far more impressive piece 
of evidence is afforded by the fact that our present attitude on the 
Cuban Question constitutes a complete reversal of the policy pursued 

(1) North American Review, Feb., 1898, p. 138. 
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by this country for over seventy years. Why has this change been 
made? It involves a valuable concession to the United States, for 
which no adequate compensation is visible. If, however, it is part 
of a general revision of the relations of the two countries, and one 
which forbids the continuance of the jealousies and suspicions by 
which our former policy was actuated, it is at once explained. 

The Cuban question, it is well to remember, is not, and never has 
been, a purely American or even Hispano-American question. For 
the better part of a century, if not longer, it has been an international 
question, in which four Powers—Spain, the United States, Great 
Britain, and France—have claimed a more or less equal interest. 
The popular impression that our attitude towards it is governed by 
the policy pursued by Mr. Canning in regard to the revolted Spanish- 
American colonies is altogether a mistake. However much Mr. 
Canning may have sympathised with the cause of South American 
freedom, he had far too keen a sense of British interests to dream of 
allowing Cuba to pass from the possession of Spain, unless it were to 
be independent. In his time, and for many years after, the United 
States and France were both desperately anxious to possess the island. 
John Quincy Adams, in a confidential despatch’ to the American 
Minister at Madrid in 1823, prophesied that within fifty years “the 
annexation of Cuba to our Federal Republic will be indispensable to 
the continuance and integrity of the Union itself,’ and in 1825 
France secretly organised an expedition to seize Havana, but was 
defeated by the vigilance of Mr. Canning.? The resolute persistency 
with which the United States pursued her annexationist designs, 
ultimately had the effect of uniting Great Britain and France in a 
tacit understanding for the protection of Cuba, and this anti-American 
accord remained in force until quite recently. 

No unfriendliness to the United States was implied by it. It was 
a measure of precaution founded, so far as we were concerned, on 
British interests only. Successive Presidents, from John Quincy 
Adams to Andrew Johnson, had favoured annexation, and every 
effort to secure the satus quo in the island had been defeated by the 
United States. In 1852, when the Lopez and Crittenden fillibustering 
expeditions from New Orleans aroused the suspicions of Europe, 
Great Britain and France proposed to the United States a tripartite 
treaty, ““by which they should bind themselves severally and col- 
lectively to renounce, both now and hereafter, all intention to obtain 
possession of the Island of Cuba, and to discountenance all attempts 
to that effect on the part of others.” Although this treaty did not 
prejudice the right of the Cubans to assert and win their indepen- 


(1) Blue Book : ‘‘ United States, Spain, France, and the Island of Cuba ’’ (1853), p. 21. 
(2) Stapleton: Some Correspondence of George Canning, vol. i., pp. 276-78, 282. 
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dence, it was rejected by President Fillmore, who in his reply hinted, 
not obscurely, that Cuba was no concern of England and France. 
This despatch elicited from Lord John Russell a snappish statement 
of the position of this country. Lord John declared that— 


“If it is intended, on the part of the United States, to maintain that Great 
Britain and France have no interest in the maintenance of the present status quo 
in Cuba, and that the United States have alone a right to a voice in that matter, 
Her Majesty's Government at once refuse to admit such a claim. Her Majesty’s 
possessions in the West Indies alone, without insisting on the importance to 
Mexico and other friendly States of the present distribution of power, give Her 
Majesty an interest in this question which she cannot forego. . . . While fully 
admitting the right of the United States to reject the proposal . . . Great 
Britain must at once resume her entire liberty ; and upon any occasion that may 
call for it, be free to act singly or in conjunction with other Powers as to her may 
seem fit.” ! 


Several statements of the considerations by which this policy was 
actuated have been placed on record, and it is important to notice 
that with the progress of time they have only increased in emphasis 
and cogency. Early in the century they were comparatively simple. 
In 1822 Mr. Canning, who was of opinion that “ what cannot or must 
not be, is that any great maritime Power should get possession of 
Cuba,” ? set forth the following reasons in a Memorandum to the 
Cabinet proposing the despatch of a squadron to Havana “to keep in 
check the Americans ” :— 


“Tt may be questioned whether any blow that could be struck by any foreign 
power in any part of the world, would have a more sensible effect on the interests 
of this country, and on the reputation of its government. The possession by the 
United States of both shores of the Channel, through which our Jamaica trade 
must pass, would, in time of war with the United States, or, indeed, of a war in 
which the United States might be neutral, but in which we continued (as we 
must do) to claim the right of search, and the Americans (as they would do) to 
resist it, amount to a suspension of that trade, and to a consequent total ruin of a 
sreat portion of the West Indian interests.” 4 


This view soon ceased to be so narrowly localised. In 1852, when 
Sir John Crampton presented Mr. Webster with the draft of the pro- 
posed Tripartite self-denying Treaty, new and wider interests had 
come to attach themselves to the Cuban question. These are indi- 
cated in the following passage from one of Sir John’s notes to the 
Secretary of State :— 


‘‘ There is, at the present time, an evident tendency in the maritime commerce of 
the world, to avail itself of the shorter passages from one ocean to another, offered 
(1) Blue Book: ‘* Cuba, &c.”’ (1853), pp. 2—4, 58—64, 81—83. 

(2) Stapleton: op. cit., p. 276. 
(3) Ibid., pp. 52-53. 
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by the different routes existing, or in contemplation, across the Isthmus of Central 
America. The island of Cuba, of considerable importance in itself, is so placed 
geographically, that the nation which may possess it, if the naval forces of that 
nation should be considerable, might either protect or obstruct the commercial 
routes from one ocean to the other. Now, ifthe maritime Powers are, on the one 
hand, out of respect to the rights of Spain, and from a sense of international duty, 
bound to dismiss all intention of obtaining possession of Cuba, so, on the other 
hand, are they obliged, out of consideration for the interests of their own subjects 
or citizens, and the protection of the commerce of other nations, who are all 
entitled to the use of the great highways of commerce on equal terms, to proclaim 
and assure, as far as in them lies, the present and future neutrality of the Island 
of Cuba.” ! 


With the launching of the Nicaragua and Panama Canal schemes, 
and the opening up of the markets of the Far East, this consideration 
has vastly increased in weight. The United States herself soon saw 
that it was hopeless to contest the view, that the Cuban question was 
not exclusively American, and in 1875 she recognised the European 
rights claimed by Lord John Russell twenty-three years before, by 
asking the Powers to countenance the intervention she was then 
contemplating. All the Powers returned unfavourable replies, but 
we have Mr. Fish’s authority for the statement that, had England 
stood out, as she is now doing, intervention would have proceeded, 
and General Grant would have saved President McKinley the labour 
and anxieties of his present great enterprise.” 

It may be said that, if we have now separated ourselves from 
France and the European Powers on this question, and have asso- 
ciated ourselves with the United States, the reason need not be 
sought in any general political understanding, since it is already 
supplied by the self-denying clause of the resolution of Congress 
which inaugurated the present war. There are, however, a good 
many reasons for not attaching a high value to this argument. 
In the first place, the sympathetic attitude of Great Britain towards 
the United States is of earlier date than the Congressional reso- 
lution. In the second place, the self-denying clause does not 
seem to have been contemplated when the war die was first cast, 
for there is no suggestion of it in the message to Congress, in 
which President McKinley demanded a mandate to intervene in 
Cuban affairs. Thirdly,.an assurance of this kind was actually 
offered to Great Britain by President Grant in 1875, but it had no 
mollifying effect upon us. Fourthly, the fulfilment of such a pledge 
is not always within the power of the State making it, and if John 
Quincy Adams’s assertion, that the population of Cuba “are not 
competent to a system of permanent self-dependence,” still holds 

(1) Blue Book: ‘‘ Cuba, &e.”’ (1853), p. 13. 

(2) North American Review, March, 1898. (Latane: ‘Intervention of the United 
States in Cuba.’’) 
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good, the pledge would obviously prove worthless, even with the 
best intentions. Hence it is unlikely that this self-denying resolution 
has had anything to do with the friendly attitude of Great Britain, 
for if the abandonment of our old policy did not take place before this 
resolution was passed, the pledge of Congress was scarcely sufficient, in 
view of the importance of the interests involved, to justify it after- 
wards. 

The truth is that the service rendered the United States by our 
undisguised sympathy is out of all proportion to any visible compen- 
sations. Without it the war would probably not have taken place, 
and America would have had to bear the Cuban nuisance for yet 
another generation. In 1875 the conditions were precisely the same 
as now, with the exception that we ranged ourselves with Europe in 
discountenancing the proposed application of pressure by America to 
Spain, and that exception alone kept the peace. Since then the 
popularity of the United States has not increased on the European 
Continent. It is not many months since Count Goluchowski, a sober 
and practical statesman, expressed the opinion in public speech that an 
economic coalition of the European Powers against the United States 
would one day be necessary. With all the Powers frowning upon 
her, the risks of war would have been too serious even for the great 
American Republic. Certainly she would not have enjoyed a free 
hand in the Philippines, and her present dreams of colonial expansion 
would have been denied the fascinating prospect of realisation. Is it 
likely that Lord Salisbury has thus covered the isolation of the 
United States without taking corresponding guarantees for the 
isolation of Great Britain ? 

But what guarantees? Mr. Chauncey Depew was quite right 
when he told a French interviewer the other day that an Anglo- 
American defensive and offensive alliance was impossible.’ To this 
I would add that, even were it possible, only a very short-sighted 
statesmanship would dream of embarking upon it. The advocates of 
an Anglo-American understanding want something more durable 
than a back-scratching convention, the obligations of which might be 
ignored or evaded when the sense of need has disappeared. This 
brings me to my second question: If there is an understanding, what 
are its probable conditions ? 

I have already pointed out that an alliance, even among kinsmen, 
can only be solidly founded on the consciousness of common interests. 
Does such a consciousness exist in America in regard to ourselves? A 
year ago this question would have been answered in the negative. 
Apart from the strained relations with Canada, the Monroe doctrine, the 
Dingley Tariff, and the long conflict of Anglo-American interests in 

(1) Le Temps, June 9, 1898. 
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Cuba, the most cherished political tradition of the United States was 
against what President Jefferson first denounced as “ entangling 
alliances.” It is interesting to recall at this moment the exact words 
of this tradition as contained in Washington’s memorable farewell 
address :— 


“ The great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations is, in extending 
our commercial relations, to have with them us little political connexion as 
possible. So far as we have already formed engagements let them be fulfilled 
with perfect good faith. Here let us stop.’’ 


Neither Washington nor his later interpreters foresaw that a time 
would come when the very extension of commercial relations urged in 
this message would bar that systematic avoidance of “ political con- 
nection ” with Europe which the same document so solemnly enjoined. 
To-day the “ primary interests” of Europe and America, which in 
1826 John Quincey Adams declared “have none, or only a remote 
relation to each other,’ are in many respects in active conflict. The 
principles of the Holy Alliance no longer exist, but their place 
has been taken by a campaign against colonial markets and an 
economic conception of Colonial Empire, which none the less imperil 
American interests, and are indeed a direct menace to that portion of 
Washington’s valedictory counsel which bade the American people 
extend their commercial relations. With a growing export trade, 
which they are ambitious to increase on a vast scale, but hampered 
by a tradition which forbids them to seek dominion outside their own 
hemisphere, the people of the United States find themselves to-day 
confronted by the possibility of the neutral markets of the world being 
seized and closed against them by a combination of Protectionist 
Powers. 

Now this movement is resisted by one Power alone—Great Britain. 
She has pronounced for the “ open door”’ “ even at the risk of war,” 
and the occasion—the recent Chinese crisis—on which she made this 
pronouncement—unfortunately without much effect—is one which 
has deeply impressed the American mind. That this should be so is 
not surprising. Already the United States has a great trade with 
China, and if the design manifested by the Powers to partition that 
Empire among them were realised, the future of the Pacific States 
would be robbed of half its glowing promise. Of the extent to which 
this danger has been appreciated in the States we have abundant 
evidence. While the struggle between Great Britain and the Powers 
was in progress, Commodore Melville, of the United States Navy, 
publicly pointed out that— 


(1) Consular Report ‘“‘On Trade between the United States and China” (No. 455, 
Mis. Ser., 1898). 
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“the time is approaching when the cotton-growers of the south, the wheat- 
growers of the west, the meat-producers of our plains, and manufacturers and wage- 
earners all over our land, will realise that exclusion from Asian markets will be 
disastrous to their best interests.” 4 


General Wilson, reviewing the same question in an article on the 
identity of British and American interests in China, observed :— 

‘* How far we should go in an independent effort, or by open co-operation, or 
by an alliance expressed or implied, for safeguarding or extending these interests, 
is a matter for careful consideration.’’ ? 


Since then Russia has made good her hold on Port Arthur, and the 
extension of the Russian tariff to Manchuria, where American cottons 
have hitherto found a valuable market,’ is only a question of time. 
When Americans ask why their interests have been thus imperilled, 
in the face of British opposition, they are presented with a pregnant 
answer in Mr. Chamberlain’s Birmingham speech :— 

“Tf the policy of isolation, which has hitherto been the policy of this country, 
is to be maintained in the future, then the fate of the Chinese Empire may be, 
probably will be, hereafter decided without reference to our wishes and in defiance 
of our interests. If, on the other hand, we are determined to enforce the policy of 
the open door, to preserve an equal opportunity for trade with all our rivals, then 

. . . We must not reject the idea of an alliance with those powers whose 
interests most nearly approximate to our own.” 4 


The moral of this must appeal all the more strongly to the American 
public, since it might have been spoken by an American statesman to 
an assembly of his fellow-countrymen without the sacrifice of a word. 

Is it, then, carrying this speculation too far to suggest that the 
understanding, of which I have argued the probable existence, is based 
on the recognition of the identity of the interests of England and 
America in the markets of the Far East, and the further recognition 
that this identity of interests deprives us of our chief excuse for 
fettering the liberty of American action in Cuba? The two questions 
are really one, for the importance of Cuba in our eyes is very largely 
that it is a possible blockhouse of great strategical value on the inter- 
oceanic highway, which will one day deepen the community ot 
Anglo-American interests in the Open Door of the Far East. That 
it should be in the possession, or under the tutelage, of a power bound 
to us by every tie which makes for enduring political union, is almost 
as much an advantage as the contrary is a disadvantage. 

Of course, all this may be the merest day-dreaming. The responsi- 
bility, however, is not mine ; it is Mr. Chamberlain’s. For what are 
the alternatives? There are three :— 

(1) North American Review, March, 1898, p. 294. (2) Ibid., Feb., 1898, p. 138. 

(3) Consular Report, Mis. Ser., No. 455, p. 4. (4) Times, May 14, 1898. 
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1. If the Cabinet has not abandoned the principle of Isolation in 
its foreign policy, Mr. Chamberlain ought, on his own showing, to 
have ceased to hold his portfolio ! 

2. If it has abandoned that principle, but has not yet concluded an 
understanding with a foreign power, Mr. Chamberlain has, by his 
Birmingham speech, placed it in a position in which it will be difficult 
for it to conduct the negotiations on equal terms. 

3. If our new ally is not the United States, we have made con- 
cessions to that Power which ought not to have been made without 
solid compensations, and there is no evidence of such compensations 
having been obtained by us. 

DirLomatices. 


*.* The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any Manuscripts. 
It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type-written, 
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